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f COMPLIMENTARY | 

INTEODUCTION. 


The present volume contains the results of a tour thi’ough 
the Punj&.l) during the cold season of 1872-73. The most 
noteworthy results of this tom’ are the acquisition of a 
new copy of the rock inscription of Asoka at Sh^hhdz- 
garhi, and of an extensive and very valuable collection of 
Buddhist sculj)tm’es of the Indo-Scythian period. A small 
collection of similar sculptures which was taken to England 
by Dr. Leitner has not only excited much attention, but has 
caused some controversy both as to the age when the 
sculptm’es were executed, and as to the alleged traces of 
Grecian art which Er. Leitner beheves them to possess. On 
the latter point I must say that I agree entii’ely with 
Dr. Leitner. There are some of these sculptm’es which are 
no doubt rather coarsely, and others perhaps even clumsily, 
executed ; but the majority of them exhibit a boldness of 
.design and a freedom of execution which no Eastern artist 
has ever yet shovui. I do not of corn’s e attribute them to 
actual Greek sculptors, but I firmly believe that they OAve 
all their beauty as well as aU theh truth of grouping to the 
teachings of Greek artists, whose precepts were still under- 
stood and conscientiously followed long after the Greek 
dominion in North -'Western India had passed away. One of 
the most characteristic marks Avhich distinguishes these 
Indo-Grecian sculptm’es from all other Indian examples 
Avhich I have yet seen, is that whenever a face is partly 
tinned to one side, that side is invariably cut away to nearly 
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the Christian era, as the coins of Kanishka present ns with 
two nnmistakeahle figures of Buddha— one as the teacher 
seated, the other as the teacher standing, — ^in each case with 
the right hand upraised as if in the act of speaking.’^ The 
G-reek legend which accompanies these figiues has not been 
satisfactorily deciphered ; but as the one portion of it u^hich is 
clear on all the coins reads Saka X X , there can be no doubt 
that the figure is that of S5.kya Muni. It is equally certain 
that images of Buddha had been introduced into Northern 
India about the same period, as seYeral of them have been 
found at Mathma with inscriptions of Kanishka and his 
successors Huvishka and Vasu Beva. The colossal statue 
of Buddha which I dug up in the Kosamba Kuti temple at 
Sr^vasti is, I believe, of a somewhat earlier date, as the 
-syllable sya, which occms in it more than once, is of an older 
form than that of the Indo-Scythian records. 

But these same sculptmes also present us with another 
style of architectiue, which I have ventured to call the 
liido-Persian, as its prototype is to be found in the famous 
pillars of the Achcemenian palaces at Persepolis and Susa. 
In the Appendix I have given a brief notice of several 
specimens of this Indo-Persian style, which is found to have 
prevailed over the whole of Northern India both before and 
after the Christian era. In the North-West it was su]!- 
planted by the three different styles of Greek architecture 
by the Indo- Corinthian in the Kabul valley, by the Indo- 
lonic in Taxila, and by the Indo-Boric in Kashmir. But 
no specimens of these styles have been found to the east 
of the Sutlej, whereas the Indo-Persian style was spread 
over the whole of Northern India from Kabul to Orissa, 
and from the banks of the Ganges to the soiu’ce of the 


^ See Ariaiia Aniiqua, Plate XIII, Figs. 1, 2, 3, foi* the image of the standing 
teacher, and Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 18-15, Plate II, Fig. G, for the sitting 
teacher, in niy notice of uninihlishcd coins of the Indo-Scythians. 
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llatncss so as to give a deeper shadow to it, and a greater 
proniinonco to the iinavcrted side. Whether this was a 
pracltce ol* any of the Greek sculptors I am iiiuihlc to say ; 
hut I can vouch that it was not an Indian practice. 

That I am fully justified in holding this helief I need 
only point to the fine speeiincns of Indo-Coriiithian pillars 
which I have given with the appendix of the present 
volume. Of the Greek origin of their magnificent acanthus 
leaf capitals there can he no doubt. But if the areliitectiue 
he ICollcnic, it is only natural that wc should look for some 
traces at least of the same infiuence iu the sculptures which 
stood beside those Corinthian pillars. 

As to the age of these specimens of Indo-Grecian arclii- 
tocture and sculpture, my belief is that the great mass 
of them belong to the most fiourishing period of Indo- 
Scytluan rule under Kanishka and liis immediate suecessou;, 
or from 10 B. C. to about 100 A. B. The beauty of some 
specimens is so great that 1 should have been glad to have 
assigned them to a still earlier period. A few speeimens, 
such as the iigiuo of Athene with spear and helmet, now 
ill the Lahore Museum, may date as early as SOB. C. during 
the reign of Azas, on whose coins a similar figure of the 
goddess is found. But there is no trace of any Greek imt- 
iiig, and as nearly all of the subjects of the sciilptiues are 
illustrative of the Buddhist religion, I think that they must 
be later than the period of Greek rule in the Kabul valley, 
which ended about B. C. 120. 

One argument that has been brought forward against the 
early date which I have assigned to these sciilptiu’cs, is the 
fact that no images of Buddha are foimd amongst the 
sculptures of the Sdnehi Stupa, which dates as late as 100 
A. D, But though I heliove this to be strictly tme of 
Central India, yet it is absolutely certain that images^ of. 
Buddha were known in the Kabul valley and Punjab before 
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Godlivari KumcTOiis siiccimcns of it may bo seen in the 
scnlptnres of Bliarlmt, Gaya, and Sdnclii, and in ilic actwal 
pillars of Matlini’a, Nasilc, Bedsa, and Orissa. 

A brief list of the sculptures obtained by my own explo- 
rations and by those of the Company of Sappers employed 
under my instructions is given in the A])pcndix. A 
selection of the finer and more interesting specimens is now 
being photographed, and I hope ere long to be able to 
publish a volume Illustrative of the arcliitectiire and sculp- 
ture of the Kabul valley dm'ing the rule of the Indo- 
Scythians. Most of the sculptured scenes are of course 
religious, relating to events in the life of Buddha, either 
true or legendry, in many of whicli Beva-datta play.s a 
prominent part. Two Jdlalms also have been identified, but 
there are several others that still await recognition, besides 
several domestic scenes, some of wliich arc both curious 
and novel. One of the sculptiu’cs represents the famous 
scene where Buddha shows to Uruvilwa Kdsyapa the Ktiga 
whom he had overcome and imprisoned in his alms bowl. 

The statues of the Idngs are perhaps equally interesting 
for the great variety and elaborate riclmoss of their head- 
dresses. Amongst more than twenty specimens I have not 
found any two alike, although the same stylo prevails ndth 
several. The hair is generally in wavy tresses, with knots 
tied on the top of the head, or on the left or right side, or 
on both sides, the different parts being separated and kept 
in place by jewelled hands or strings of pearls. Some of 
these' intricate arrangements of the hair are magnificent 
enough to raise the envy, perhaps to excite the despair, of 
the most fashionable lady of the j)rescnt day. 
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REPORT OP OPERATIONS OP THE ARCHASOLOOICAl SURVEY 
OF INDIA FOR THE SEASON 1872-73. 


YUSUFZAl. 

YustJrzAi is the common name of the country which is 
now occupied hy the Yusufzai Afghans. It comprizes the 
independent districts of Suwdt and Buhner, to the north 
of the Haztbrno and Mahdhan range of mountains, and the 
level plains to the south of the mountains lying between 
the Siiwat Biver and the Indus/ Its boundaries are Chitrhl 
and Yasin to the north, Bajdwar and the Suw^t Biver 
to the west, the Indus to the east, and the Kdbul Biver to 
•the south. The southern half of Yusufzai, which is now 
under British rule, is the only portion of the country that 
is accessible to Eurojpeans. This is very much to be re- 
gretted,- as the broad and fertile valley of the SuwS,t Biver 
is known to be rich in ancient remains, which will only 
lessen both in number and value as successive years pass 
over them. During the past year Dr. Leitner proemnd 
some specimens of Buddhist sculpture from Suwdt; and 
lately I have been fortunate enough to obtain two inscri]i- 
tions from northern Yusufzai, one from Suwat and one 
from Bajhwar. These few trophies, which have been wrest- 
ed with difO-Culty from the forbidden territory of a bigoted 
people, are suflicient to prove that both Suwht and Bajawar 
must possess many ancient Buddhist remains of the same 
style and date as those of Takht-i-Bahi and Jamfil-garhi 
to the south of the mountains. 


VOIi. Y, 


* Sec riiilc II for n map of llie Yusuf? ai District. 
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The British district of Yusufzc'ii comprizes tlic wliole of 
the country to the south of the mountains except the 
small and hilly district of Kliodokhel in the north-east, and 
the heads of a few small valleys in the north and north- 
west. British Yusufzai, therefore, corresponds with the 
ancient district of J?enholaiiis^ or Pushkaldvati. It is 
bounded by the Hazarno and Mahhban range of mountains 
to the north, by the KtLbul Eiver to the south, and by the 
Indus and Suwht Rivers to the east and west. It is about 


65 miles in length from Hashtnagar to Topi on the Indus, 
and about 30 miles in breadth from KharJeai to jS'oshehra 
on the Mbul River, the area being rather less tlian 2,000 
square miles. At the present day this district is very thinly 
peopled, the whole population being estimated by Dr. 
Bellew at not more than 140,000 Afghans and about 
125,000 foreigners, or only 132 inhabitants to the square 
mile. This ^ dearth of population is no doubt mainly due 
to the scarcity of water, which is only scantily distributed 
over the northern half in several petty rills, and is entirely 
wanting in the southern half. 


Rut there is abundant evidence to show that the country 
was once much more thickly populated, in the numerous 
mounds of ruined cities and vdlages which still stud the 
Yusufzai plain in all directions ; not only along the courses 
of the^ petty streams, but far away from their banlcs, and 
even in the very midst of the treeless and arid desert of 

if therefore been supposed that when 

all these cities were in existence, the coimtrv must have 
been more plentifully supplied with water. We know that 
It must once have possessed a considerable extent of forest, 
as the Emperor Baber and his soldiers, when in Yusufzai, 
several times hunted the rhinoceros, an animal which is 
never found except in The shelter of woods. On one oc- 
casi^, mdeed, the hunted rhinoceros is said to have escaped 

^ow gone, but I would 
rather attribute their extinction to the improvident habits 
of a lazy population, which is always cutting down and 
j^ver Ranting, than to any change in the supply of water 

bnrial-groimds ai’e thioHy shaded 

fell If tliPQP f ^ ^ 'would be considered a sacrilege to 
A * ^ trees can continne to grow in such hio’h and 

dry stotious in spite of the negllct man, it selL to 
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me lo be almost certain that they would have flourished 
at least equally well in other places had they not been cut 
down by the hands of the impiwident people themselves. 

The natm’al formation of British Yusufzai oflers many 
advantages for securing an artificial supply of water, which 
I can hardly suppose were lost sight of by the thrifty Bud- 
dhist population, that held the country for so many centuries 
before the conquest of Mahmud of Ghazni brought in the 
rapacious Musalm^ns. The upper or northern half of the 
country is divided by mountain ridges into four distinct 
valleys or basins, which form the present districts of 
Llinkhor, SMam, Bazar, and IJtmanzai. The Badraihhor, 
which waters the last named district, joins the Indus just 
below Ohind ; but all the streams of the other three valleys 
converge and join their waters near Torn, from whence 
they flow in one marshy bed down to the Kdbul Biver op- 
posite Noshehra. 

The valley of Lhnhhor is watered by several streams 
which now flow in deep beds of hard clay, and pass through 
four separate openings in the PSja ridge between Jamhl- 
garhi and Takht-i-Bahi. The Bagi^raikhor and Wuchkhor 
join their scanty streams under Kot Julga near Takht-i-Bahi; 
the Lfinkhor and Ghalpdnikhor unite half way between 
the Takht and JamM-garhi ; and the Godar Rfid, after pass- 
ing the large town of Katlang, flow^s through an opening 
in the ridge immediately under Jam&l-garhi. The main 
stream of the Bfinkhor valley is the Chalp&ni or Khalpani, 
or deceitful waters,” so called from its sudden floodings and 
changing quick-sands.^ It maintains this name throughout 
its com’se, down to its junction with the Khbul Biver opposite 
Noshehra. I think that the KhalpS,ni or Ohalp^ni Biver 
may be identified with ^the Malamantos of Arrian, which he 
joins with the Suastos and Garaios, as the tributaries of the 
Kophas Biver, in the district of Penkolaitis. As the Suastos 
and Garaios have long ago been identified with the rivers of 
Suwht and Panjkora, the Malamantos can only be the Bhal- 
phni ; and this notice of it by the Greeks of Alexander’s 
army would seem to show that in Ms time the stream was 
of more importance than it is at the present day. I take 
Malamantos to be only a slightly corrupt form of the name 
of Khalnuni. 
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Between Taklit-i-Balii and Jamdl-garlii there arc four dis- 
tinct openings in the Phja ridge, each of which lias heen 
cut down to its present level by the annual floods of these 
petty streams during many centuries. Now, any one who 
has examined the large artificial lakes of Bundelkhand and 
llajputana, which were constructed by the old Hindu B>a;ias, 
would sec at once that embankments could casUy he thrown 
across aU of these streams at the points where they pass 
through the Pdia ridge ; and what could now he done noth 
success, is not likely to have escaped the notice of the keen- 
sighted practical ffindu of earlier daj’^s. I conclude, there- 
fore, that hefore the Muhammadan conquest the waters of 
all these streams to the north of the Pfija ridge wnre collect- 
ed dm’ing the floods hy strong emhardonents, and afterwards 
carefully distributed by irrigating channels over the tlih’sty 
plains to the south of Taldit-i-Bahi and damdl-garhi. 

The Shdam valley, which is di’ained hy the Malvhm Hhd, 
lies between the two parallel ridges of Paja and Kdramilr, 
and is quite open to the south for a distance of eight miles 
between flamal-garhi and Shhhhhz-garhi. The channel of 
the Makclm Bfid ^ is not too deep to j)revent its waters being 
drawn up by Persian wheels for the irrigation of a narrow' 
strip of land on each banlv. But there are traces on both 
banks of a much more extensive system of irrigation having 
existed in former days, and I conclude therefore that this 
stream also must once have been embanked at various points, 
and its waters distributed by numerous channels over a 
much wider extent of land. Tliese embankments need not 
have been more than temporary ones constructed annually 
ot bonders, like those which are now made to guide small 
branches of streams to turn water mills. 

The Shagai-Kanda of Bazar and ‘the Badraikhor of 
utnmnzai were most probably embanked in a similar manner, 
and their waters, which are now lost, would have been dis- 
rabuted ^er a broad belt of cultivation extending perhaps 

imaginary 

L™ richer state of the country in early times, we 

b^tli? complete proof in the description of Udydna 
nLner Sung-Tun in A. D. 619. “ At the 

flow ’ a Pdgnm. "they let the streams OTer- 

tow the land, by which the soil is rendered soft and 
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Wlien all tliese embankments existed, and the collected 
■waters were distributed over a wide extent of land, the coun- 
try must have been much more thickly populated, and the 
mounds of ruins, which now stud the plains in all directions, 
would then have been flourishing towns and villages. Such 
I believe to have been the general state of the Tusufzai 
plain down to the time of Mahmud’s invasion. As well 
as I could judge, the number of ruined mounds appeared to 
be greater than that of the existing villages; and as Dr. 
Bellew estimates them at 300 or more,^ the population of the 
Yusufzai plain before the Muhammadan conquest must have 
been more than double that of the present day, or about 
300,000 persons, who would have produced a yearly revenue 
of from £30,000 to 40,000. ^ 

The most complete examination of the Yusufzai rums that 
has yet been made is due to Dr. Bellew, who resided for 
many years at Mardan, and whose unequalled knowledge of 
Pashtu commanded the best information which the country 
could supply. To his published account of the district of 
Yusufzai, as well as to his personal communications, I am 
indebted for much information which I could hardly have 
acquired elsewhere. 

The principal groups of ruins are at Shhhbhz-garhi, Shwal- 
dher, and Sahri Bahlol in the plain; and at P&nigat, Jamtil- 
garhi, Takht-i-Bahi, and Kharkai on the hills. There are 
similar remains at many other places, as at Topi, Ohind, and 
Zeda in Utmanzai; at Tfuli, Bakshali, and Gharyhli in SM- 
am ; and at Matta and Sanghao in Lhnlchor. I have visited 
most of these myself, and I can now add to my own partial 
and hurried researches the more complete and deliberate 
explorations which have been made under my instructions 
by the Sappers and Miners. 

Of the smaller mounds, Dr. Bellew •writes* that they are 
all “ of the same character, and are often more extensive than 
the modern villages built upon them. The surface soil on 
and about them is thickly strewed with fragments of red 
pottery. Below the surface the soil is loose, and contains 
bone, human and other, pieces of red pottery, Hindu beads, 
glass bracelets, ashes, charcoal, a few idols and coins, mostly 
Hindu. In some parts, at four or five feet below the surface, 

' Dr. Bcllew’s Eeporfc on Tusnfwi, p-145. 

® Dr. Bcllcw’s Report on Vnsufzai, p. 145. 
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are found massive stone walls. Many of these mounds 
have been dug into by the natives for these large stones, 
as there is no other source of supply on the plain. In the 
search for these are dug up Bud^ist and Hindu idols, and a 
variety of coins, including Greek, Bactrian, Hindu, Scythi- 
an, and Muhammadan ; the last named, however, only in 
mounds now occupied by modern villages.” 

" The general paucity of stone buildings in the mounds is 
easily accounted for by the absence of the material from the 
spot, and the difficulty of conveying it in sufficient quantity 
from the hills. In some parts the blocks of stone are of great 
size, and their transport from the hills must have been very 
difficult, unless effected by means of wheeled carriages ; for 
many of the mounds are in an alluvial plain, at least fifteen 
miles from the hills. This circumstance will also account 
for the utter obliteration of the mass of the former buildings ; 
for, like the modern villages, they must have been built of 
mud. The traces of stone walls above alluded to, were 
probably parts of the village temples. Near the foot of the 
hills these mounds almost entnely consist of piles of stone, 
covering the foundations of walls and chambers.” 


The ancient remains found in these mounds consist of 
coins, sculptm?es, pieces of pottery, beads of all sizes, and 
bones both of men and animals. The sculptm'es are chiefly 
Buddhist, but a few rare pieces are Brahmanical. The coins 
are very numerous ; and from their evidence alone I can 
state that many of these mounds are the ruins of villa'^es 
which were occupied ftom a period preceding the invasion 
of Alexander down to the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
The earliest coins are the well-known square copper iiieces, 
with various devices on one side only, and others with an 
elephant on one side and a lion on the other, which were 
unitated in the copper coinage of Bantaleon and Agathokles. 
Ui the pure week kings, I obtained several specimens of 
Antimachus, Philoxenes, Antialkidas, Apollodotus, Menan- 
der, and HermEeus. Of the SaccB Scythian kings, I got a 
ew of Moas and Vonones, and a^ considerable number of 

kings of the Tocliari Scythians, I ob- 
Kujula-KadpMzes, twice as many 
HomT ^5. numbers of Kauerte, 

TObte king. Coins of the 

e Huns and little Ynclii, of Indo-Sassanian types. 
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tliougli not nncomnion, were rarely in good order; while 
those of tlie Brahman Mngs of Kabul, both in silver and in 
copper were pretty common. I got only one coin of Mah- 
mud of Ghazni, but I saw several copper specimens of some 
of his successors, and a few of the earlier Pathan kings of 
Delhi. 

The only inscriptions yet found are all in the Arian char- 
acter, which would appear to have fallen into disuse about 
the beginning of the second century after the Christian era, 
as the gold coins of the Indo-ScytMan Tochari, even so early 
as the time of Bazo-Deo, use only the Indian letters of the 
Gupta period. It seems probable, therefore, that the great 
mass of the Buddhist monasteries and temples of yusufzai 
must have been built during the reign of Kanishka and 
his immediate successors, from about B. C. 50 to A. D. 160. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era, as we learn 
from the different Chinese pilgrims Pa-Hian, Sung-Yun, and 
Hwen-Thsang, the district of Pakkalaoti or Penkolaitis was 
full of Buddhist buildings. But in the time of the last 
pilgrim the Brahmanists had already introduced the worship 
of their god Maheswara Deva, and of his wife Bhimfi, 
whose statue in blue stone was set up on the top of a high 
mountain at 50 li, or upwards of eight miles, to the north-east 
of JPo-lii-sha. This I will hereafter show to be the Karamar 
mountain, eight miles to the north-east of Shahbdz-garhi, 
which place I have identified with Fo-hi-sha, the native city 
of the famous Prince Sudatta. This early introduction of 
Brahmanism is amply confirmed by the coins of the little 
Yuchi, on which we find both the trident of Siva and his bull 
Nandi. It is corroborated by the statement of Sung-Yun^ 
that the king of Gdndhdra in A. D. 520 “did not believe 
the laws of Buddha,, but loved to worship demo7is.” The 
people of the country, however, “ had a great respect for 
the laws of Buddha, and loved to read the sacred books.’^ 
Here we see that the people were still attached to the old 
faith, although their king was a determined Brahmanist. 
But Buddhism continued to decline, and before the conquest 
of the country by the Muhammadans it had probably disap- 
peared altogether. Its monuments, however, still survive 
in such numbers, and of such strildng beauty, as to attest 


' Kcal’s Chinese pilgrims, p, 197. 
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beyond all doubt tliat it was once the dominant religion of a 
ricb and pious people, who were proud to expend their wealth 
in costly monuments for the honom’ of their religion. 

Of the Brahmanical period there are few remains, except 
- coins, which are, however, so exceedingly numerous, that 
they alone are sufficient to prove the complete ascendancy 
obtained by the Brahmans during the two centuries imme- 
diately preceding the Muhammad^an conquest. 

Of the Muhammadans themselves but few monuments 
now remain except coins. The oldest is a red brick building 
at Kapur-da-garhi, which the people attribute to Mahmud of 
G-hazni. The place is said to have been . originally founded 
by Mahmud, who named it Langarkot, the present name 
being a comparatively modern one, derived from a youth 
called Kapfir. 

shAhbAz-garhi. 


The great rock inscription at Sh£ihbdz-garhi was first dis- 
covered by General Court, who described it as being situated 
quite close to^ Kapurdi-garhi, and almost effaced hy time} 
Kapurdi-garhi, however, is two miles distant, and the rock is 
actually within the boundary of the large village of 
Sh‘dhb&z-garhi, from which it is less than half a mile distant. 
Court’s notice of the rock inscription stimulated the zeal 
and cmiosity of Masson, who, in October 1838, j)roceeded 
to^ Shahbaz-garhi®, where he succeeded in making a very 
fair copy of the inscription, which enabled Norris to identify 
it as another transcript of Asoka’s well-known edicts, but 
engraved in Arian characters. 


I visited the place in January 1847, hut I had no means 
of making an impression of the inscription ; and as I believed 
that Masson had made a complete copy, I did not attempt 
to take a hand copy. But my examination of Masson’s 
impression, now in London, showed me that it was very 
desnable to have a more perfect copy ; and during my explora- 
tion of the Panjab in the past cold season I visited Shdhbaz- 
garm, and after considerable trouble and delay from several 
days of heavy rain, I beKeve that I succeeded in making as 

^ the-whole mscription as the rough siu- 
lace o± the rock will permit. . 


’ Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal V, page 481. 
lioyal Asiatic Society’s Journal Vlil, page 297, 
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During my stay at SliCilxbtrz-garlii I made a survey of 
the neighhourhoodi and was sui*prised to find that the present 
village was the site of a very old and extensive city, which, 
according to the people, was once the capital of the country, 

' They pointed to several mounds of ruins as having been 
inside the city, and to two well-lmown spots named Khaprai 
and Khapardarrdf as the sites of the northern and eastern 
gates of the city. The truth of their statements was con- 
firmed by an examination of the ground within the limits 
specified, which I found everywhere strewn with broken 
bricks and pieces of pottery. The old name of the place 
was not known ; but some said it was Sattdmi, and others 
Setrdm and Siiai'dnii, all of which I believe to be simple 
corruptions of the name of the famous Buddhist Prince 
Suddna or Sudatta. 

The present name of Sh^hbaz-garhi is not older than the 
time of Baber, and was derived from the Zi^rat, or shrine of 
a famous saint named Shahbftz-kalandar, who died about thirty 
years before Baber’s conquest of the Tusufzai country’. Ac- 
cording to the statements of the peoj)le, Sh&,hb{iz was a kdfir ; 
and this agrees with Baber’s account of him as “ an impious 
imbeliever, who, in the com’se of the last thirty or forty years, 
had perverted the faith of numbers of the Yusufzais and 
Dilazdks.” Baber thus continues : At the abrupt termina- 
tion of the hill of MalvS-m, there is a small hillock that 
overlooks all the plain coimtry ; it is extremely beautiful, com- 
manding a prospect as far as the eye can reach, and is con- 
spicuous from the lower grounds. Upon it stood the tomb 
of Sh^hbS,z-kalandar. I visited it, and surveyed the whole 
place. It struck me as improper that so charming and 
delightful a spot should be occupied by the tomb of an 
unbeliever. I therefore gave orders that the tomb should 
be pulled down and levelled with the ground.” As this 
was in A. D. 1519, the death of Sh^hbdz must have taken 
j)lace about A. D. 1490. The old name must therefore have 
been in use down to the time of Baber ; but unfortunately 
ho gives only the name of MaMm, which is that of tlie 
stream of Shhhbaz-garhi at the present day. Baber also 
speaks of the hill above the shrine of Shahb^z as the hill 


' AccortVng lo AMu\n Drtrwnmli, quot«l by Or, 'Rcllcw \n his Yvsuf/.iii Kepovt, page 
IIG; nnd this date is confirmed by Baber’s o'\n accounU avhicb is quoted in the text. 
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of MaHm; but ilie name is not iliaf of ibe town but of 
the Talley, as bn mentions that be lialtcd in the Tniflsl 
of MalfA,ni.” I accept therefore tlio statement of the people 
that the old name of the to^vn was something like Sattbini 
or Setrttm, or Sitarbm, which I propose to identify with 
the city of the famous Buddhist Prince SudAna. 

The antiquity of the site of ShAhh{Si7,-garhi did not escape 
the notice of Dr. Bellow, who describes the place as “ built 
on the actual ruins of an ancient stone-built town, the 
foundations of some of the former houses still existing in 
tolerable formation in different parts of fhe modern mud- 
huilt village.” As a proof “ that this site was in past times 
occupied by Buddhist and Efindii races, he adduces the 
fact that “ coins are still found in excavating the soil round 
the old walls. ^ 


^ In the accompanying map- I have inserted all the prin- 
cipal mounds of ruins, ^ whicli seiwc to mark the extreme 
limits of the ancient city. The modern village occupie.s the 
western slope of Mount Zarrai, which is a short spur thrown 
off from the western extremity of the great mouufain of 
KAramAr, which Baber calls “ the liill of lilakAm.” The 
site of the old town is hounded to the west by the stream of 
the MakAm BAd for about oue mile in length ; and to the 
east for about- the same length by the end of the m’cat 
mountain of KAramAr ; the several distances between the 
stream and the mountain ridge being about one mile, except 
towards the south, where they approach within S.OOO feet. The 
whole ciromt is therefore about four miles, and the area about 
one sqiiaie mile, of whicli not less than ouc-fourtli is occupied 
by the rocky ridge of Zarrai. To the nortli, hevond ]\Iouiit 
Zarrai, the extreme limit of the old city is marked hv the 
presence of hi'oken bricks and pottery for\ipwards of a quarter 
of a mile farth^, but I consider that this was only a suburb, 
outside the city waUs. The true limits of the citv nothin 

I" west, tlie 

Makam Bud up to Khaprai, where the north gate is said to 
have been situated; on the north, the Zarraf ridge, from 
Khapm to the north-east gate in the Gol Pass, where no, 

’ exceptmg for a short distance to join 
Khapiai with a spur of the r idge ; on the east, the KAramAr 

’ I^epn^t on Yusafzai, page Ilf! ”” 

Sec Plate ni, Unins at ShabbAz-garlii. 
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I'idge from, the north-east gate at Gel to the east at Khapar 
Darra, and thence to the end of the ridge in the rocky mound 
called Hinduhn Gnndai ; and on the south, ffom Hiuduhn 
Gundai to the Mak&,m Hud, a distance of only 3,000 feet. 

As the present rillage, which occupies about only one- 
sixth of the old area, contains 4 j 00 houses, the ancient city 
may have contained about 2,500 houses, and upwards of 
12,000 inhabitants ; or with the suburbs on all sides perhaps 
not less than 20,000 inhabitants. 

The principal existing remains at ShtLhbaz-garhi consist 
of the Pnkai mound on the north, the Hhere Gundai and 
Butsahri mounds on the east, the Hindudn Gundai mound 
on the south, with the famous rock inscription half-way 
up the hill immediately above it. There are also many smaller 
mounds within the city limits, and several extensive mounds 
at Ohanak-ka-dheri, one mile to the north, and a large cave 
in the KSiramar hill to the north-east. 

The JPidmi mound is the extreme western end of the Zarrai 
hill, immediately to the north of the present village, and 
to the south of the north gate at Kbaprai. It is 100 feet 
square at top and 60 feet in height, and is composed chiefly 
of large stones and huge bricks, 13 inches square by 3^- 
thick. On two sides I traced the remains of walls, and on 
the north-west, facing the J\Iakam HM, I uncovered a flight 
of steps. As I was informed by the people that this mound 
had been excavated by the Sappers in 1871 without any 
result, I was induced to give up my intended exploration. 

The Khere Gundai mound is situated outside the Khapar 
Harr&i Pass, which is said to have been the east gate of the 
city. The mound is rather extensive, being 4i00 feet long 
from north to south and 260 feet broad. At the south-east 
corner there is a large mass of ruin, 25 feet in height, and 
upwards of 80 feet square at base. A superficial excava- 
tion showed this to be the remains of a large Vihar, 58 square 
outside with walls 5 feet d< inches thick, standing on a terrace 
71 feet square. The entrance was to the north, towards 
the east gate of the city. Inside I found four massive 
pillars, each 7 feet 5 inches square. I regret that I was 
imable to explore this building further for want of time, 
as it would appear from its size to have been of some 
importance. Perhaps the Sappers may be able to complete 
its excavation during the next cold season. 



u ARCILKOLOQICAL UEl'OUT, ISTii-Ta. 

The JBufsffkn moimd siands half a mile to the nori,li-east 
of Khere Gundai, and the same distanec to the cast of 
Khapai* Darra, and on the high road to the Tndns at Ohind. 
It is about eq^nal in height Id the Piikai mound, and is rather 
more extensiro ; but as it is entirely covered witli 3Iidmm- 
madan tombs, I found it quite impossible to make any ex- 
plorations whatever. Immediately to the soulli of tlic 
mound stands the Zldnil, or shrine of Akhun Biiba. sur- 
rounded hy a few Imts. Tlic name of Bulmhri, or Bulsen, 
most probably refers to some statue or monument of Bud- 
dha, which once stood on the mound. 

The Mbnludn Gv.ndm^ or “hilloclv of tlic Ilindus,’’ derives 
its name from the practice of the Hindu inhahitants of 
hitrying in it all their chiidreii who die young. It is an 
isolated eminence at tlic extreme south-ivcst end of the 
Kdramfir ridge, and about 250 yards distant from .the great 
rook inscription. It is about the same size as the Bakai 
mound, and presents the remains of a square cnclosiuo of 
stone walls. It was excavated hy the Siix?per.s in ISVl* but 
without any results. It has already been identified by 
Dr. Bellow^ with the site of the tomb of Shhhbaz Kalandar 
as described by Baber, whoso account lias been quoted 
before. Brom its position at the extreme cud of the Khra- 
mdr ridge, it commands, as correctly stated by Baber, "a 
prospect as far as the eye can reach, and is conspicuous from 
the lower grounds.-” Dr. Bcllew is no doubt quite right 
in liis conclusion, that this is probably the site of an an- 
cient Buddhist monastery,” 

Of the smaller mounds within the limits of the city I 
explored only two, the greater numher being covered with 
llnhammadan tombs. These two were situated immediately 
under the Zarrai hill, and about midway between the village 
and the Gel Pass, or north-east gate of the ancient city. 
Both showed the remains of largo stone enclosui*es, the 
more perfect one being 73 feet broad with a building 39 feet 
square, at a distance of 56 feet from the south wall. This 
may have been either a Vibdr, or the square basement of a 
Stupa. In this monnd we discovered a broken statue of 
Buddha, together with several fragments of others, and a 


I Eeport on Ynsnfzai, p. 116. 

: Jfemoii’s by Lcydtu ami ErskiuCj p. 252. 
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copper coin of tlie Scytliian king, Wema Kadpiiises, who 
lived about 60 B. 0. 

Of the mounds lying outside the city to the north, the 
nearest, marked G in the map, is one quarter of a mile to the 
north of the Gel Pass, or north-east gate of the city. It is 
a long low mound, not exceeding 10 feet in its highest part. 

About one mile and a quarter to the north of the Gel Pass 
there is a group of several mounds known as Qhanalca-dheri. 
The meaning of this is unlmown. There are three principal 
mounds, each several hundred feet in length, and from 15 to 
20 feet in height. They all show the remains of massive 
stone walls ; but as three days’ superficial excavation disclosed 
nothing of value except a number of walls, I gave up their 
^ further exploration for want of time. 

• The cave which I discovered in the PAram&.r hill is 
situated in the north face of the ridge, just two miles to the 
north-east of the village of Shiihbaz-garhi. It has no special 
name, and is simply known as “ the Cave.” It is a natural 
hollow under an immense concave mass of rock, which, has 
been increased partly by the long-continued action of water 
running through it, and partly by the hand of man in scoop- 
ing out the floor. The cave is about 80 feet up the side of 
the hill, with its opening facing the north. The mouth is 
16 feet long and rather low, but the height has been reduced 
purposely by piling up stones to form a rough wall right 
across the opening.^ The greatest depth from the mouth to 
the back of the cave is 25 feet, and ttie greatest lengtii 26 
feet. The height varies very much, from 4i|- feet at the 
lowest point of the mouth to 9^- feet at the highest point of 
the covering mass of rock. I had twenty people with me 
when I visited the cave, and as it rained heavily for about an 
hour, the whole party found shelter inside, and there was more 
than suJGdcient room for the same number to have slept on the 
floor. 

As the cave of Sudatta is said to have had two chambers, 
I had already made enquiries for a second room, but none 
was known to any of my party. ‘Wliile the rain lasted and 
the men were employed in digging up the floor, I made a 
more minute examination of the cave, and at the farthest 
point I spied a small dark hole only If feet broad and 27 f 


* See Plate IV for n plan and section of this cave. 
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feet liigli. As no end could be felt ivitli a long pole of 10 
feet, a man crept inside through the narrow opening, whieli 
he found to be 7 feet in length, when it suddenly increased 
to 6 feet in breadth for a further length of 12 feet, with an 
average, height of 3 and 4 feet. Originally this second 
room must have been somewhat higher, say from 5 to 6 feet, 
as the bottom is now filled with a mass of small rounded 
stones, which appear to have been washed in from above. 
This, then, was the cave that I was in search of, and which I 
will presently attempt to identify with the famous two- 
chambered cave of Prince Sudilna, or Sudatta. 

In the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims Sung-Yun and 
Hwen-Thsang, there are some very curious details regarding 
the various spots which had been rendered famous by the 
rornantic and well-known story of Prince Sudana, who was 
believed to have been one of the previous incarnations of 
Buddha. The story is told at length in the Wessantara 
JMca, which is one of the most popular Buddhist legends 
both in Ceylon and in Burma at the present day,^ and 
which was Ho doubt equally popular in other Buddhist 
countries of ancient India. It was certainly very well 
known in Mdlwa as the whole history of the prince, and his 
wife and their two children is represented at length in the 
sculptures of the north gate of the great Bhilsa Tope.= 

According to the legend. Prince Wessantara was the son of 
Sanda Baja of Siwi, and his wife Phnsati. Tlie capital city 
was named ^ Jayatura, and the country adjoined that of 
Ghetiya, which also had its Baja. The prince was noted for 
his unusual liberality, and for never refusing to give away 
any of his possessions that he was asked for. This extreme 
heneyolence at length brought him into trouble, when the 
people rose indignantly, and demanded his banishment for 

giving away the richly-prized white elephant of Siwi to the 

Baja of Kalmga. The religious history begins at this point, 
and every spot connected with his after-career possessed a 
monument commemorating the event. In the narratives of 

prince is named Sudana and 
‘ lUustrious giver ;» hut this was only a title 
gwen t^Wessantara on account of his great liberiity, as 

= TWs^rs^firSt^Sd ouf Bigaiidet’s BuT^ese Buddha,’ p. 83. 

Tol. 169, ^ see Boy ill Asiatic Society’s Journal, 2nd series. 
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the histories of Sudana and Wessantara are precisely the 
same. 

In the legend of Wessantara there is nothing to indicate 
in what part of India the country of Siwi and the city of 
Jayatura were situated ; ^ hut from the joint testimony of 
Sung-Tun and Hwen-Thsang we learn that the people of 
Northern Gandh^ra believed that their own chief city was 
the actual scene of all the famous deeds of charity done by 
Prince Sudatta. But there is no reason to suppose that the 
country of Sibi or Siwi was to the west of the Indus. The 
legend was most probably suggested by the actual name 
of the district, Sudani^ which, by a slight alteration, became 
Siiddna — “ Aut ex re nomen^ aut ex rocahulo fahula.^^ 
The latter was, no doubt, the case in the present instance, 
as we know it to have been in so many others of the most 
famous Buddhist legends. Thus, by a slight alteration, 
Tahshasila, or the cut stone, ” became Taksha-sira, or the 
“cut head,” and originated the legend of Buddha presenting 
his head to a starving tiger. So also Ahi-l'slieira, or the 
“ snake’s field,” became Ahi-Ghhatrai or the “ Snalce^s liood^^ 
and gave rise to the legend of the snake protecting Buddha 
from the rain by canopying him with his hood. 

The city of Sudatta is called To-lu-sha by BLwen-Thsang, 
and Fo-slia-fzi by Sung-yun, or simply Fo-sha^ as the last 
syllable fu means ' city’. The two transcripts are evidently 
intended for the same, which M. Julien renders by Varusha. 
The position assigned to it by Hwen-Thsang is about 40 
miles to the north-east of Peshawar, and 27 miles to the 
north-west of VtaJcliandai or Ohind. These bearings and 
distances fix the site of the city somewhere in the valley of 
the Mak^m Bfid, which the subsequent mention of the 
Hanthlok hill and of a cave within a few miles of the city 
limits to the neighbourhood of ShahbA.z-garhi. That this 
was one of the chief cities of the country in ancient times 
we learn from the traditions of the people, as well as from 
the extent of the existing ruins and the presence of the 
great rock inscription of Asoka. Prom all these conemring 
circumstances I feel satisfied that the site of Shilhbdz-garhi 
represents the ancient city of Fo-hi~s?ia or Fo-sha, an 

' T 'bcl\G\'c iliiit Sihi, nnd its capital Jat/afura, may lie identified with Saiirdln and its 
rhirf city Chiton I propose to discuss this question wlien I coinc to speak of Udnsi and 
Tus^Mm, 
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idontification wliicli will be strongly cori’oboratccl by an 
examination of some of tlie dclails furuislicd by the Chinese 
pilgrims. 

Outside tlic cast gate of tbe city tliore was a monastery 
containing fifty monks and a stupa of Asoka, wbicb stood on 
the spot where Sudana’s son and dang] iter were sold by 
the Brahman to whom they had been given in cliarity to 
serve as slaves. The monastery and stupa are most 
probably represented by the ruins of the Khere Otindni 
and Butsahri mounds, which stand just outside the east 
gate of the old city. 

To the north of the city at a distance of 1 li, or 8S0 feet, 
stood the temple of the white elephant palace, which, 
according to Sung Yun/ contained “stone images highly 
adorned and veiy beautiful, very many in number, and 
covered with gold sufllcient to dazzle the eyes.” Before the 
temple was a tree called the white elephant tree, from wliich 
the temple took its origin and name. 'Wifhin the temple 
there was a picture of Prince Sudatta wiidi his wife and 
children begging from a Brahman, which drew tears even 
from the Tartar conquerors. Prom Hwen-Tiisang we leai'n, 
as might readily have been guessed, that this temple occu- 
pied the spot where the prince had lakcn leave of the 
people, after being compelled from the city for giving away 
in charity to the Brahmans the great elephant belong- 
ing to his father. The place was to the north of the town, 
and was marked by a stupa. This site I take to he the 
long low mound indicated by G in the map" at a short 
distance to the north of the Gel Pass. It is on the side of 
the road direct from the city leading to the cave in the 
mountain of K!ttramS,r. Around it stood fifty monasteries. 

At 20 li, or 3|- miles to the north-east of the town, stood 
Mount Bantalok,® about which were several holy places. 
One of these was the spot where the prince had given liis 
son and daughter to a Brahman ; this wns marked by a 
stupa. Another was the scene of the flogging of the two 
children, by the merciless Brahman, when their blood red- 
dened the earth. All the ground in this part is quite red, 
aud in Januar y I found that the trees and plants were 

BeaVs Siing-Ytin, p. 201. 

" Sec Plate III for this position. 

Julion's HwcU'Tlisaug, II, p. 123. 
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generally of a reddisli brown colour. A tliird was tlie cave, 
hewn from tlie rock, wliere the prince and his wife gave 
themselves up to meditation. Sung-Yun^ places the rock- 
cave of Sudatta to the south-east of the crest of Mount 
Shen- Qli% or the hill of “ Illustrious Charity.” He adds that 
it had two chambers ; and that ten paces in front of it there 
was a great square stone j on zvliick it loas said the 'prince 
was accustomed to sit.” 

Mount Hantalok I would identify with the south-western 
• peak of the Karamhr hiU, which is well known to the Afghans 
by the name of MeJcha-Sanda, or the “ male buffalo.” Sanda 
is no doubt the old name, although it is now a common 
Hindi term for a buffalo. The name is closely rendered by 
Sung-Yun in the Chinese syllables Shen-Gli% where the 
second syllable represents the cerebral d of the Indian 
alphabet. On the northern slope of this hill I discovered a 
two-chambered cave, which I have no hesitation in identify- 
ing with the two-chambered cave of Sudatta and his family, 
and there stUl lies in front of it a great block of stone, 12 feet 
square, as described by Sung-Yun. Its upper smfface is 
quite flat, but it is not horizontal. It has, perhaps, by the 
lapse of time, lost its original level by water running 
beneath it. It is now cracked right across. The only 
difficulty about this identification is the distance of the 
cave from the city, which Hwen-Thsang makes 20 U, or 
uj)wards of three miles, whereas the cave which I discovered 
is not more than tw^o miles from the present village and only 
one mile from the nearest point of the old city. 

At 3 Hi or just half a mile to the west of the cave, 
Sung-Yun places the spot where Indra, in the shape of a 
lion, concealed ManJda, or Madri Devi, the wife of Sudatta. 
It was commemorated by a stupa, the ruins of which may 
be identified with the small mound marked H in the map. 
Both pilgrims speak of the beauty of the valley in which the 
city was built; and Sung-Yun adds that the soil was a rich 
loam.- This is true of the SMam valley, but not of Lunldior, 
where there is much stiff clay. Accoi’ding to Sung-Yun, the 
city walls had double gates, which is explained by Hwen- 
Thsang when he speaks of passing “ the gate of the outer 


’ nenVs Svingr-Yun, p. IP J. 
= Jk'jil'? S«np-Yun, j>. 200. 

VOL. V, 
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■walls.” ^ TJic city, tliercforc, bad a double line of walls. 
Within the city, he adds, there 'vvas a iHa etical lerajde of an- 
cient date called Bav(j4eli, or, as Mr. lieal siiga:e.sts, this pas- 
sage may, perhaps, be rendered “ within and nithoui this city ; 
there are very many old temples, which are named tyang-ichr 
This term recalls the name of Mehlia !Sun<la, which is at the ' 
present day given to the peak above the doublc-cbaraberecl 
cave. Now, close to the peak of this hill there was a tem- 
ple of Po-7ciu (Bhagavan) built by the Yakshas, which con- 
tained ciglity priest, s. Perhaps Po-l:in Sangleh may be the 
Chinese form of MeJeha Sauda. 

At 50 It, upwards of eight miles to tlic north-cast of the city, 
Hwon-Tlisaug places a high mountain, on which there was 
a statue in blue stone of the Goddess Bbima, the wife of 
Maheswara Deva. At the foot of the bill Iberc was a tem- 
ple of the God himself, to whom the Pdanpaian, ash-smeared 
devotees, paid their devotions. This loffy^ liill I -iroiild iden- 
tify with the Khramfir peak, which rises to a heiglit of 3,dS0 
feet above the sea. Its distance from Slmbbaz-grirbi is just 
eight miles, but its direction is rather cast-nortb-cast tlian 
north-east. I have, liowevcr, no doubt Avbatavcr that IChramfir 
is the peak referred to by the Cbiucsc pilgrim. 

I have been disappointed in not being able to discover any 
notice of this ancient city by ilic historians of iVlexander the 
Great, That it was a place of importance at the lime of his 
invasion is proved hy its selection as the site of one of 
Asoka s long inscriptions. I have a suspicion that it may he 
Pazaria, of which the Foslia of Siing-Yun, represents the 
first two syllables very closely, and if the middle syllable of 
Hwen-Thsang’s Po-lu-sha miglit be placed at the cni I think 
mat ms name might he accepted as a very fair transcript of 
Bazar or Bazaria. Arrian’s description of Bazaria, as situ- 
ated upon an eminence and smTouiidcd by a stout %vall,= agrees 
so closely with the actual position of Sluihhriz-g*arhi as well 
as with the accounts of Sudatta’s city given hy the Chinese 
pi grims that I feel a strong inclination to identifv the 
clasycal Bazaria, or Bazira, with the Posha and Po4n--sM 

Hwen-Thsang. Quintus Curtins adds 
nommg to the account of Ai-rian, except that Bazii-a was 

an opulent town.” 


* Julien’s Hwon-Ths.ing— II 122. 

* .Auiibasip, IV, 27. 
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’ The great inscription of Asoka is engraved on a large 
shapeless mass of trap rockj lying about 80 feet up the slope 
of the hill, with its western face looking downwards towards 
the village of Sh4hbaz-garhi. The greater portion of the 
inscription is on the eastern face of the rock looking up the 
hill, but aU the latter part, which contains the names of the 
five Greek kings, is on the western,face.^ The mass of rock is 
24i feet long and about 10 feet in height, with a general thick- 
ness of about 10 feet. "When I first saw the inscription in 
January 1847 there was a large piece of rock, which had 
fallen from above, resting against the upper or eastern face 
of the inscription. At my req[uest this piece of rock had 
been removed in 1871 by a party of Sappers, and I was thus 
able to take a complete impression of this side of the inscrip- 
tion. I cleared the ground both above and below the rock, 
and built level terraces in front of both inscriptions so as to 
be able to examine with tolerable ease any doubtful portions. 
The eastern face, though not smooth, presents a nearly even 
surface, the result of a natmul fracture; but the western 
face is rough and uneven, and the letters, though not much 
worn, do not afford a good impression. I therefore traced 
them out carefully with ink for the pm’pose of taking an eye 
copy ; but' the ink was washed out at night by a heavy fall 
of rain. The same thing happened a second time, but after 
a third tracing the weather became fair, and 1 was able to 
make a complete eye copy as well as an impression of this 
important part of Asoka’s inscription. Every doubtful letter 
was examined several times in different lights, and was 
copied by my native assistants as well as by myself, until by 
repeated comparisons the true form was generally obtained. 
Tinder these circumstances I believe that I have secm’ed as 
perfect and as accurate a copy of this famous inscription as 
it is now possible to make. As no photographs can be taken 
of either face of the inscription on account of the slope of 
the hill, an eye copy, thus checked by an impression, is, I 
believe, the best possible substitute. I propose hereafter to 
collate the Shahbdz-garhi inscription with the Khalsi inscrip- 
tion, as both of these texts are nearly perfect in the important 
13th Tablet wliich contains the names of the five Greelc 
kings, and of several well known districts of India. The 


* See V for a copy of tfiis pari of tbe iascriplion. 
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words of iliG Slililibilz-gaidii inscripi-ion in tins part arc as 
follow : from near tlie beginning of iiie Otb line— 

Antiyoica nama Yona raja, par m elm leim JitHyohena elm- 
tura IlII rajani, Turanunje nama, Anill:ena numa, Alaica 
nama, Alihmndaro nama, nkha Ghoja JPantJa, A mm, Tom- 
hapanniya, limammcmm hcmwimcvam raja, vkhmnrAdi? Yonu- 
Kamhoyeslm, JS^aMaJca^Nahhamafeahn, Bhoja-lAfiniJccslm, 
AndhHuPuUndeshn, savaiam, dc. O'lic name of Aloxandor 
is written Alikasandaro, which agrees witli the Alikyamdak 
of the Kbiilsi version. Then follow ihe names of several 
countries of which not one was recognized by (dthcr Norris or 
Wilson. Of these Clioda and Panda arc tlie well Icnorni 
Ohola and Pandya of early history. A ram or perhaps Am 
may he the country of Ptolemy’s Aii, an identification which 
is rendered still more probable by the subsequent mention of 
Tambapanniya or Ceylon. Of the last scries of names the 
Yonas and Kamhojas arc well known. Of the A^ahhakasaxA 
idethhamaiis (or Nohhapaniis of the Kbhlsi lcxt)j, I cannot 
offer even a conjecture, hut the Bhojas arc mentioned both m 
the Mahahharata and in the i’urauns. The name of the 
Bitinlcas occurs also in tlic 5th edict, and is ])robahly the 
same as the Badeuel-ayika of the ]3hi}sa To])o iiiserijitions.’ 
The last people are the Andhras and the BuUndas. 

This mention is of the highest imiiortancc for the ancient 
history of India, as it proves that tlio generally accepted 
chronology which assigns the rise of the Andhras to so late 
a period as B. C. 21 is undoubtedly erroneous. I had already 
discovered this error from an examination of the Kmihan 
and Ndsik inscriptions of Gotamiputra Siltakarni and his 
successor Budumavi, which clearly belong to the same period 
as the well Imown Gupta inscriptions. After much con- 
sideration of the career of Gotamiputra Saiakami, I ventiu'cd 
to^ suggest that he might he identified with the famous 
8alwdhan, or SdfavdJian, which would place him in A. D. 79 
instead of A. I). 320, as generally adopted. That this con- 
clusion was well founded is now proved hy the mention of 
Andhras in the edicts of Asoka,"- which carries back the , 
foundation of the kingdom of Andhra from the latter part 


\ C«tmuigliam>8 Bhilsa Topes, No. 140 inscription. 

T,v' suffixea r is very distinct on tlic rock, and was so copie 

vol XU of il,. i f -T' t” Inscription on tliu back of the rod' i 
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of the first century B. C. to the earlier half of the thu’d 
century B. C. If rre adopt the amount of correction, Tvhich 
I had already made for Gotamiputra of A. D. 320 — 78=2432 
years, then the foundation of the Andhra kingdom 'will be 
placed in B. 0. 21 + 24i2=B. 0. 263, or exactly contem- 
poraneous •with Asoka. 

I am now preparing a reduced copy of the whole of the 
Shalihdz-garhi inscription for publication along with the texts 
of the Khdlsi and other versions of Asoka’s edicts. The 
Khdlsi text is generally in good preservation, excepting only 
the lower part of the front inscription and the upper part of 
the side inscription, containing the middle portion of the 
13th edict. The Khalsi text is also important for its separa- 
tion of the words, and for the frequent use of the sibilant sh, 
w^hich -w^as clearly borrowed from the Arian alphabet. That 
it was a recent introduction may he gathered from the fact 
that the same words are carelessly given in both the old and 
the new forms even in the same edicts as in x>asanda and 
paslianda, sustisa and siisushay vasa and and others. 

The end of each edict is also distinctly marked by a curved 
line or bracket. In the copy of the Sh^hbdz-garhi inscription 
on the back of the rock prepared by Noms and Wilson, the 
uppermost Hue is omitted altogether, then* first Hne being my 
second Hne, so that I have 14 Hues altogether instead of 13. 
This upper part, however, has so many gaps in it that it does 
not promise to be of much ser-rice in recovering the missing 
text of the first-half of the 13th edict. But the latter half 
is in very fair preservation, fully equal to that of the Klidlsi 
text. Thus fortunately, for the purpose of comparison, we 
no'w possess two good versions of the most important part of 
Asoka’s inscriptions preserved in the "widely different charac- 
ters of Ariana and India. 

The Arian version is of special value in determining the 
true reading of many W'ords in the Indian version, partly 
from its possession of the three sibilants, and partly from its 
use of the attached r. 

The value of the last is best seen in the important name 
of Andhra, which Wilson read as Andha, although he had 
observed that the Shdhbdz-garhi text departs less from the 
Sanskrit than the other, retaining some compound consonants, 
as in instead of piya” to which he might have added 
hi' in Jdraniana, sr in Sramana, and other equally distinct 
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examples. Tlic ilirco sibilants are I’oimd togeHir>r in tbe 
word simtsJia, wliich is writien simply fitmtsa m all the 
Indian Tcrsions excepting some parts of the Khfilsi lexi, 
where the sJi is used of nearly the same form ns the Arinn 
letter. The same letter is also found in the word i^ash^f, 
year which replaces vasa of the Indian lexis, and in the 
jplural forms of Kamhoyr.film and J^uUndf>fihir, which tahe the 
place of Kahojemi. and Ptilindesu of the other versions. 

But the most remarkahlc departure from the Indian tcxls 
is the use of the vernacular word hrtroya for twelfth, instead 
of the Sanskrit (heddasa. This word occurs twice in the 
inscription, near the beginning of the 3rd and towards flic 
end of the 4th edict, ^Strange to say it remained unrecog- 
nized by Wilson, who simply remarks, “ in place of dwtklam, 
twelve, *and vasa, year, t,hc inscription has haraya hut 

the first must he wrong.” Of the second cxamjde, he says 
that ‘Hherc is a blank instead of the number,” although 
IN' orris’s Arinn text has the letters for vnra + vaf<ha quite 
distinct, while his English transliteration gives vn rava vasha ; 
by thus separating ?;« from the following letters it seems that 
E orris also failed to recognize the true vcriiacnlnr bnraya for 
“twelfth.” 

I observe that the word clialnrcif “four,” in the ISth edict, 
is followed by four upright sti’okes thus, |j||, in the Slifihbaz- 
garhi text, and that the corresponding word chaUtra, ‘ fom*,’ 
in the Khdlsi text, is followed by an upright cross, thus 4- , 
which must therefore he tlie old Indian cypher for 4. TJiis 
form was afterwards modified to a St. Andrews’ cross, or x , 
in which shape it was adopted by all the people who used the 
Arian characters, as may he seen in tlic ditferent inscriptions of 
the kings Kanishka, Huvishka, and Goudopharcs, and of the 
Satrap Liako-Kujulaka. Previous to the adoption of tliis 
Indian symbol, the cyphers of the western people would seem 
to have been limited to single strokes, as the words pancheshu 
panclieslm, “ every five,” are followed bj" five upright strokes, 
which precede the words vasheshii, ‘years.’ 

Before leaving tlie city of Siidatta both Snng-Yim and 
Hwen-Thsang notice the house of a famous Eislii in tlie 
middle of the valley. Hwen-Thsang gives no details, but the 
place could not have been far from the cave, as Sudaita is 
said to have taken exercise close to it. Sung-Tun calls the 
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-HisM Wi-po, and adds tliat tlie king of tlie country 
dedicated a cliapel to iiim, witli a statue of the E.ishi, -wliicii 
was ornamented with much gold leaf.^ This notice is of 
some importance, as we learn from it that statues were 
actually dedicated to holy men as well as to Buddha, and I 
infer therefore that chapels may also have been dedicated 
to kings. 


TAKHT-I-BAHI. 

On leaving the city of Sudatta, Hwen-Thsang states that 
he made about 100 li, or nearly 17 miles, to the north-west 
from the Bishi’s house, and crossing a little hill he reached 
a great mountain, to the south of which there was a monas- 
tery containing a few monks who studied the MaJidydna. 
Near it was a stupa built by Asoka on the spot where the 
Bishi Ekasringa had formerly lived. The only notice of this 
holy man is. that he lost his divine powers through the 
seductive arts of a courtesan, who actually persuaded him 
to carry her .on his shoulders through the town. 

The loearing and distance of the high hill almost exactly 
agree with that of the Takht-i-Bahi mountain, measured 
from Shdhbdz-garhi. The monument of the Rishi Eka- 
sringa with its neighbouring monastery I would identify 
■with the great stupa of Sahri Bahlol, which was ojoened by 
Dr. Bellew, and the monastery attached to it. As nothing is 
said about any monuments on the high Mil itself, I conclude 
that the Buddhist establishments on Takht-i-Bahi had 
already been abandoned before the time of Hwen-Thsang’s 
visit. 

The Mil of Takht-i-Balii forms tMee sides of an oblong 
square, of which the north face is open, and the south is 
formed by the highest ridge of the Mil, which is very nearly 
straight. About half-way between the two long ridges, 
which form the east and west sides of the square, there is a 
shorter ridge or spui’, which runs almost directly north from 
the crest of the MU. The ruins of Bahi occupy this centre 
spur and two other shorter spurs to the east of it, as well as 
the main ridge, including the highest j)eak at the south-west 
corner of the square, to which alone the name of Tahiti or 

scat’^ properly belongs. The religious buildings which arc 


> Beal’s “ Chinese rilgrinis,” p. 196. 
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Tiy far tlic most interesting portion of tlic ruins are nearly 
all confined to the three shorter spurs or ridges, the mass of 
the buildings along the crest as well as on the other two. 
ridges being apparently private dwellings, from one to three 
and even four storeys in heights 

The hill of Taldit-i-Bahi is situated 28 miles to the north- 
east of Peshfiwar, and eight miles to the north-west of Mardhn. 
It is an isolated hiU, forming the extreme end of the long 
broken ridge which separates the valleys of Lfinkhor and 
Sfidam. Its height above the sea is 1,771 feet according to 
the latest maps, or about 570 feet above the plain, assuming 
the general level of the Yusufzai basin to be 1,200 feet. 
According to my estimate, the spur on which the religious 
buildings stand is ratlicr more than one-half of this height, 
or about 300 feet above the plain. 

The ruins on Takht-i-Bahi have been described at some 
length by Dr. Bellew® and even more minutely by Sergeant 
E. H. WUcher of the Sappers and Miners, who superin- 
tended the excavation of the religious buildings early in 
1871.® The remains on the crest of the hill are thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Bellew “These ruins are very extensive, 
and still in very good preservation. They occupy tlie crest 
and northern slope of the Takht-i-Bahi, a spur which pro- 
jecting westward from the Pfija ridge, traverses the plain 
for several miles, and separates the valley of Lfinkhor from 
that of Sfidam. The ruins occupy the western end of this 
ridge, which is a bare ledge of grey mica and quartz schists, 
about three hundred feet above tbe plain, and cover about 
a mile of surface along a central crest between terminal 
eminences on tbe east and west. On these are the boundary 
buildings of the city, the rest are on the intervening crest, 
and the ridges sloping down from it to the plain on the 
north. The hollows hetvveen these ridges are the natural 
drains of the hill. ® 

“ The bnildings on the eminences flanking the city on the 
east and west appear to have been positions of observations 
and defence ; for, from their elevation, they completely 


1 See Plate VI for a map of the TaTcht-i-Bahi hill. 

- Report on Yusufzai hy Dr. Bellew— Lalior, 1864. 

usS in tbe Yusufzai District from January to April 1871- 
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overlook tlie city and command an extensive view of the - 
country around. They, are compact square blocks, with 
rooms opening inwards on a central court. The walls are 
now only 4 or 5 feet above the surface, hut they are 
very substantial, everywhere 4 feet in thickness. Close 
to these hloeks of buildings are two or more deep cellars of 
masomy entered by a small opening in the roof, which is 
a very flat dome. They appear to have served as grain 
stores. In these buildings we could discover no remains of 
idols or sculptures. . ‘ 

“ On the crest of the hill, an'd between the two flanking 
heights just alluded to, is a succession of detached quad- 
rangles, the massive walls of which are still from 6 to 
8 feet high and about 40 feet each way. Along the inner 
side of each wall is a series of small compartments, each 
opening by a doorway into the courtyard in the centre. 

“ Close to each of these quadrangles, and only a few 
paces distant, is a well defined circular mass of masonry 
raised about 2 feet above the sm’face, and about 14 feet in 
diameter. The ddbris around is rich in fragments of idols, 
and carved slabs of slate ; and beyond these arc the indis- 
tinct remains of a wall enclosing the circular platform in a 
square. These circular platforms are probably the ruined 
and excavated foundations of former topes, whilst the ad- 
joining quadrangles were the monasteries of the monks de- 
voted to their care and services. 

Prom their position these quadrangles (there are five or 
six of them along the crest of the hill) command an exten- 
sive prospect of all the country around. 

" Their .ruins in part are still discernible from the plain on 
' the south of the hill, and in their perfect state they 
must have been prominent objects of attraction from a con- 
siderable distance around. 

“ The southern slope of the hill on which stand these 
ruins is steep and abrapt right down to the plain. In its 
upper part are some small detached huts of well-made stone 
walls, and below these is traceable, at intervals, the line of a 
causeway that zigzagged to the plain. In some parts it is 
interrupted by a few steps, and in others has been built up 
the sides of precipices. In its upper part, for a short dis- 
tance, the causeway is tolerably entire, and forms a road 4 
feet wide, and with aii easy ascent.” 


VOL. V. 
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The principal religious buildings occupy the lower portion 
of the central spur. Their several arrangements and con- 
nection are shown in the accompanying pland The outer 
walls are generally very lofty, be.ing built on the steep slopes 
of the spur. Some of them thus present a wall from CO to 
80 feet high on the outside, hut not more than 20 feet inside. 
They are generally built of shapeless blocks of stone, witli 
the evenest face downwards, each course being brought 
to a level by the addition of numerous thin Hat pieces. 
This is the characteristic style of all the old buildings from 
Kabul to Taxila. 

In the accompanying plan I have noarked all the principal 
blocks of building by separate letters for more ready refer- 
ence. They consist of a stupa A, surrounded on three sides 
by chapels ; an open court B, with lofty chapels for colossal 
statues on three sides ; a monastery 0, udth cells on three 
sides ; and a number of other buildings which will presently 
he described. 

The stupa stands in the midst of an oblong court 56|-.hy 
4i5^ feet. The basement of the stupa is a square of 20| 
feet, diminishing in three stages to 15^ feet, at a height of 
8^ feet from the ground. The middle stage is only 9 inches 
in height ; hut the lower stage is 3 feet high with 10 pilasters 
on the sidej and the upper stage is 3 feet 4 inches high with 
6 pilasters on the side. To the north immediately in fi.’ 0 ut 
of the entrance to the com’t there is a flight of steps leading 
to the top of the basement, to enable the pious to peram- 
bulate the stupa itself. The actual body of the stupa could 
not therefore have been more than 12 feet in diameter and 
about 20 feet in height, or with its basement not more than 
30 feet. 

The chapels surrounding the stupa are separate buildings, 
each 8 feet square externally, with the side towards the 
court open. On the two longer sides the spaces hetw;eeii 
the chapels, 2 feet 10 inches broad, were originally open, 
hut these were soon utilized by building a cross, wall in 
the middle of each opening, thus forming a number of 
smaller chapels open towards the court. I gather from this 
that all the larger chapels must have been the 
gifts of different individuals, and that the smaller' ones were 

1 See Plate VII for a general plan of tire BnadUist ruins at TaliLt-i-Babi. 
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an ingenions after-tlionglit, each of which would have better 
suited the slender rueans of less wealthy persons. 

The side walls of the chapels were 1 foot 7 - 3 - inches thich, 
leaving one opening of 4 feet 10 inches, and a depth of 
5 feet 6 inches for the interior room. The end of each side 
wall towards the court was faced with a pilaster crowned by a 
rich Corinthian capital of acanthus leaves.’ Each chapel was 
covered with a high dome of overlapping stones, springing 
from a circle of broad projecting stones at the level of the 
pilaster capital. Each- dome was 2|- feet thick at the spring. 
Ivo example now remains of the mode of covering the 
opening between the pilasters. I judge, however, from a 
comparison of the representations of chapels in the sculp- 
tures with the few pieces of stone beams now lying about, 
and with the appearances of the broken domes, that some of 
them were covered by a horizontal architrave, and others by 
a trefoil overlapping arch. Externally the dome was much 
flattened at top, and on the top of it was raised a second 
smaller dome, resting on a low cylindrical neck. Eut one 
of the middle chapels, which is stni standing, although much 
injured, is differently finished, -the upper dome having a 
gable end with a small trefoil opening, the whole being 
capped with a mushroom pinnacle. 

The smaller chapels were covered with semi-domes like 
niches, the opening to the front having a flat or Egyptian- 
shaped head, of which one example still remains at Takht-i- 
Bahi. These Egyptian openings are represented in many 
of the sculptures, alternating with cu’cular openings, just as 
in the present instance. In some of the sculptures the 
interior of the semi-dome is shown as panelled. 

These Egyptian-shaped heads would appear to have been 
forced upon the builders by the converging capitals of the 
pilasters between which they were placed. 

The purpose for which these chapels were intended may 
he gathered from their sculptured representations, as well as 
from the remains of statues and sculptures which have been 
-found lying in front of them. From these som’ces we learn 
that all the larger chapels must have contained single figures 
of Buddlia, either sitting or standing, and either alone or 
accompanied by two or more auditors. Many of them were 
dedicated to the memory of holy men, or of powerful kings, 
wliosc statues were enshrined in them, as I have already 
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sliownin tlic case of the Eislii Ekasringa, whicli I liaro quoted 
from Hwcii-TlisaTig. No statues were found in situ at 
Taldit-i-Balii, eitlicr liy Br. Bellow or by Sergeant Wilcbcr, nor 
did I find any in situ at Jamfil-garlii, but at Sabn-Bablol I 
discovered a row of upright statues, at nearly equal distances 
apart along the base of a wall, which once formed the base- 
ment of aline of chapels. In this instance the statues, though 
not actually in situ, were within I or 2 feet of their original 
positions, having apparently been pushed forward by the 
falling inwards of the chapel avails. The side walls of 
chapels and probably also the blank spaces in the hack 
w'alls were ornamented ndth alto-relievo sculptures display- 
ing various memorahle scenes in the life of Buddlia. These 
slabs were usually fixed to the walls by large iron nails 
driven tlirougli some sunken portion of the. sculpture. 

The smaller cliapcls would have contained smaller slatuos 
of Buddlia, or of saints or of kings, or perhaps larger scenes in 
alto-relievo. The pilasters also which divided the chapels 
were frequently sculptured, as we learn by numerous minia- 
ture examples. 


The chapels as well as the principal statues would also, 
appear to have been gilded, as they are even now in Bmana. 
iliis was perhaps nearly always the case Antli the plaster 
statues, although it is possible that some may have been 

1 have always found fragments of 
mat m company with the broken plaster statiics. Two 
01 the alto-relievos and one of the pilaster capitals found at 
damal-garhi still rctam numerous patches of thick £rildmg. 

In the accompanying plate,' I have given botirfront and 
back views of the least mjui’ccl chapels at Takht-i-Bahi : 
and 1 liave added below^ a conveutial representation of simi- 
lar chapels from one of the Taklit-i-Bahi sculptures. Other 
examples of different sized chapels arranged in a cii'cle will 
be mven hereafter in my account of dAmal-garhi. 

of larger size, which may he called a 

Sim general plan= to the west of the 

stupa court, where it is marked by the letter H. It is 10 

i’eet 7 •inches thick, and 

still 11 fepf in inside. The walls, which are 

- eigbt, are ornamented by two tiers of trefoil 


> See Plate VIII. 
* See Pinto IX. 
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panels divided by pilasters. - There is nothing to show what 
was orginally placed in this buil’ding ; but I conclude that 
each panel must have contained some piece of sculpture ; 
and that the whole may have surrounded a small stupa 
placed in the middle of the room. Erom the stupa court a 
short flight of stejps leads down to an oblong court, marked 
B, which is surrounded on three sides by lofty chapels, all 
or most of which, judging from the numerous fragments 
found in the ruins, must once have held a colossal statue 
of Buddha in plaster. Each of these chapels, of which 
there are 29, is a separate and distinct building, entirely open 
towards the court. None of the roofs now remain, but there 
can be little, if any, doubt that these chapels were originally 
covered with domes like those of the stupa court. Some of 
the walls of these chapels are still from 25 to 30 feet in 
height, and I conclude that the statues which they once 
held must have been nearly as lofty. Dr. Bellew mentions 
that he found fragments of plaster figures which ‘‘must 
have belonged to statues of gigantic size. A hand, a foot, 
and portion of the head, in this composition, were fully 
Mines the natural size.” “These huge figures,” ho adds, 
“ probably occupied positions outside the stupa court,” for 
their fragments are only found outside its limits.” Here 
also the same colossal fragments were exhumed by Sergeant 
■Wilcher. This part of the ruins has not, however, been com- 
pletely cleared, as the mass of debris was from 10 to 12 feet 
deep. But the fronts of the chapels were opened out, and 
all the remains of buildings in the middle of the court were 
cleared and exposed to view. 

The precise use of this “ court of colossi ” has not been as- 
certained. It is 116 feet long from cast to west and 50 
feet broad, and occupies a hollow between the stupa and the 
monastery of the establishment. Erom the stupa there is a 
clear path through this court, 8 feet in udclth, between 
small chapels, leading up to the monastery by a short fliglit 
of steps. In the eastern x^ortion of the court there is a 
large raised platform, 38 feet long and 20 feet broad, which is 
gained by a few steps on the western side.^ On this side 
also there are fom’ small platforms, each from to 5 feet 
square, arranged in, pahs facing the large one, one pah on 


* See Plate VII for the rclatue jiG^iUoiis of tlicsc remniHs, 
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each Side of its stc])s. Sorgoanf WilclKa* was inclined io 
think that these j)latfoi’ins wci‘c intended for the reception of 
statues ; hut according to my experience both of ancient 
sites and of modern Buddhist establishments in Burma, 
statues are always placed under canopies, or in niches or 
chapels. And as Sergeant Wilchor notices that nearly all 
the figures exhumed in this court had ‘‘some provision 
at the hack to fix them to walls,” I conclude uith some 
certainty that they must have occupied the recesses or 
chapels which arc still standing on three sides of this court. 
At fii’st sight I thought that these platforms were the base- 
ments of stupas of various sizes, such as may even now be 
seen around all tbc great stui^as in Burma. This impression 
I stiU hold, and the discovery of a similar court at JainSl- 
garhi, with several of the small slu])as still standing on 
their basements, leads me to believe that my opinion is cor- 
rect. Of the four smaller basements I think tlicrc can be 
no doubt ; and I would suggest that the large platform of 
38 feet by 20 feet might pcrliaps liavc held one large stupa 
in the middle T\nth two small stupas at each end, as I have 
marked by dotted lines in the plan. As the pnnci])al fcaturo 
in. this court is the great nimiher of its Vihdrs or clmpols in 
the middle as well as along the sides, I have ventured to call 
it the “ Vihdr Court.” 

The only other use to which these platforms might have 
been applied, would have been as seats for tlic general meet- 
ings of the Praternity. But as the court is open both to 
the north and south, their meetings would have been at all 
times liable to inteiTuption. I believe, therefore, that this 
was simply the great “ Vihdr Coiu’t” of the establishment,' 
which contained a greater number of chapels and enshrined 
statues than any other part of the buildings. These number 
38 in tbe present case, and 36 in the similar court at Jamdl- 
garhi. 

. suggestion also seems to be confirmed by the similar 
junction at Jamdl-garhi of small stupas and chapels in a 
court entirely surrounded by chapels. I think therefore 
th^ the name of “ Vihdr QourV^ is an appropriate one. 

* block of building is tbe monastery, marked 0 

Tuadrangle is 62 feet square inside, with 
16 cells, each 10 feet in depth, arranged on three sides. The 
two corner cells arc somewhat longer than the others, hut 
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of the same depth. In the south-east quarter of the square 
there is a tank for water which was probably filled by drain- 
age from the roofs of the cells. Near the middle of the 
blank wall on the eastern side there is a door leading into 
a small court 20 feet square, marked D. To the north this 
has two doors, , one leading to a room or cell 10 feet by 12 
feet and the other to the outside of the building. To the 
south there is a single door leading into a court 82 feet by 
30, marked E, and to the east there is a single door leading 
to the outside, where two projecting buttresses in the comer 
look as if intended for the latrine of the establishment. I 
saw nothing that suggested what might have been the use 
of E, but I conjecture that it may have been the kitchen 
or cooldng place of the monastery. The roofs of the cells 
no longer exist, but I saw no reason to doubt that they were 
originally covered with overlapping domes, which have fallen 
in. 

The size of this monastery is small, but I have little 
doubt that it originally consisted of two storeys, as would 
appear to have been the case with most of the dwelling 
houses. Hwen-Thsang also describes the Sanghdrdmas as 
having pavilions of two or three storeys at the four corners/ 
They were built, he says, with extraordinary art, the windows 
and partition walls were painted in different colom’S, and their 
beams add architraves were ornamented with fine sculptures." 
If this monastery was two-storeys in height, it would have 
held 30 monks, a number which would have found ample 
sitting room in the large closed court, 50 feet square, to the 
w''est of the monastery. Indeed, I look upon the size of the 
court as affording a very good indication of the number of 
monks for w^hose use it wus intended, and therefore also of 
the size of the monastery. 

In this south-east corner of the court of colossi or Viha.r 
Court a few steps lead up to a private passage, on one side of 
Tvhich there are two rooms or cells, marked K in the plan. 
These may perhaps have been solitary cells for the punish- 


J Jnlicn’s Hwcn-Tlisang, II, 6G. 

- Jill? II, GG. — “ Lcs Eolivcs ot les potitrcs” mpans simply llie "beaTOs and rafters, Imt if 
I am riglit in supposing tiiat tlm rooms were domed, llie only beam'? wonld have heen over 
tlic doors and windows. I fomul sovci-al stone beams of this Kind, hut they were ornament- 
ed with plain dentillated mouldings and not with figures. In the two-storcyed buildtugs, 
however, the floor of the upper storey 'ivns supported on stone lecuns let into the walls. 
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mcnt of refractory monies, but I think it more probable that 
they were the cells of two of the chief monks of the 
3rraternity. 

The whole number of persons in this monastery would ' 
therefore have been either 33 or Sdi. I conclude that the 
separate cells had upper storeys ; but I suppose that tlie 
Abbot and senior monk may have been allowed two rooms 
each. 


Outside the monastery on the west there is a long narrow 
passage, only 6 feet in width, whicli separates the monastery 
from the western pile of buildings. Of these the most 
northerly is a large courtyard, marked P in the plan. This 
is 60 feet sq[uare inside with only one entrance, and is sur- 
rounded by lofty wmlls, 30 feet high. There are no traces of 
any other openings in the walls, nor of any seats or smaller 
buildings on the ground, which is a grassy level, instead of 
a confused pile of ruins, such as is found in the other courts. 
Sergeant Wilcher conjectures tliat tliis high-wnllcd quad-, 
rangle may have been '* a place of cremation or sepulture.'^ 
Prom its size, as he justly argues, “ it could not have hceii 
roofed by any means at the disposal of the people.” The 
only break in the interior of the walls is where a few 


recesses for the small native cJdrdgh or oil-lamps have been 
constructed. This mysterious structure is simply a high- 
walled quadrangle, 50 feet square, irith only one door. It 
may have been used as a place of cremation, as suggested 
by Sergeant Wilcher; hut in Bm’ma at the present day 
the bodies of priests as well as those of the people are 
burned in open places appointed for the purpose. It is 
possible, however, that on this exposed hill, facing the north, ‘ 
it may have been found necessarj’' to surround the place of 
cremation with lofly walls to screen the lighted piles from 
violent gusts of wind. My own belief, however, is that this 
place set apart for general meetings of the Fraternity. 

The single opening and the high walls would secure 
privacy, and it seems difficult to imagine any other object 
tor which they could have been intended. The only possible 
o 3ectmn tJmt strikes me against this assignment is the want 
o seats. But the assembled monks may have sat upon the 
his own mat, or on a small stool brought 
Here then I suppose, that the monthly 
meetings of the Fraternity were held for the purpose of 
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. reading tlie Buddhist scriptures. Here the Dhcmna and 

• Vinaya were recited hy the Abbot while the assembled 
monks responded “ SadJm.'' The small holes in the walls 
for oil-lamps would only show that some meetings may have 
been held % night. Extraordinary meetings were, I beliere, 
held at all times when mgency would not brook delay ; in 
such a case for instance as the censure or expulsion of a 
brother, either for serious neglect or wilful violation of the 
religious rules. I believe therefore that this was the general 
meeting hall of the Eratemity. 

To the south of this mysterious quadrangle, there is a long 
open space between two walls, marked G in the plan, which 
contains a double-row of subterranean vaults divided by a 
narrow passage. This passage is continued to the south 
for a distance of 60 feet, where it joins another vaulted pas- 
sage, which descends towards the west in the direction of 
the valley. Erom the point of junction also, an open 
passage, marked K in the plan, ascends towards the east 
for a distance of 35 feet, in the direction of the stupa. This 
double row of vaulted rooms, ten in number, I take to have 
been the store-rooms or granaries of the establishment. They 
were accessible from the country below by the vaulted pas- 
sage just described, and from the monastery by the open 
passage. These vaults were first entered by Hr. Bellew, 
who describes them as low, dark, arched cells, about 8 feet 
square and 6 feet high. He also states that “the proper 
and original entrances to the subterranean passages, of 
which there are three or four, if not more, imder these 
buildings, are by separate arched openings on the western 
slope of the spur, some feet below the level of its upper 
surface. Amongst the heaps of d6bris covering the sur- 
face of this slope it was impossible to trace any pathway 
to these entrances.” 

The great number of private dwellings, which arc still 
standing on the hill of Takht-i-Bahi, show that the place 
must once have been of some consequence. Most of the 
houses are two-storeyd, the access to the upper storey being 
invariably on the outside. In some cases the steps were 
mere projecting stones inserted at 'intervals in the outside 
wall ; but, in most instances there was a substantial flight 
of steps, supported on a pointed arch of overlapping stones. 
In one case I found a much more elaborate staircase, which 


vor,. V. 
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occupied ilu’cc sides of a room ui)\vards of 10 feci square. ’ 
But under each flight {here wis the same poinfed arch ns iu 

the smaller staircases. . . , ^ ^ 

Most, of the private hou.sos U'hieh I saw consisted of i^ro 
rooms, from 10 to 12 fctil srpitire, ])hu!cd one; nheua; the other, 
But Dr. Bellow, who has several tiuuis visited tltoso niias 
when they were in a more perfect condition, stales that “in 
positions where there is a .sutTiciency of level surface they 
arc in the form of quadrangles, with rooms along each .side 
opening into a central court-yard.”- At prestmi we Kce 
only hare walls; hut, as we learn from Jfwcii-'i’hsang, the 
private dwclliug.s of the jiooph; wore orruunent^al inside, 
and were covered with a plain coat of plaster ottti ulo. ^ In 
accordance with this description, 11r. Ihdlcw iioltces that 
“over all was applied a thick coating of coar.-'c gravelly 
mortar, patches of which still cling to tlie walls in many 
places.” TJiis fact I observed my.self, find I find also that it 
did not escape the notice of Sergeant ■Wilohcr. 

The walls of the houses arc built of uneven blocks of 
stone, very carefully laid so as to present a tolembly smooth 
surface outwards, the iniorsticcs of e;ich course being filled 
up with thin flat pieces to hring them to .a level. Dr. Bellow 
remarks that “no mortar seems to have been used to hind 
them together;” hut Sergeant IVilchcr, wlio cxcavatod the 
ruins, describes the walls ns “built of stones quarried on 
the spot, small wedges or slips of similar makwial being 
inserted to ensure Jiccuralc fitting, whi<-h is further pro- 
vided for by (he pouring in of a land of liquid mud.”. It 
seems most probable, Ibercforc, that a tliin mud mortar was 
used, at least in some buildings, to fill up the iiitcrsticr.s 
inside the walls, u'lnlc the exterior was iuvarinhly covered 
with a coating of lime mortar mixed with sand. 

The doors of the private dwolling.s were generally low, 
many of them being only 4l feet m lioighi. The rooms 
would therefore have been very dark ; but 1hc use of win- 
dows, w'hich arc also noticed by Hwen-Thsang, would appear 
to have been very general. Sometimes llieso were placed 
^ust over the door, but more usually in the opposite wall 
Just under the roof. In the latter ease, the sill or lower edge 


’ See Pliitc VIII for n plnii niul scclioii of Hih El;»irci»o. 
' report OH YitsufTai, p. 12-1. 

^ Julien’s Hwcu-TUsaiig, pp. G6.67. 
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was bevelled from, tbe outside downwards, so as to distribute 
tbe light over the room. A specimen of this kind will be 
seen in tbe plan and section of tbe single cbapel to tbe west 
of tbe stupa. In tbe winter I suppose that these small 
windows were covered with a sheet of thin paper to keep 
out tbe ■wind, in the same way that tbe large openings of 
wooden trellis- work are now covered in Kashmir for the 
same purpose. 

Tbe name of BaM, or Baliai^ which means a reserwir 
or haorii has boon applied to the bill on account of its 
j)ossession of two small artificial tanks. One of these on 
the very crest of tbe bill is about 8 feet square and re- 
gularly built, but it is now nearly filled with debris. Tbe 
other is a few yards below tbe crest on its northern face 
at tbe western end of the city. " It is about 14 feet square 
and 20 feet deep, and is excavated out of tbe sobd 
rock. 

Tbe Hindus of the present day refer these ruins to Kaja 
Virdt; but this name has only been adopted since tbe British 
occupation, when tbe sepoys of India carried tbe Bdmdyana 
and Mabiibbarata across the Indus. Before that time tbe 
peoj)le knew only Baja Vara. Even now the Muhammadans 
repeat tbe name 'of Vara, as they have not been influ- 
enced by any superstitious reverence for the authority of tbe 
great Hindu epics. Eortunately this district was visited by 
General Court as well as by myself, before tbe advent of tbe 
Indian sepoy in tbe spring of 1849. Thus General Court, 
writing in 1836, says : ^ To, tbe north-east of Ha^Mnagar is 

tbe mountain of Belilii, standing alone on a vast plain ; and 
close to it are tbe ruins of an ancient castle, which is 
attributed to Baja Vara, and which, according to tbe 
traditions of tbe inhabitants, was tbe dwelling of tbe an- 
cient sovereigns of this country.” The same name of Va7'a 
was given to me in January 1848, when I first visited 
Nogrdm and Sbdbbfiz-garbi. But General Abbott, -writing 
in 1854, and on the Indian side of tbe Indus, where be derived 
all bis information from Indians, states that "" at Kogrdm in 
Yusufzai, near Ednida-Gat, is tbe stable of Baja VirdtJ^ ^ 


> SCO Plntc VII for a specimen of tho bevelled window. 
* Dr. Bollcw’s Report on Ynsnfrai, p. 134. 

Rcngnl Astatic Society’s .Tonrn'al, 1S3G, p. 4P0. 

< Rcngal Asiatic Society’s Jonnial, 1851, p. 3C2. 
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In 1864i appeared Dr. Bellcw’s interesting and Yalua1)lo, 
report on the YiisufKais, in which I iind that according to 
the Hindus in this country, these ruins were formerly the 
residence of Baja Bhardt and the Pdndu Kings. ^ Tliere is 
no douht that the name of Baja Virdt is owio nidely hnoini, 
as I often heard it myself from the Hindu goldsmiths and 
baniyas dm’ing my late visit to the Yusufzai district in Janu- 
ary 1873. I have brought the name of Baja Vara thus 
prominently forward, because I believe that it may have some 
connection with the famous Aornos of Alexander, and per- 
haps also with the Bo-lu-sha of Hwen-Thsang. 

The probable age of these ruins I will discuss hereafter 
when I come to describe the various inscriptions which have 
been found in the Yusufzai district. 


SAHRI-BAI-ILOL. 

The ruins of Sahri-Bahlol were discovered by Dr. BeUew, 
who has given a general description of the place, with a full 
and interesting account of his own explorations. Sahri- 
Bahlol is situated in the open plain just 2-J miles to the 
south-south-east of the crest of Tahht-i-Balii. The principal 
feature of the place is great central mound, which now 
represents all that remains of some old city. This mound is 
1,200 feet in length from east to west, with a mean breadth 
of about OpO feet, and a height of 90 feet. = It was sur- 
rounded "with a stout wall, which still remains in very n^ood 
order along nearly the whole of the north face, and which 
I traced in several other places by superficial excavations. 
The northern wall was cleared by Dr. Bellew, ^ who describes 
itasrismg “straight up from the level of the plain, and 
bmlt with surprising neatness and accuracy of slabs of the 
mica schist of the neighbouring Takht-i-Bahi hiU.” In 
each of the four faces there was a gateway. The remains of 
the northem gateway were cleared by Dr. BeUew, but the 
positions of the others are weU defined by deep depressions 
a^ed by ruined waUs. On the western face the mound 
^ ® ^ further distance of 600 feet, hut this portion, 

1 Ueport on Tusnfzai, p. 13G. 

the west face; Tint that face is still ?ome inadvertence soys that be clc.srcd 

similar mistake of ninety degrees occur, again in "" 
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wMcli I take to have been a suburb of the city, is not more 
than 30 to 35 feet in height. The whole circuit of the city 
was somewhat under one mUe, and its area about 1,000,000 
square feet, which would have been sufS.cient for a population 
of about 3,000 in'time of peace, and of double that number 
in time of war. But as the place is completely surrounded 
with a number of ruined mounds, the remains of Buddhist 
temples and monasteries, I would estimate the whole popu- 
lation at not less than 4,000 persons. 

The city itself does not appear to have been occupied by 
any religious establishment, as Dr. Bellew, who examined 
the place carefully and made numerous excavations, states 
that there are no signs of any idol temple or other religious 
edifice amongst this mass of ruins, nor are idols or sculp- 
tures found in their d4bris.” ^ All the old houses which I 
excavated consisted of small rooms from 10 to 12 feet square; 
such as might have been roofed with overlapping domes, 
Precisely similar buildings appear to have been met with by 
Dr. BeUew, who notes that “ the buildings on this mound 
are arranged in quadrangles, with small chambers opening 
from each side on to a central court-yard, on one side of 
which is an entrance gateway.” 

There are several circular pits on the top of the mound, 
which look like old wells half-filled with rubbish. One of 
these 8 feet in diameter was cleared by Dr. Bellew, who 
found a slate pavement at a depth of 18 feet. “ This was 
removed, and the excavation carried down to 45 feet below 
the sm’face.” Bown to the slate floor the sides of the well 
were protected by a stone wall in good preservation. “ Below 
the flooring there was no masonry, hut the earth was compact 
and hard, and intermixed with it were fragments of red 
pottery and stone.” Beneath the pavement was found a 
sitting figiue of Buddha. This dry well was therefore a 
common grain pit, such as is now in use all over Northern 
India. The figure of Buddha deposited imder the floor shows 
that the haniya who made the pit must have been a Buddhist. 
But the most emdous result revealed by Dr. Bellew^’s exca- 
vation is the fact that the soil beneath the pit was an accu- 
mulation of rubbish to a depth of 27 feet. The mound was 


> Beport on Yusafzaj, p. 137. 
= Ibid, p. 137. 
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tlicrefore not less than, d-5 feet in height when Buddhism 
was still floui’ishing in this district, or not later than A. B. 
800. If the accumulation of rubbish bo calculated at 1|- 
foot per century, wliich is the approximate rate ascertained 
by excavations at Multan, then the site of Sahri-Balilol must 
have been occupied as early as 3,000 years before A. B. 800, 
or about 2,000 B. 0. The same date may he derived from 
the present accumulation of 60 feet, if calculated at the same 
rate of 11- foot per century. At the present day the site of 
Sahri-BaEilol offers no advantages to a settler, except its old 
wells, which must have been dug by the original occupants, 
or some of their early successors. But in ancient times, I 
believe that a large lake or swamp must have existed on the 
south side of the position, as tho ground is low, and shows 
the nsual traces of land subject to inundation. Dr. BcUew, 
speaking of the ground rather more to the east, says tliat 
“ it has the appearance of having been formerly very marshy, 
for there are still stagnant pools in the vicinity, and the sur- 
face level is very low.” ^ From the general appearance of 
the country, I think it possible that the Kabul Biver may 
once have flowed from Chhrsada in a north-east direction 
towards Sahri-Bahlol and Marddn, and from thence by Tmu 
down the broad bed of the Bagihrai-Khor, or present Turn 
Byver, to a point below iJoshehra. This course of the Kabul 
Biver would account not only for all the marshy ground 
about Sahri-Bahlol itself, hut also for the broad swampy bed 
of the present Bagidrai Biver below Turn. It would also 
account in the most satisfactory manner for the much more 
swampy state of this part of the district in the time of Baber, 
as the deserted bed of the river must have become drier 

stream forced its new passage through 
the'Mls at Noshehra. Sahri-Bahlol, or the “ City of Bahlol,” 
IS of course a comparatively modern name, and most ])rob- 
a y refers to some Afghan Bahlol, who re-occupied it after ■ 
its first desolation hy the Muhammadans. 

V, % completely surrounded hy a number of 

^o^^ids of all sizes. On the south side there are 

n '''' of the low ground; 

Mmel.fr thi-ee sides the moimds of nSns arc 
’ ‘ ^ many of them are large and conspicuous. 


^ Beport on Ynsnfzai, p, 140. 
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Tlie most extensive mounds are on the west side, where 
the largest is not less than 1,000 feet' in length and 700 feet 
in breadth, with a height of about 35 feet. But this, as 
well as the other mounds on the west, shows no traces of 
public buildings. On the north and east sides all the lower 
mounds have been ploughed over, and to the drivers of the 
plough I was indebted for many of the discoveries which 
i was able to make at Sahia-Bahlol. 

The only conspicuous ruin is a lofty hemispherical 
mound 30 feet in height, situated just half a mile to the 
east, or a little to the south of east, from the nearest point 
of the old city. ^ This mound is called JDhmidmi, and its 
unusual shape at once suggests an artificial origin. On 
examination I found that it was a stupa stanchng in a 
quadrangle, of chapels, about 250 feet square, with a 
monastery 200 feet square attached to its east side. This 
stupa and the ruins connected with it were excavated by 
Dr. Bellew, "with the following results : — 

' “ The tope is a bluntly conical tumulus, 34 feet high, 
and with a fiat chcular surface above, about 16 feet in dia- 
meter. The base aU round is completely enveloped in a 
dense layer of rubbish and loose stones, amongst which are 
found fragments of idols. 

“ In examining this structure, the debris was removed on 
the, east side, and a cutting on the level with the plain 
carried right through the whole substance of the tumulus 
to its centre. The mass throughout was composed of 
great slabs of the slaty rock of the adjacent hills, placed 
one above the other in intervening layers of clay and lime. 

“ The outline of the tope is circular at the base, where 
are two ill-defined bands, one above the other, and 3 feet 
each in depth and width. ‘ Above these the tope appears 
to have been- a thick circular column surmounted by a 
domed mass, which, like the whole of the building, is of solid 
masonry. 

“ In the centre of this tope, and on a level ndth the 
ground, an oblong cavity, lying north and south, was dug 
unto. Its sides were formed of loose stones, partly fallen in, 
•and covering a quantity of ashes and fine dust, that gave 

iout a musty odour of the grave, and small bits of charcoal. 

- ■■■■■■ — - — '■ _ 

> Dr. Bollcw, in liia report, p. 139, at 800 yards to Ibe sottih ; but hero again tlie 
Jiiectiou is just SO degrees in csce^s of the tn>e hearing. 
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On turning over tliese contents, a very strong sepulcliral 
smell was noticed, and presently discovered to proceed from 
a quantity of human and other bones, all more or less 
broken up and crumbling. 

“ Prom the comers of the cavity a fevr live toads hopped 
out; and an idol, twenty inches high, was also found. It 
represents a man in the standing position, ,and is better 
carved than the generality of figures met with, from wMct 
it also differs in many points. The hair was long, wavy 
and in curly ringlets hung over the shoulders, a double 
necklace of beads hung in front of the chest, and the body 
is enveloped in loose folds of drapery, like a sheet wrapped 
round -the loins, and thrown over the shoulders. Both haads 
and feet were broken off, and the fragments were not discovered. 
The bones were recognized as portions of a human skeleton, 
mixed up with the rib bones of the cow or horse, -the leg,, 
wing, and breast bones of various birds, of 'which the skubs 
of the common fowl, kite, sand-grouse, and owl were re- 
cognized. There were, besides, the skuUs and hones of tlie 
common rat, and^ an animal of the same species, thougk 
much larger in size. All these remains are now in tbe 
Peshdwar Museum. ‘ 

“ About 3 feet above the grave just described, and im* 
bedded in a hard layer of clay, was found a second huna'i 
skeleton. It lay full length, with the head to the south and 
feet to the north. In the process of extraction the hofles 
crumbled to powder; but the right hand and right knee, some 
left ribs and the left foot, some of the lower bones of tie 
spine, and portions of the hip bones, were recognized 'bi 
situ.’ Brom this grave to the top of the centre of the tope 
is a height of 34 feet. 

explored stands in the centre of ^ 
court-yard, about 12Q feet each way. Along each wall as® 
the remains of a series of chambers ; those at each corno 
aie laigei and project outwards. The walls of this enclosui'® ' 
are still between 1 and 3 feet high. 

southern wall is a square mound' 
•^me 12 feet high, and covered with weeds and thorny busbeS' 
Un excavatmg it a waUwas soon come upon; and, foUovuDs 
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the course of this, a complete quadrangle, with cliamhers 
all round, was in time exposed to view. These rooms all 
open on to a central court-yard, raised about 8 feet above the 
plain. 

“Outside each corner of the quadrangle is a circular 
platform continuous with the walls of the quadrangle. 

“ This building was probably the monastery or Vihara 
of the monhs attached to the service of the adjoining tope. 
Several curious relics were found in its different chambers. 
In a small arched recess in the wall of one room was found 
a small mm of red pottery, full of cinerised human bones ; 
in others were found agate and slate beads, fragments of 
red pottery, as bowls, water vessels, lamps, and figures 
moulded of the same materials, as bullocks, horse-and-rider, 
&c., also a metal nose or earring, a wristlet, pieces of iron 
spits, and a little bell like those used by Hindus in their 
devotions. Besides these, was found a very remarkable plate 
of copper. 

“ It consists of a circular wreath of olive ? leaves sm’round- 
ing a Maltese cross. In each compartment thus formed is 
a circular disc of copper ; at the base of the wreath is a 
X)rojecting band, slit transversely, as if for the ]iassagc of a 
ribbon, by which the wdiole was suspended. 

“ In an apartment on the north face, was found an idol 
figure, nearly 8 feet high, carved out from a single slab 
of blue slate. It stood on a granite pedestal, placed on the 
ground 6 feet below the level of the other rooms. 

“ On this pedestal, and at each side of the feet, wliich were 
destroyed, wo found, exactly as they had been loft, two 
common chiraghs ; one of them was blackened at the tip 
by the wick that had burnt out at the socket. The idol is 
supposed to represent one of the Pandu kings. The hah 
is .frizzled and gathered into a top knot; the ears are elon- 
gated and pierced for ornaments ; the is above the 

root of the nose, the tip of which has been knocked off ; the 
right arm beyond the elbow is missing. This limb, it ap- 
pears, had been joined on to the rest of the figure in the 
fiexed position, for there are a number of holes in the folds 
of drapery above and below on this side for the reception 
of the binding pegs. 

“ The left hand hangs by the knee, on which rests llic 
w('ight of the body. 


YOI.. V. 
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but tlic semicircular liood of ibc upper dome of a cci 
cliapcl was of stone, and of larger size than tlic single 
example now existing at TalchW-Paibi. "I'lic two r/Z/e-jv- 
Uevos would also apj)car to liavc l)cen of lnrg(‘r size tliari 
tliose found at Takbt-i-Bnhi, as one of tlicm must l)nv(3 been 
nearly 3 feet in height, and the other was 22 inches in height 
and the same in breadth. 

The whole surface of i.ho mound was tliicldy siremi with 
small pieces of stone and broken pottcrj', amongst which I 
found several pieces covered witli a black sliiny glaze both 
inside and outside, and a single ))icccof bowl wilb a few lotlcrs 
incised on.tbo outside and distinctly legible. These letters 
arc Maghe^Jm^ in the igjper line and sa in the lo\rcr lino. To 
the cha of tlic^inpcr line I would add tnra, thus making 
“ Magho chaiura^''^ the fourth day of Mdgh} A whole 
day’s search proved uifc^wcccssful in finding a second piece 
of this inscribed bowl, biA*' ibat inscriptions do exist 

in these ruins should be niuid by every explorer, 

rTp*WA <* M _ “I . T 'N.a 
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as every fragment is valuable. 

^ This mound was about 3 25 
with a lower portion 75 feet in bru<v 
dug trendies at right angles across thu 
other places, in the hope of finding so; 
sides of the quadrangle. Bui thesS ex 
cessful, and I was reluctantly oblio-cd 
exploration of this promising’site. ° 

A second mound on the north 


feci square on the crest, 
dth on the west side. I 
middle of it, and in 
me traces of the other 
'avntions were unsuc- 
givc up the furtlicr 

marked B in the 


A second mound on the north marked B m the 

map, a so yielded several broken ^ n/'' 

krgo alto-relievo, which must have "’bcL' V? 

This mound was -300 feet in i^nVect in breadth. 
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^ Seo Plate XVI, fig*. 6, for ti copy of Ibis inscription. 
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bricksj l3ut tlic interior was filled witli rubble and earlb, in 
tbe middle of wliicli was found a small pot of red earthen- 
ware, only 3 inches in diameter, filled Avith human bones.^ 
I conjecture that this mound Avas the remains of a small 
brick stupa, about 10 feet in diameter, Avhich had long ago 
been pulled down to furnish materials for one of the houses 
in the city. 

The only other discovery made at Sahri-Bahlol was a 
broken lingam of white marble. The cylindrical portion 
Avas 5^ inches in diameter, which was increased to 7 inches 
on one side by the projection of a single face of Siva, with 
his third eye conspicuous on his forehead." This is the only 
sculptured evidence of the former existence of Brahmanism 
that I discovered in the Yusufzai district. The numismatic 
evidence, however, is very abundant in tlie number of silver 
and copper coins of SyMapati Beva and Sfimanta Beva, 
bearing the bull of Siva, which are constantly being found, 
and which are procurable in every bazar in the country. 

On one of the northern mounds close to a large old 
w’ell I found a seven-inch lotus flower Amy boldly carved out 
of a block of kankar. ^ It had once been plastered. I 
presume that it was a projecting boss; but a careful search 
failed to find another specimen or even a second piece of 
kankar. 

I obtained very fcAA^ coins at Sahri-Bahlol, as the village 
is very small, containing only a few houses, and possess- 
ing only one Baniya. But the feAV coins brought to me 
comprised several of the early Indo-Scythians, A\^hich are 
sufficient to shoAV that the place must have been in existence 
at the beginning of the Christian era. Both Ba-Hian and 
Sung-Yun describe a famous stupa which was built to com- 
memorate the spot AAdiere “ Buddha gave his eyes in charity.” 
The former places it at seven days’ journey to the Arest of 
Taxila,** Avhich agrees exactly Avith the position assigned to 
it by Sung-Yun in his record of three days west to the 
Indus, plus three days west to Fo-slia-fu^ plus one day Avest 
to the stupa of the “ Eye-gift.” According to these accounts, 
+he site of this famous stupa must haAm been at Sahri- 


> See Plate XII, fig. 5, for n skctcli of this vessel. 

- See Plate XII, fig. G, for a sketch of this lingam. 

^ Sec Plate XII, fig. 7, for a sketch of this flower. 

* Beal’s Buddhist Pilgrims, p. 30, loi Fa-IIiaii, and p. 201 for Smig-Yun. 
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BaliloL 111 this case I would identify it with the gi’eafc 
stupa, called DhamA^mi, which was ' opened hy Dr. Bellew. 
According to Ea-Hian this stupa was enriched with gold and 
silver. Here also, according to Sung-Tun, there was a 
temple, of which one stone possessed the impress of the 
foot of Kdsyapa Buddha.” 

JAMAL-GAEHI. 

The village of JamM-garhi^ is situated to the south of the 
Paj&. ridge which separates Ltinkhor from Sddam, just at the 
point where the Gadar BAd hreaks through the Mils. It is 
nearly equidistant from Mardftn, Takht-i-Bahi, and Sh^hhfiz- 
garhi. Erom the first it hears nearly due north eight miles; 
from the second it hears east-north-east ; and from the last 
it is nearly north-west. 

The Buddhist ruins occupy the top of the hill over- 
looking the village, and about 500 feet above the plain. The 
general direction of the buildings lies across the hill from 
north to south. The style of building is the same as that 
which has already been described at other places, but the 
great blocks of building are differently arranged and present . 
many new features wMch are wanting at Takht-i-Bahi. The 
general state of both ruins is about the same ; but these are 
on a ratber larger scale, and their sculptures are more 
numerous. They are also generally in a better state of preser- 
vation, and several of the statues and capitals show distinct 
traces of having been richly gilded. The fii’st actual dis- 
covery was^ made by myself in January ISliS, during my 
hurried visit to Shahbhz-garhi, when I obtained a very fine 
head of Buddha in excellent preservation . The stupa itself 
' "pas opened by Colonel Lumsden in 1852, but without any 
special result, although some very fi,ne broken sculptures 
vWere obtained in the enclosure. A man, who had often seen 
the stupa before it was opened, informed me that it was 
about 6 feet higher than at present, and that the platform 
around it had a number of statues upon it, all of which 
were removed by a Colonel Sabeb on twelve camels some 
ten or twelve years ago. 

The accompanying map of the ruins®' has been reduced 
from the survey i^de by Sergeant Wilcher, w^ho wms em- 

of thrjaS-garhi mu'" Yusufaii District, a„d Plato XIII for a general plan 

* See Plates XIII and XIV. 
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ployed 'witli the 8th Company of Sappers and Miners hnder 
, the command of Lieutenant Crompton, n. e., in excayating 
these ruins. Luring the past cold season I twice yisited 
Jamal-garhi, and on the second occasion I made some partial 
excayations within the enclosure marked A, which showed 
me that this block consisted of a large stupa surrounded 
with a circle of chapels, just as the Takht-i-Bahi stupa was 
surrounded with a quadrangle of chapels. I traced the en- 
closing wall all round, and cleared the upper part of the 
flight of steps leading downwards to an oblong com’t-yard 
which was then barely traceable. These partial excayations 
brought to light so many statues and broken sculptures that 
I decided upon employing the Sappers in clearing out the 
whole of the ruins. The result is giyen in the accompany- 
ing map, which shows all the buildings of a complete 
Buddhist establishment disposed in a series of courts, or 
blocks of buildings, which differ from those of Takht-i-Bahi 
in their 'general arrangement. The most striking difference 
is the absence of any large monastery, the cells of the 
monks being scattered oyer the position in small separate 
buildings of from one to four rooms each. Brom this ar- 
rangement I infer that many of the smaller buildings outside 
the monastery at Takht-i-Bahi may also haye been the dwell- 
ings of monks. 

The principal group, marked A in the map, eonsists 
of a stupa, 22 feet in diameter, standing on a circu- 
lar base, and surrounded by a polygonal enclosm’e of 
small or chapels. The basement of the stupa is the 

only portion now standing. This is diyided into twenty sides 
or faces, separated by pilasters, with a seated figure of 
Buddha in each compartment; the whole being executed in 
coarse stucco, which bears many traces of haying once been 
coloured red. The circular space between the stupa and 
chapels was payed throughout with large slabs of dark blue 
slate. The chapels, which formed the enclosure, stood on a 
continuous basement like that of the stupa itself. This was 
‘diyided into straight faces of unequal length, according to 
the size of the chapels aboye them. Some of these faces 
were coyered with plain stucco ; but most of them were 
ornamented with seated figiues of Buddha, alternately 
Ascetic and Teacher, and smaller standing figures of Buddha 
between them. 
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The chapels raiicd in size from 8^- to 11 feet square. Only 
the lower parts of the walls now remain, and I did not see 
a single figure in- situ; hut on clearing the pavement below, 

I found so many statues lying immediately in front of the 
chapels, that the conclusion was quite irresistible that these 
statues must once have stood in the chapels, or niches, above . 
them. I found also several Corinthian capitals of pilasters,/ 
which once formed the ends of the side walls of the ch^^ls. 
These capitals are aU of the Indb-Oorintliian mtli 

boldly designed volutes and two tiei^' Of acantl(r®^te Jeares, 
deeply and delicately chiselled. Some oT\the^^^®i hive small 
figures of Buddha, either sitting or standiug./^^-ranioiigst tiie 
acanthus leaves, and many of them still preser ^ tlietrabes of , 
gilding. These capitals are of several distincn^^^'lshcs, wHcli 
I suppose may be assigned to the several diffen. .,pnt sizes of 
the chapels. Altogether there were 15 large cha^ . t’Is; bnfcia 
some of the spaces between them small niches w^^Ve formed 
by making a cross wall, and covering the space 
beam or frieze ornamented with a single line of moP.nilding. 
One of these small niches will be found in my plan^of Hm 
great stupa and its enclosiu’e between ISTos. 2 and 3 chj%)}blsb 
I found nothing to show how these chapels were roofed^ but 
there can be little doubt that they were covered with xiver- 
lapping stones, like the chapels at Takht-i-Bahi, and li^e all 
the other buildings at JamM-garhi itself. 

In the accompanying plate, I have given a section this 

group of buildings, shoudng the various chapels coir^ pleteil 

as I suppose them to have .been. The open space bj^tweeu 

Ihe stupa and the chapels varies from 11 to 12 in 

breadth, but tliis space was not left empty, as I forund 

phece of around kankcir shaft, 21 inches in diametef ?, sbh 

standing in situ on the east side of the stupa, bfeiiles 

numerous pieces of small votive stupas, and of . stone Qym- 

brellas, varying in size from 2^ feet down to mere to)^>of 

4 and 5 inches. The very same arrangements still exi^t in 

Burma, aud may be seen on a grand scale in PromeL and 

Bangoou. I’he court must have been closed by a.dooiv^ as 

I found two large flat slabs of kaukar lying broken ne^ar 

the top of the flight of steps and pierced with roim^d 

holes for tlic 'working of the tenon pivots of a door".^ 

^ — 

^ See Plate XV. — The small openings shown in Nos. 2 and 0 in Ohapeh iu'o in / ' ^ 

biisomcnt bclon them. Ihis Plate is from my o\mi mcasmomciits. 
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As tlie paYemeiLt. of the floor was complete, I conclude 
that some portion of the doorway must have been roofed in 
with these large slabs. The kankar stone is called Icanjur 
both here and in the Rawal Pindi District. On the south 
side a flight of 16 steps led to an oblong court below, 
marked B in the map, which was surrounded by chapels on 
all sides. I have, therefore, ventured to call it the “ Vihar 
Court.” Lieutenant Crompton states that “ a series of 
sculptures was found in situ on the risers of steps,” repre- 
senting various scenes. Some of these sculptures have been 
broken since their discovery by the bigoted Muhammadan 
people of the country. The middle of this court is nearly 
filled with a number of chapels and small stupas, a pathway 
varying in width from 6 to 10 feet being left aU round 
between them and the side chapels of the quadrangle. There 
are eight stupas still remaining, and two square basements 
on which others must once have stood. The largest of these 
is only 6 feet in diameter, and the smallest 4 feet. 

The remains of this court were entirely buried beneath 
the ground when the excavation was begun by the Sappers. 
I believe that some of this accumulated rubbish must have 
been recent, as much of the material of the previous excava- 
tions was thrown out on this side, and completely covered 
the flight of steps. Lieutenant Crompton writes that the 
sculptures found in this court “ were very good and interest- 
ing, including many statues of king^, i. e., figures with 
mustachios and jewels round the neck and upper arm and 
with sandals on the feet. One of these has a short inscrip- 
tion of seven letters on the nimbus or glory at the back of the 
head.^ There were also discovered several half capitals of 
pillars or pilasters in “ excellent preservation, some as large 
as 2 feet side ; no trace of the pillars or pilasters themselves.” 
The best preserved specimens of these cajpitals and of the 
alto-relievos “ had the remains of gold leaf about them, 
showing that they were once gilt in whole or in part.”= This 
Vihdr Court is 72 feet long and 33 feet broad, and contains 
27 chapels in the four sides, and nine in the middle, with the 
remains of 10 small stupas. 

Near the east end of the south side of the Vihfir Court 
a flight of 10 steps leads down to a small court which is now 

' Thc'sc letters nppear to be Saphap Danamukha . — See Plate XVI, No. 8. 

■ Letter of Lieutenant Crompton, K, E., dated 7th April 1873. 
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oi^en towards tlie cast. On ilie west it is closed by a row of 
four chapels. There are two more cliapcls on the south side, 
and a single isolated chapel on the east side. In the middle 
there are three small square 'basements, the remains of small 
stupas. This court being the lowest part of tlic position, 
the remains of the buildings were deeply buried, and nothing 
was Ausible on the surface. Sergeant Wilchcr states that 
the accumulation of ddbris was from 8 to 13 feet deep. On 
the south side there is a flight of three steps leading to an 
oblong court. On the northern lliglit of 10 steps, leading 
into the Vihilr Court, many beautiful sculptures were found, 
most of them gilt, and one in particular, a large pilaster 
capital, well carved and profusely ornamented.’ The court 
itself also yielded several good sculptures. 

To the south of the last there is another oblong enclo- 
sure of a totally different character. This consists of a block 
of building 75 feet long and 38 feet broad outside, ivitb three 
rooms or cells at the southern end, and two niches in the 
wall of the northern end, which is of the unusual thickne-ss 
of 6 feet. Between the cells and the niches this court is 
entirely empty, and shows no traces of any buildings. It is 
closed on all sides ; but tiiere are live small openings in the 
south wall, overlooking the plains below, and three larger 
openings on the north wall, of which the middle one leads 
into the small open court just described by a flight of tliree 
steps. The court thus walled iu is 51 feet loug by 32 feet 
broad, and is accessible only by the middle opening leading 
from the small court on the north. There is nothing to show 
what may have been the use of this court; but its large 
empty space surrounded by high walls with only one door 
for access recalls the similar enclosure at Takht-i-B*ahi, which 
was also surrounded by high walls with only a single open- 
ing to the outside. I believe, therefore, that this was the 
meeting hall of the fraternity, where they could assemble 
either to read their' scriptmns or to judge a defaulting 
brother, equally safe from observation or interruption. A 
reference to the plan will show that a waU only 9 feet high 
on the north side of this court would have screened^'fctie 
whole assembly from observation from the nearest point 


1 Notes in Sergc.nnt Wllclier’s map. This capital is 31 inches ))rOiu1, and i.s a mafriu- 
iiccnt spBcuucQ of tlic Iiiuo*Conutliitiii st^lc of iircliitccturc* 
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the platform of the great stupa. Beneath the floor of this 
court and on the south side facing down the hill^ where the 
wall is necessarily lofty, adyantage has been taken of the 
slope of the ground to make a row of yaulted chambers, 
which I conclude must have been the granary of the 
establishment. 

At the north-east corner of this pile of building there is a 
staircase for access to the top of the wall. The object of 
ascending this wall is not obvious, but it may have been a 
commanding point either for calling the brothers together 
or for watching against interruption. 

Tlie most important block of building is situated at a short 
distance to the north of the great stupa, and is marked E 
in the plan. This is a small quadrangle, 24i by 21 feet inside, 
with the basement of a small stupa in the middle 3 feet 
2 inches high. Each side had four chapels, except on the 
west where the place of one chapel was occupied by the 
entrance door. ' Outside, on the west, there was a single cell, 
marked H in the plan, which was separated from the build- 
ing by a staircase that led up to the roof. Erom this I 
infer that there was an upper storey to the cell, and that this 
was the dwelling of two monks who had charge of the 
small stupa court. Both Lieutenant Crompton and Ser- 
geant Wilcher record that some very flne alto-relievos were 
found in this court. 

Still further to the west there is a single room, 19 by 
12-|- feet, marked 3£ in the plan, which is connected 
with the cell just described by a short wa.ll from which 
I suppose that it was one of the buildings belonging to the 
small stupa establishment. It seems too large for a dwelling, 
and I feel doubtful whether it was ever roofed. 

Immediately to the north of the small stupa court there 
is another isolated building, 17^ by 12^ feet, with unusually 
thick walls, which would seem to have been a vihS,r or large 
temple. The entrance is on the north, and there are open- 
ings for light on the other three sides, one on the west, two 
on the east, and two on the south. Such openings were 
.necessary and usual in the temples. Lieutenant Crompton 
** thinks that it was “j)robably the dwelling-house of the 
priest in attendance but the number of windows is de- 
cidedly opposed to this suggestion, and I think that it must 
have been a vihar or temple, with a large figure of Buddha 
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at tile south end between the two windows and immediately 
opposite the door, and with smaller figures disposed on the 
north and south sides. Such an arrangement would require 
several openings to throw full light on the figures, which 
would be quite unnecessary in a dwelling-house. It is 
rather against this conclusion, however, that neither Lieute- 
nant Crompton nor Sergeant ‘Wiloher notice the discovery of 
any sculpture inside. That the building was roofed I con- 
clude from the presence of the windows, which would other- 
wise have been unnecessary. But the space of 12-1 feet was . 
a large one for the overlapping dome, which in nearly all 
these Yusufzai examples is limited to about 8 feet, excepting 
a single chapel at Takht-i-Bahi which is 10 feet square, and 
which was certainly roofed, as it possesses a window as well 
as a door. 

To the west of the last, and to the south-west of the 
small stupa court, there is a block of three rooms or cells, 
marked Gr in the plan, -which are very conveniently situated 
for the dwellings of monks attached to this stupa. The 
middle room is 13 feet by 9 feet, and the two end rooms arc 
9 feet square. There may also have been an upper storey, 
but this is doubtful. 

The only other large building on the top of the hill is a 
square block to the east of the great stupa, which is marked 
L on the plan. This budding is 35 feet long and 27 feet broad 
outside, and contains two rooms on the east and two on the 
west side, each 8 feet square, divided hy a passage into wliich 
they open. Brom the great thiclmess of the walls of this 
building I conclude that it must have had an • upper storey 
to which access was obtained hy a staircase at the end of 
the passage, which, still exists in a ruined state. The position 
of this building is on a level -uith the platform of the great 
stupa. Sergeant Wiloher describes it as " a well built 
dwelling-house on an eminence commanding the entire 
ruins.” 

Due east from the great stupa, and just 100 feet dis- 
tant from^ the last building, marked L, stands a still larger 
pile of ruins, 62 feet by 47 feet, which has not been excavated. 
This I believe to he another large dwelling-house of two or 
three storeys, which would have contained not less than 16 
or 20 cells for monks. It is quite possible, however, that it 
may have been the square court of another stupa. 
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The religious establishmeiit on the hill of Jamtbl-garhi was 
supplied with water by an artificial reseiToir in which the 
rain was collected. This cistern lies to the west of the 
great stupa, and at the time of my visit in January it still 
held some water. According to the people it is quite full 
in the rains, and generally lasts for the greater part of the 
year. This it may easily do now as there is no one to drink 
it, except a few shepherds who take their sheep to browse on 
the hill. Dr. BeUew^ also notes that at the foot of the 
hill there is a deep, wide, and substantial masomy reser- 
voir still in good preservation, and always containing water 
throughout the year.” 

The ruins at Jamdl-garhi are much more accessible than 
those of Takht-i-Bahi, as they stand immediately above the 
high road leading from Suwat, through Kfitlang and Shah- 
baz-garhi, to the Indus. But as all the existing buldings are 
of a religious character, the site was simply that of a large 
monastic establishment with its topes and vihars, the 
nearest town being that of Sfi,wal-dher, distant 2 ^ miles to 
the east, which is precisely the same relative position that 
Sahri-Bahlol bears to Takht-i-Bahi. 

Some account of the sculptures discovered at Jamdl-garhi 
will be given in an appendix, together with a few selected 
specimens of the Indo-Oorinthian capitals and other portions 
of the exhumed buildings, for the purpose of showmg 
the very rich and beautiful style of architecture which 
was so extensively used by the Buddhists of the Kdbul 
Valley about the beginning of the Christian era. 

hHARKAI. 

Elharkai is a small village in the extreme north of the 
Lhnkhor Valley, and within three miles of the Suw^t frontier. 
It is equidistant from Takht-i-Bahi and Jamal-garhi, being 
16 miles to the east of north from the former and the same 
distance to the west of north from Jamdl-garhi. The ruins 
have not yet been examined, but from the accounts that I 
received from Mr. Beckett, the Assistant Commissioner of the 
Yusufzai District, who had visited the place, they are quite 
as extensive as those of Takht-i-Bahi and JamM-garhi. I 
saw a large collection of Kharkai sculptures in Mr. Beckett’s 


1 Eeport on Yusufzai, p. 137. 
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possession, and I obtained a considerable number raysolf. 
These are similar in. all respects to tlic sculptures that hare 
been dug up at other places, bui- they arc said to be very 
numerous ; and as those wliicli I liave seen are generally in 
good condition, the complete excavation of the ruins at 
Kharkai is very desirable, and will, I hope, be carried out 
during the ensuing cold season. 

The most curious sculptures that I got from Kharkai 
-were three slabs -which once formed three sides of a relic 
chamber or small cell for the deposit of a relic casket. The 
inner face of each stone bears a figure of Buddha, and the 
three stones are grooved near the ends so as to fit together 
accurately. They arc also marked with four Arian letters, 
a and r on one, a on the second, and cle on the third. It is 
scarcely possible that these can have been mason’s marks 
required for the proper fitting of the few places of such a 
simple construction. I think it much more probable that 
they were intended to record the name of the king or holy 
man whose relics were enshrined in the receptacle. They 
may be read as Ara-de {va) the common form of Aivja Deva, 
which would be the name of some famous saint, as AryUt 
“the venerable” or “the reverend” was a title ^of great 
respect wMcb was given only to tlic most eminent members 
of the Buddhist priesthood. Now, Arya Deva was one of 
the most prominent disciples of Nhgfirjuna, and a wcllloiown 
leader of the Buddhist chm’ch. He was also one of the ac- 
tive propagators of the MhdliyamDva doctrines of his master.* 
As a disciple of Nhghrjuna, liis date cannot be placed later 
than the beginning of the Christian era. As this date accords 
with that which may he assigned to all the principal Bud- 
dhist remains in the Tusufzai District, it seems highly pro- 
bable that the relic receptacle found at Elharkai must have 
contained some relics of this famous teacher. The same date 
is assigned to him by Tdranath and the Tibetan authorities, 
who make him not only the contemporary of Kanishka hut 
also the converter of that monarch to Buddhism.** The 
enshrinement of his relics at Kharkai is thus satisfactorily 
accounted for by his intimate connection with Kanishka and 
the countries to the west of the Indus. 

> Csoma de Koros in Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. VII, p. M4; Buraours 
Introd. a 1 Histoire du Buddhisine Indicn, pp. 4-17, 660.— Sec Plate XII, Figs. 1, 2, 8, 4. 

- Vftssihef s Taranatb, translated by La Comuie, pp. 31, 70, &c. 
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Tlie mason’s common practice of marldng the stones of a 
building for their guidance seems to have been generally 
adopted in Gandh&,ra. The usual marks are crosses and circles 
and broad arrovrs; but at Elharkai I found three stones 
marked with Arian letters. Two of these, ?i and h, were cut 
in the rough backs of the sculpture ; but the thhd, j, is on the 
upper edge, as if for the purpose of guiding the l)uilder in 
the proper adjustment of the stone to its neighbours. 

SAWAL-DHER. 

The remains at SS,wal-dher, 2-| miles to the east of damdl- 
garhi, are mostly covered by the houses of the village and are, 
therefore, inaccessible. It is believed, however, that some 
of the finest sculptures in the Labor Museum were obtained 
at this place by Dr. Bellew.^ 

NOGRAM. 

The small village of Nogram is situated just beyond the 
British frontier, at 22 miles to the east of Mard^ln and 16 
miles to the north of Ohind (or Hoond of our maps). 
Towering over the village is the steep hill of Rdni-gai, which 
derives its name from a tall upright stone standing on the 
top, that can be seen for many miles around. According 
to the general belief of the people one of the ancient queens of 
the country used to sit upon this rock, from whence she 
could see over the whole plain even as far as Hashtnagar ; 
and whenever any quantity of dust was observed, she knew 
that several merchants were travelling together, and at once 
dispatched a body of her soldiers to plunder them. 

The ruins on the lull of Rfini-gat have already been de- 
scribed both by Lowenthal and by myself.* They have been 
visited by many people, but owing to their position beyond 
the British frontier not more than half of the existing ruins 
have been examined, and the excavations in the nearest part 
have, therefore, been very superficial. I believe, however, 
that arrangements might easily be made with the Khudu 
Nhels, who are a friendly tribe, for the complete explorations 
of this very promising site. The walls of the buildings at 
ll{ini-gat are quite different from all others in the Yusufzai 

* Mcnioramhnn l)y IVfr. enden Powdl on the sculptures in the Lahor Jru^cum. 

• - Sec Linventhul's account in Benptal AS'Uitic Society’s Jonru.il, IStir*, p. 5, aud iny own 
iireounfc in Arclucolopic.il Survey of India, Vol. II, p. 107. 
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District. They are l3iiilt of uneven blocks, neatly fitted to- 
gether by the insertion of small fragments of flat slates. 
But the walls of the IBlni-gat ruins are built throughout of 
squared blocks of granite, neatly dressed and earefully fitted, 
and their evident costliness -would seem to show that Udni-gai 
must have been one of the principal strongholds of the 
country. I have previously suggested its identification 
with Aornos ; and I think that my suggestion is a much 
more probable one than any other that has yet been ofiered. 

The ruins on the Bfini-gat Hill have also been visited and 
described by Dr. Bellow, -n^hose intimate acquaintance with 
all the old sites in the Yusufzai District and extensive ex- 
plorations at Sahri-Bahlol and other places give so much 
weight and authority to his opinions that I am glad to be able 
to quote his account of tlie remains on tins remarkable site: 
“ They are very extensive,’* he says, “ and differ from those 
already described only in material, not in general plan or 
architecture. There are the same pointed arches and under- 
ground passages, the same sort of doors and windows, 
and the same sort of quadrilaterals with chambers, &c. 
The statuary and sculptures also represent the same figures 
and scenes, in the same material, a soft blue slate, of 
coarse textm’e, but the general aspect of these ruins is very 
different from that of others. The various structures are 
huilt of accurately fitted and carefully chiselled blocks of 
clean, light-colom’ed granite, evidently quarried on the spot. 
The neatness and accuracy of the architecinre is toondeifuh 
The generality of the blocks of granite measure 3 feet 
by 2 feet by 1 foot. The scenery on the top of tliis ridge, 
in the midst of its ruin and desolation, is most wild and 
pictmesque. Huge rocks rear up amongst rugged walls, 
and heaps of chiselled stones that cover the surface in most 
appropriate disorder, whilst scattered clumps of trees and 
shrubs, forming dark retreats and hiding-places, add to the 
charms of the scene. Our \nsit to the NowagiAm ruins, 
which are also called those of Bani-gat, from a prominent 
boulder rising up from their midst, -n'as hasty and incom- 
plete. We did not see the northern end of the ruins at all, 
but^ were told that amongst them was a large tumulus 
encircled by buildings in the debris of wliicli -were mixed 
fragments of sculptures and idols. These ruins , are also 
called Bagi'flm, as well as hy the names above mentioned. 
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“Aniougst tlie ruins we examined we noticed several 
boulders of rock, the under-surfaces of which had been 
carved out into domed cavities capable of sheltering from 
two to a dozen men. They are now used as the cooking and 
sleeping places of shepherds, who graze their flocks on the 
rich pastures of this hiU.” 


INSCRIPTIONS PROM YUSUFZAI. 

I have reserved to the last my notice of the various in- 
scriptions which have been discovered in the Yusufzai District, 
as not one of them was found in silu, and nothing more is 
known about them save the bare names of the places of 
then discovery. I have arranged them chronologically 
according to the dates recorded in them. I do not presume 
to offer any translations of them. My sole wish is to make 
them accessible to scholars, for which pm’pose I have collect- 
ed them together in one plate,i and, as a j)ossihle assistance 
towards their translation, I mil now give my own trans- 
literations of them. 

No. 1 . — LoWENTUAL — FOUND AT ZeDA, DATED S. 11 = B. C. 4G. 

]. — Sam 10 4-1 (=11) Ashadasa tuasasa di 20, Udeyana gn. 1 
IsacJthu nami. 

2. ' — Ghanam Uspa Kkara daramardahisa Kanishkasa raja Gau- 

dharya dadabhasa IdadanmhJiastrape a de asa (9 letters) patra 
(6 letters, tbe last two being perhaps 

3. — 'RvAa, &e., (ending with)^ Sanpha-ivitra sa d&nam. 

This inscription, which is engraved on a rough block of 
quartz, 4 feet long and 1 foot broad, was found at Zeda, near 
Ohind, by Lowenthal. It is now in the Labor Museum, 
where I have repeatedly examined it and have copied the 
doubtful letters in different lights. It opens in the usual 
way with the date; “ In the Samvat year 11, on the 20th 
day of the month of Ashada.” Then follows the name of 
TJdeyana^ which I take to be that of the district known as 
Vdydna in Sanskrit ; and the following letters, gtt 1, may 
perhaps denote the particular portion of the district. At 
first I read the whole as Udeyanagara, for TJdinagar, a name 
which is known to all the people on both banks of the Indus, 
but which is applied to at least three or four different j)laces. 
The following words — Isachhu nami — would seem to have 

1 See Plate XVI. 

TOL. V. H 
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bcGn a common plirase of the period, as they arc found also 
in the next inscription immediately after the date. 

Some of the letters in the opening words of the second line 
are rather doubtful, but the name and title of Kaimhhm 
9'aja are particularly clear and distinct. Then follow some 
words which I read as Qandlmrija, Dadahhasa. The first 
name I take to be almost certain, and it is the very name tliat 
might be expected, as Kanishka is constantly referred to by 
the Chinese as King of Ghndhhra. Of the remaining por- 
tion, the only words that I can read with certainty arc the 
last three, Sanglia-miira sa ddnam or the “ gift of Sangha- 
mitra.” This inscription was, therefore, one of the usual 
records of sorne gift by a pious Buddhist, as the name of the 
donor clearly indicates. 

No. 3 . — Cunningham — froji Ohind. 

I brought this inscription from the hanlcs of the Indus 
early in 184f8, and deposited it in the Labor Besidency for 
safe custody; hut I am sorry to say that it had disappeared 
before 1853, most probably to become the curiy-stone of one 
of the Besidency servants. I published this inscription in 
ISSdf,! but I was then unable to read it. I now give another 
copy of it made direct from one of my paper impressions. 
The stone is 26^- inches in length. 

1. SO +20 + 20 (=61) Chelrasa vtahasa divasa aitamilc 
4+4' (=8). Isacldiv, nami satirana. 

2. — * eshede. 

The date of this record is the Samvat year 61 (or A. D. d;) 
on the 8th day of the month of Chaitra. 

No. 3 . — BeLLW — FROM TaKHI-I'BaUI. 

A notice of this inscription by Professor Lowson has 
already appeared in Triihner’s Literary Becord as having been 
forwarded to England hy Lr. Leitner. The stone, itself 
was discovered hy Lr. Bellew, and has been presented by 
Mm to the Labor Museum, We are indebted, however, to 
Lr. Leitner ^ for ^ bringing it to notice. I have repeatedly 
exammed it in different lights and have made numerous im- 
pressions of it, Bom which, with the aid of a large photo- 
graph, I have prepared the accompanying cojiy.^ Before 

> I Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 185'1, p. 705. 

® Plate XYJ, fig. 3. 
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seeing Professor Dowson’s notice, I liad read tlie name of 
Oondophares, together with the year of his reign, and the 
name of the month Yesakh, &c., in a small photograph. But 
an inspection of the stone showed me that there were two 
distinct dates — the first of which I take to he the year of the 
king’s reign, and the second the Samvat year. As the stone 
has keen used for many years, perhaps for centuries, for the 
grinding of spices, all the mid^e part of the inscription has 
suffered and become indistinct, and some portions have been 
obliterated altogether. But the top and bottom lines, and 
the left hand portion of the three middle lines, are generally 
in very good preservation. The stone is 17 inches long- by 
14| inches broad. I read the legible portions of the inscrip- 
tion as follows : — 

1. — Maliarayasa Gudtipharasa msha 30-}-4 + 2(=26). 

2. — Sfflwi .* * ^ 100 + Ji(=103) Vesahhasa mnsasci divase. 

3. — 4 Imana, * * * * 

4 '. — JParavata * - j ?- * 

6 . — B * Nasjpapa (blank). 

6. — Piiuptiyae. 

In the first line it wil be observed that there is a rough 
space in the middle of the king’s name. Brom the appear- 
ance of the stone I am satisfied that this gap existed when 
the record was inscribed. There is, however, the trace of a 
peculiar flourish stiU visible in the left half of the broken 
space, which curiously enough is the very same that is now 
used l3y English clerks to denote a blank space when they 
malce an erasure on paper, thus . This coincidence is pro- 
bably quite accidental; but I consider that it is a very 
good illustration of the practice of the old Indian masons 
when they met with a flaw in the stone. I read the open- 
ing of the inscription as follows : — 

■ “In the 26th year of the great King GudtcpJim'ai in the 
Samvat year three and one hundred {repeated in figures) 
100 -{-3 (lOo), in the month of Yaisakh, on the 4th day.” 

Its last words, sapuyae, matu pitu> puyae, “ for his own 
religious merit, and for the religious merit of his mother 
and father,” shows that it is only a simple record of the 
building of a shipa or rilidr by some pious Buddhist, 

This inscription is of more than usual interest, as it is 
almost certain that King Guduphara, or QondopliareSi of 
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tbc coins is ilic same as King Gmidofcrm of flic SaxoE 
Legenda Anren, who is rccowlcd to have put St. Thomas to 
death. Tliis idciitiiication, which is, I believe, generally 
admitted as certain, although not proved, is of especial 
value in determining live era that is used in all these 
inscriptions. I have already assumed that the Samvat of 
Kanishka, Huvishlca, and Vasu-Dcva is the same as the 
present Vihramaditya Samvat of India, as the dates of their 
inscriptions, if referred to this era, correspond exactly uiOi 
the known dates which have been ascertained from other 
sources. The very same inference may he draum in the 
present case, as the date of Samvat 103, or A. I). dC, ivill 
make ICing Gondophares an actual coniemporary of St, 
Thomas, with whom he is always connected in the ancient 
legends. According to this view the reign of Gondophares 
must have begun in A. D. 21, and as his coins arc alnindant 
he may he supposed to hare reigned for at least 30 years. His 
death would thus have taken place in A. D. 51, or perhaps a 
few years later. That Gondophares was a contemporary of 
the Parthian king Artabaniis III we have a distinct proof 
in some silver drachms of that king which arc counter- 
marked with the peculiar monogram of Gondophares. Now, 
Artahanus reigned from A. D. 14- to 4'2, wliich agrees exactly 
with the period assigned to Gondophares on the authority 
of the legend. 

There ai’c two distinct versions of the legend of St. Tliomas 
and King Gondophares — the one preserved in the “ legend 
Aurea,i ” and the other in the Apociyphal Acts of the 
Apostles written by Lcucius and his copyist Ahdias.* In 
the first version the apostle is said to have converted the 
sister of the king’s wife, named Migdom'a, for which he was 
thrown into prison, and afterwards put to death. In the other 
version St. Thomas is sold to Gundophares as a slave, and is 
said to have converted the king himself. He then left 
Gundophares and went to the country of King Ilcodeus, by 
whom he was eventually put to death. Tlic scene of his death 
is said to have been the city of Calamina in India.®” 


' See Turner s Anglo-Saxons, Vol. II, p. 147, note, and Mrs. Jnnicson’s Sacred and Legen* 
dary Art, Vol. I, pp. 223-0. 

= See PaU-icius’ Codex Apocryplnis Novi Tcstamonli, and Yule’s Catliay, Vol. II. p. S76 
^viicro a Biioi't version of tlic Icgcnil is given. 

’ SopUronius C. VIII “ Dormivit in civitato Calamina, quic cst Indirc. 
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No. 4. — Cunningham — B iiout Panjtah. 

I brouglit this inscription from the banks of the Indus in 
1848> and deposited it along with No. 2 in the Labor 
Eesidency, where it no doubt shared the same fate as the 
other as it.has not been seen since. I published it in 1854-, but 
the date of the reading then given was afterwards corrected 
by myself p and as the remarks which accompanied my 
corrected reading apply equally to the important date in the 
inscription of Gondophares just given, I will repeat them 
here in justification of the value of 100 which I have as- 
signed to one of 'the symbols. “ In the remarks on my 
Yusufzai inscription fr'om Panjtar I have read the date as 
the year 122, the only doubtful figure being that for hundreds, 
which I have taken as 100, on the ground that the power 
of the Xuchi kings, according to the Chinese, did not last 
beyond the beginning of the 3rd century of the Christian 
era. Since writing these remarks I have referred to 
GeseninSjS where I find the fullest confirmation of the value 
which I have assigned to the centenary figure. The con- 
tracted word sa77i for Samvat^ “year,” is followed by an 
upright stroke, which in Phcenician, Arammo Egyptian, and 
Palmyrenian is the index for hundreds, the two symbols to- 
gether signifying simply one hundred, as £1 signifies one 
pound.” 

I have also made another important correction in my 
previous reading of masa sudi •pvathame^ which should be 
masasa di prathaine, where di is the usual contraction for 
divasa or “ day.” The reading now given is quite certain, 
and means simply the “first day of the month.” 'this 
correction is of considerable importance, as the form corres- 
ponds with that of all the Arian inscriptions hitherto 
discovered in the use of the solar reckoning of 30 days to 
the month, instead of the lunar reckoning by the bright and 
dark fortnights of the moon, as in the first erroneous read- 
ing. The following is a transliteration of this short record : — 

1 . — Sam. 100 + 20 + 20 (=122) Sravanasa masasa di praU'omc 1, 

Maliara^asa Gnshanasa Ra.^ ^ 

2. — Spesam asa praii ^ molka anRmuJa p^itra kafra vidcsi tmihala- 

Jdiatra demc. 

3. — Dana miira ral-a panpa karena vafia makhu sirathata hama^’^- 


Asiatic Society’s Journal, 185-1, p. 703, and lliiil, 1SG3, pp. 145, 130. 
Mouumentu riia'nicla), pp. S8, S9. 
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It is very uiifortunate that the name of the king is broken 
pfi at the end of the first line, the initial letter H, or perhaps 
iV, being the only one unmutilated. The second letter, 
which is very doubtful, may be either re, or ha or ne. The 
date points to one of the successors of Gondophares ; but 
the only names at present known are those of Abdagases, 
Orthagnes, Sasan, and Pakores. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, whether Orthagnes and Pakores reigned in Gandhara, 
and no portion of either of the names can be traced in 
the few doubtful letters of the inscription. The title of 
Ilaliarayasa Gushanasa, or “ king of the Gushdn tribe,” is 
already known from the Manikyala inscription of Court’s 
Tope and the coins of Kujula Kadaphes, or Kadphizes. On 
the coins, however, the tribal name is written Knshaii and 
KJmsJian, which I have identified unth the Ktiei-Shwang of 
the Chinese authors. To this powerful race belonged Ka- 
nishka,^ Huvishka, and V^su Deva, the last of whom was 
still reigning in Samvat 98, or only 2d. years prior to the 
date of this inscription.! It is probable, therefore, that it 
may belong to one of Vhsu Deva’s immediate successors ; and 
if his family may be identified with the Pauranic Kanwayas, 
as I have already suggested, then the name of the reigning 
king in Samvat 122, or A. D. 65, would have been Ndrdyam, 
Now, as the &st two letters of the name may be read as 
^are, it is quite possible that the name of the king recorded 
in this inscription may have been Ndrdin, which is the com- 
mon spoken form of Ndrdyan. In the Jain books this king 
is apparently represented by Nailla, which is only another 
form of Narayana derived through the abbrevia!ted Naina, 
of which we have a well-known example in the name of 
Naini Devi, for Ndrdyani Devi, who gives her name to 
Nfiini-Tal. Of the remaining portion of the inscription I 
am not able to offer any account. 

No. 5.— Cunningham— FROM Saddo in Suwat. 

The village of Saddo is situated on the left or eastern bank 
of the Malizai Sin, or Panjkora Hiver, and 25 miles to the 
north of the British boundary. The inscription is engraved 
on a rock in large letters. The copy taken by my servants 
was nmde under great difficulties, and not without danger.^ 
it is th erefore much less distinct and complete than it would 


2 l^cliaaological Survey of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 42—43. 

inscription of Kamran, tlie rebellions brother of 
SeXS?ronti1r ®'‘ 3 awar, 16 miles to the north of Snddo and 40 miles beyond 
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liave been if taken under more favourable circumstances. 
33nt enough has been copied to show, that the record is not 
later than the first century of the Olh'istian era. I read the 
five letters of the first line as — 

1 . — Masa Chetra di [^ase). 

On the ^ day of the month Ohaitra.” 

Many of the letters in the other lines are very distinct and 
deal’s but they are too scattered to yield any intelligible 
sentence. 

I read the whole as follows : — 

1 . — Masa Cketra di. ■ 

%. — ru * mudeiaina samja. 

3 . — esa hana tra ^ nyajoya. 

4: — yegatuheasa ^ ja. 

No. 6 . — Cunningham — ^fkom Sahri-Baiilol. ' 

The few letters of this record are inscribed on a piece of 
black pottery, which looks as if it had formed part of a large 
shallow dish, not less than 10 or 12 inches in diameter. I 
have already referred to it in my account of Sahri-Bahlol ; but 
to complete my notice of the ancient Arian inscriptions of 
the Yusufzai District, I now give my proposed reading a 
second time. The letters are — Magha Qhe {ira) “in the 
month of Qhaitra’^ with sa below. An offer of a good reward 
failed to bring to light any other portion of this bowl. 

No. 7 . — Cunningham — from Jamau-Garhi. 

This inscription is engraved on a fragment of stone, 
which appears to have been j)art of the base of a pilaster. 
As a long continued search by my servants around the 
great stupa, as well as the subsequent complete clearance of 
the courtyard by the sappers, failed to bring to light a 
second piece, I fear that it will never be recovered. I read 
the few letters as follows : — 

1. Budhavara masa die {Ira)^ 

2. A* tJmna. 

“ On Wednesday, in the month of Chaitra.” 

No. 3 . — Cunningham — ^from Jamau-Garhi. 

This short inscription of seven letters is engraved on the 
circular disc or glory sm'rounding the head of a statue 
which I believe to be that of a king, as there are tho re- 
mains of strings of pearls still traceable amongst the hau'. 
I read the letters as Sa^Jicie danamuJclia, of wliich the first 
and last but one are somewhat doubtful. The first may 
perhaps be Va or TFiq thus making JPaplmc. but I am 
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inclined lo prefer tlie value of sa. 1 take Danamuhlia to lie 
tke name of ike king ; but I cannot even guess at the pro- 
bable meaning of the term Saphae wliicli precedes it. 

I have also observed the following Arian letters on the bas- 
reliefs, «, h, de, he, ho, j, Ich, 71, p, 7\ ih, ti, U', which arc 
evidently only mason’s marks, besides the figures 1, 2, 4. 
As no Indian letters have been found upon any of them, I 
conclude that the whole of the sculptures must belong lo 
the two centuries before and after the Christian era, as the 
Arian characters arc Imown to have fallen into disuse about 
A. D. 100 or a little later. 


khaihabad. 


One of the most important places on the western banlc of 
the Indus in ancient times would appear to have been the 
great fort of KhaiiAbdd, opposite Attak, which is well linown 
to all the people on both banks of the river as the strong- 
hold of Raja JELodi or Vdi. It was first brought to notice 
by General Court, who says that its foundation was attri- 
buted to Baja llodi’,^ and it has since been described by 
Lowenthal, who speaks of the tradition about Baja Modi or 
Udi, extending to the topes and altars in the neighbouihood 
of Amerakhel, near the Surkhdbs ” Of Baja Midi or Vdi 
Masson says : “ This prince has attained a great traditionary 
fame in the countries between Jaldlabdd and the Hydaspes.s » 
But the name is not limited by the Hydasi^es, as*^ the large 
ruined city of Asarur is also said to have been called Udam- 
nagar, or TJdinagar.-i Iiowenthal suggests that the name 
may have been derived from that of the district of TJdyana 
or the “ garden,” and he quotes Yivien de St. Martin for 
the extension of this name to Jaluldbad on the west and to 
Hasan ^Abddl on the east. But this extension of the name 
of TJdyhna to the west is, I believe, entirely founded on the 
possible identity of the modern Adinapur with the ancient 
IJdyana, which seems to me to be quite untenable. I have 
doubts also of its extension to the east beyond the Indus, as 
I know of no authority for its , application to Hasan Abdhl 
as stated by St. Martin. But even admitting that it was so 
applied, this will not* accoimt for the attachment of the 
name of Baja Hudi to the ruins of Dhrapur on the Jhelam, 
and to those of Asarur, near Sangala, to the w’^est of Bahor. 


\ Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. V, p. 395. 

; , ’> « .. 18G3, p. 17. 

•’ Ariana Antique, p, 105, 

^ ATchteological Survey of Iiulia, Cwnningham, Vol. II, p, 200. 
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I incline rather to identify the name of Raja ^-ioned 

with that of the great Indo-Scytliian race of Yuti or 
who hecaine masters of the Kabul Valley towards the end 
-of the second century B. O., and liad extended their arms 
OTer the Panj^h and North-West India before the beginning 
of the Christian era. By adopting this identification there 
is no difficulty about the extension of the name from Kabul 
even to the hanks of the Jumna at Mathm’a. According to 
the widespread traditions of the people, Hudi was the Kaja 
of KhaiiAb'M, and the enemy of Prince Rias&,lu, the son of 
S&,liv^han. Now if S&.livfihan was a Saka, as seems highly 
probable from his era being called Saiba Sdlivdhan^ then 
the enmity between Hudi and Basalu would be only the 
natural hostility of the two races of Tochari and Sacse, or of 
the 'Yuti and the Su tribes. 

The only incident in the career of Baja Hudi is the tradi- 
tion, that he had seduced Bani Kokila, the wife of Basalu, 
during his absence at Julna KanJcan (query the Konkan in 
Southern India), The princess had a favorite parrot, which 
expostulated with her for receiving the visits of Raja Hudi ; 
but as she would not give up her lover, the parrot asked for 
his liberty. This being granted, he flew off at once to Jfilna 
Kankan, and awoke BasMu by calling out, “ There is a thief 
in your palace, a thief in your palace. ” Basalu then start- 
ed off for his own residence at Khairamfirtti, ten miles to 
the south-west of BS.wal Pindi, and on his arrival killed Baja 
Hudi, and cast off his wife Kokila. After this, she is said 
to have had another lover, to whom she bore three sons, 
named Teu^ GMu, and Sdu, who are the eponymous founders 
of the x^i’osent tribes of TuwdnaSy Gliehi^, and Sydls, 

On the rock at KhairA,b^d there were formerly several cir- 
cular marks, which were said to be the foot-prints of Basffiu’s 
horse, similar to that which once existed on a rock at Sakra- 
basti, near the Bakr&la Pass, and . to which the same origin 
was attributed. 

The Kliirkblid hoof-prints I believe to have been very 
ancient marks, which did not escape the keen obscn’'ation of 
the astute Buddhist monks, who at once turned them to 
account. Thus we learn from the Gliinese pilgrim Sung-Yun 
that on the xoesiern haul: of the SmdJtu, at three marches from 
the place where Buddha made an offering of his head 
{i. e., Taxila), is the place where “ Tathagata took the form 

VO I.. V. ■ 1 
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, 1 'cat fish called lUt-Kic {i. n., Mahara)^ and for twelve 
iSre supporied the people with his llesh. On this spot is 
raised a memorial tower. On the rock arc still i.o he seen 
the traces of the scales of the fish h” 

All remains of the memorial tower have long since dis- 
appeared; hut the circular marks were in existence a few 
years ago, and they arc still romemhered as the hoof-prints 
of Raja Rashlu, while by otliers they are called either the 
fooi-pl'inls of Raja JAA/, or tiic hoof-prints of his horse. 
Rut this last name of M/tn I lake to he only a sliglit altera- 
tion of the old Rudd hist legend of thcfisli or jVakcmi}. 

This fish incarjialion of Bnddha is not mentioned hr 
either of the other pilgrims, Ra IT inn or Hwen-Thsang; hut 
the scene of its occurrence is sniriciciilly well marked by 
Sung-Ynn, as three days to the west of Taxila, and the same 
distance to the cast of Ro-sha-fu, winch I have identified with 
Shahbdz-garhi. I believe that JChaiifihi'ld satisfies these con- 
ditions better than any other place on the Indus. 

SIIAII33IIEIIT Oil TAXILA. 

In my pre\nous account of the ruins at vShaluIhcri, I gave 
some very strong reasons for its idcntificnlion ivitli the ancient 
Taxila". These may he summed up under two heads: Isf, 
that the Chinese pilgrims arc unanimous in placing the city 
thvee marches to the east of the Indus, which agrees exactly 
with the position of Slialidhcri ; and, 2>nli that tlic ruins 
about Shahdheri are so much more extensire than those of 
any other site between tlie Indus and the Hydaspes, that 
they can only be the remains of the ancient capital of the 
country wRich the Greeks called Taxila and the Hindus 
Takkasila and Takshasila. This identification I proposed 
just nine years ago, and a second wisit to the site, which I 
have now made, has only strengthened my conviction of its 
truth. To the several significant names which I first gare^, 
I can now add that of JECaiidl or winch is still given to 

the lower hill immediately above the city. This hill I would 


1 BeaVs Sung-Yrin, p 200. 

= Arcliffiologiciil Snrvej of Indin, Vol. II, p. 111. 

J These were— 1st, BalarKM^a. or the •‘Tiger’s house,” the site of the temple wh 
Buddha gave his head to n hungry tiger; 2n(i, MCngah, or the « beheaded, ” fi 
eala-rndma to behead, ’ because Buddha cut oJT his head to present it to the tiger; J 
Sir-ka-Ptnd, or the head mound,” which I take to have keen the remains of some mo 
meut raised to ooimnemomtc tholcgend of tlio “ head gift ” 
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identify witli tlie temple of “ Collected Bones,” mentioned 
by the Chinese pilgrim Sung-Tun. According to his text, 
the site of this temple was the place where Buddha made 
an offering of his body, which I have already shown to be 
Manikyala. His words are^ — From the royal city going 
south-east over a mountainous district, eight days* journey, 
we come to the place where Tathagata, practising austerities, 
gave up his to feed a starving tiger. It is a 
moimtam, with scarped precipices and towering peaks that 
pierced the clouds.” Now, there is no hill of any kind 
either at Mhnikyala, or at any place within many miles 
of it. But this mountain is the chief feature of the place 
referred to, as “ Sung-Tun and Hoei Seng devoted a portion 
of their travelling funds to erect a pagoda on the crest of 
the hiU, and they inscribed on a stone in the square char- 
acter an account of the great merits of the Wei dynasty. 
“ This mountain also possessed the temple called “ Collected 
Bones.®” As we cannot get rid of the mountain, it is clear 
that this was not the scene where Buddha gave up his 
to feed a starving tiger;” I would therefore suggest 
that instead of ‘‘body” we should read “head,” and transfer 
the scene to Shahdheri, or Taxila, where the lofty fortified 
hill of Snr-garli, with its precipices, overlooks the ancient city. 
Now the lower half of this hill, which has once been covered 
with buildings, is still called Ratidl or Athidl, a name which 
may be referred either tq . the Sanskrit Asthydla or Athidl, 
or to the Hindi Haddial, both of wliich mean the “ place of 
hones.” It is probably the Raiiidr Lank of Abul Nazi, 
which he places in the Sindh Sagur Doab. 

To this identification I can also add the still stronger 
evidence afforded hy the Taxila copper-plate inscription of 
the Satrap Liako Kujuluka. In this record he states that 
he was the “ Satrap of Qhhahara and Clinkhsa to the north- 
east of the city of Takhasila,” Now we laiow from the 
enquii’ies of Mi*. Belmerick, that this copper-plate was found 
in the village of Tlmpkia, in the middle of the ruined city 
of Sir-sukh. As this old city lies to the north-east of Siu- 
kap, it follows that Sir-kap must he Taxila, as I have already 


1 Beal’s Sung Yuii, papo lil3. The cigLt tlajs' jonriicj- nre to he rrehoned from the 
enpital of Sinvat. Rcniusnt male'! the pilgntns pul up a statue in the YiUiiir, in iVont of 
the luouuluiu. Sec also Laidlny, page 50, note ut bottom of page. 

2 /ti’rf, page 193. 
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attempted to prove, and that Sir-sukli must ho Chhahara 
Qlmkhsa. In fact, if we read Shahara SuJchsa, after tlie 
example of Cliliatrapasa for Safrap, then Sahar-sukh will be 
almost an exact transcript of Chluiliar Ghuklts. I have spelt 
the names as Sir-leap and Sir-sulch, because the people are 
unanimous in their belief that Sir-leap Avas in the habit of 
cutting off heads ; but the common pronunciation of Shalir is 
like Ser or Sir. Thus, General James Abbott Anites Shihr as 
the Panjabi pronunciation of ShaJtr. 

I have already, in a xu’evdous report’, described the different 
parts of the ruins around Shah-dheri, Avhich 1 believe to have 
constituted the ancient Taxila. But during my late A*isii to 
the place I was able to make several cxcaA'ations, Avhich haA'e 
cleared up many doubtful points as to the external appearance 
and internal arrangement of Buddhist Yihars, and have 
brought to light the bases and capitals of some Ionic columns 
of pure Greek design. Both results arc Amluable, as no large 
Vihars have yet been excaAmted to the west of the Indus ; 
AA'hile the Ionic bases and cajiitals are the only specimens of 
this style that have yet been found in India, as tlie whole of 
the buildiugs exhumed in the Tusufzai district arc ornament- 
ed with pilasters of the Corinthian style. 

The Aollage of Mohra-Malidr is situated three quarters of 
a mile to the north-east of Shah-dheri, and 500 yards to the 
west of the old city of Sb'-kap, AAdiich aaus the actual city of 
Taxila. Between the two runs the Tabra or Tamra Kala, 
on the left bank of Avhich, to the north of the A'illage, and 
high above the stream, stands the old mound of the Ionic 
temple. The position is a veiy fine one, as it commands an 
extensive view of the surrounding ruins, with the Balar 
Tope to the north, and the lofty hills of Mrgala and Hasan 
Ahdal to the east and west.- In my former rc]Aort I noticed 
that the hase of a sandstone pillar of jAure Greek style had 
been discovered hy the people of ]\rohra-]\Ialii\r, aa'Iio have 
used the mound as a quarry ever since their village was estab- 
lished. jMl the upper walls had thus disappeared long ago; 
Dm the subsequent discovery of three more sandstone bases hy 
Ir. Delmerick showed that the foundations and some 
toons of the superstructure still remained to he exhumed, 
^tneretore determined on clearing out the interior, with the 

Arcliicological Survey of Imlin, A-'oJ. Ill, p. 111. 
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view of finding the shafts and capitals of the Ionic pillars, 
and of ascertaining the nse and purpose of the building. 
My explorations were successful in both of these points, 
and the discovery of several portions of Ionic capitals is of 
special interest and value, as this is the only instance in 
which any remains of the Ionic order of Greek architecture 
have yet been found in India. 

In the accompanying plates' I have given the result of 
my explorations, which disclose the remains' of a Buddhist 
temple of the Ionic order of architecture. The temple , 
itself was 91 feet long by 61 feet broad, with its entrance on 
the eastern side towards the city. It was raised on a 
elevated platform, which gave a clear width of 15 feet all 
round the building. The exact object of this platform is 
not certain. My first impression was, that it was a mere 
terrace intended to give additional height ; but as all the 
villagers agreed that numerous pieces of plaster statues had 
been found outside the hack wall of the temple at D, it 
seems almost certain that this terrace must have been a 
roofed cloister or colonnade which surrounded the whole 
building. 

The entrance to the temple was on the east side, through 
a portico of four massive sandstone pillars of the Ionic order 
into a haU 39|- feet long by 15f feet broad, marked A. 
There is nothing to shoTV the purpose of this room, which 
would appear to have been a mere entrance hall, on each 
side of which there was a small room, 20-|- x 15f feet, marked 
B, which were most probably the residences of two attendant 
monks. On the west side a wide doorway led into the 
sanctum of the temple, which was a long room, 79 feet by 
23|- feet, marked 0. This room was entirely surrounded by 
a continuous pedestal or basement for statues, which was 
4i feet inches broad and *2 feet high. The central portion 
of this part of the temple had been previously excavated by 
a well-known digger for antiquities, named Nfir, who found 
numerous pieces of large plaster statues, and a considerable 
quantity of gold leaf. Here I discovered the foundations of 
two pillars, of which the bases liad been previously removed. 
But I found several portions of their circMar sliafts, as well 
as large pieces of their capitals, vlth the usual volutes of the 


> Plates XVII and XVIII. 
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Greek Ionic order. I also obtained some gold leaf, and 
small fragments of plaster statues. 

The plaster statues were all Buddhist, with curly hair, and 
hands in the lap or raised iu tiio attitude of teaching. I 
must confess that I was disajjpointed at this result, as I had 
hoped, from the presence of tlie Ionic pillars, that the build- 
ing would prove to be a pure Greek temple dedicated to the 
worship of the Greek gods. There is, liowcvcr, no doubt 
that it was a Buddhist Vihar, adorned witli pure Greek Ionic 
, columns. 

The lower diameter of each pillar was 2 feet 4-1- inches, 
which, at the usual proportion of 9 diameters, would give a 
total height of rather more than 21 feet. The mouldings of 
the base are accurately given in the accompanying plate, 
from a clay cast which was taken with considorabic care. 
The bases wliich have been found arc all of sandstone, and 
belong to the foiu* pillars of the entrance porch ; but the 
pieces of capital are all of hanhar^ or Jcaujnr as it is called in 
the Panjah, and were found in the inner room. Prom their 
rough state it seems certain that they must originally hare 
been plastered. This would increase tlic upper diameter 
from 19 inches to 20 or 21 inches : hut as this would still 
leave a difference of inches between the upper and lower 
diameters, which is much too great for any known amount 
of diminution, I conclude that the two inner pillars must have 
been of somewhat smaller size than the four outer ones. I 
found no less than eleven pieces of circular shaft, giving a 
total height of 8 feet 44 inches, of which the largest dia- 
meter was 25 inches, and the smallest only 18 inches. But 
as all the larger pieces w’’erc found in the village and all the 
smaller pieces inside the temple, I conclude that the former 
must have belonged to the four larger pillars of the entrance 
porch, and the smaller pieces to the tw’'o inner pillars. 

The bases of these columns correspond exactly with the 
pure Attic base, which was very commonly used wuth the 
Ionic order, as in the Erectheium at Athens. But the 
capitals differ from the usual Greek forms very considerablyj 
and more especially in the extreme height* of the abacus, 
ihe volutes also differ, hut they present the same side views 
ot a baluster, which is common to all the Greek forms of 
y ® order. Altogether this imique specimen of the 

nclian ionic seems to me to he of a ruder and more primitive 
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type tlian any of the pure Greek examples to which I have 
access, 

I have heen much puzzled as to the nature and style of 
the roof of this temple. As timber must have heen easily 
procurable in the valley of the Haro river, I conclude that 
the main portion of the roof was of wooL But the object 
of the piUars is not at all clear. The two inner pillars in the 
sanctum most probably supported a gorgeous canopy over 
the principal figure of Buddlia, which would have heen 
placed against the middle of the hack wall. The room must 
then have heen lighted by windows, as we know to have 
heen the case with the smaller temples both at Takht-i-Bahi 
and JamM-garhi. With regard to the four pillars in front, 
I think that they must have heen intended to support a 
vaulted roof presenting a pointed arch gable to the front, as 
in the smaller chapels across the Indus. The extra height 
thus gained, would have admitted the rising sun to illuminate 
the middle figure in the sanctum, which would appear to 
have heen the principal object of the builder in every 
Buddhist temple. I suspect, however, that the principal 
statue of the Vihar must have been enshrined under the 
four piUars at the entrance. 

In my former report I suggested that this temple on the 
Mali&-r mound might possibly be the ruins of the temple 
described by Philostratus, in which he and his fellow 
traveller Hamis waited until their arrival was made known 
to Bhraotes, the King of Taxila. The position and the 
dimensions agree very well ; but time has left us no means 
of judging whether any other parts of the description were 
applicable or not. The account of Philostratus is as follows^ ; 
“ Before the walls of the city stood a temple, whose dimen- 
sions were nearly 100 feet, built of porphyi’y, within which 
was a chapel, too small in proportion to the size of the 
temple, which was large, spacious, and surrounded with 
pillars ; but, notwithstanding, the chapel was worthy of 
admiration.” Tablets of brass were hung on the walls with 
becoming inscriptions, representing the deeds of Alexander 
and .Porus, in orichalciun, and silver, and gold, and bronze. 
The elephants, houses, soldiers, helmets, shields, spears, and 
javelins, were all represented in iron. It is just possible 


> Vita Apollonii, II, 20. 
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that this description of metal tablets being bung on the 
walls may refer to the sculptured <alto-rclieTos of tlie 
Biiddliists, wliicli wore generally fixed to the walls by nails, 
and were very often richly gilded. 

Regarding the age of this Ionic pillared Vibhr, I am able 
to olTer what I consider to be a very .strong proof of great 
antiquity in the discovery of twelve large copper coins of Azas 
under the foundation of the statue platform, and below the 
level of the paved floor of the sanctum. The coins were 
lying packed together in line, and had appai’ently' been 
deposited at the time of the building of the statue platform. 
I was sitting close by at the time of the discovery, and I 
lifted out the twelve coins, all sticking together, with my own 
hand, and saw that the place of their deposit was quite 
undistm’bed. I believe, therefore, that the temple is certainly 
as old as the time of Azas, or about 80 B.G., as some of 
the coins belong to the latter part of his reign. In the 
absence of any formal record, I look upon the discovery of 
coins, and short inscriptions on statues, and mason's 
marks, as the most trustworthy proofs that can be obtained 
of the age of any building. They may sometimes be of 
later date than the building itself ; but even then they are 
useful, as they serve to fix a limit to the modernness of the 
building. 

During my stay at Shah-dheri I excavated a second 
Buddhist Vihar on the south bank of the Tabra Nala, and 
2,000 feet to the north of Mohra-Maliur, to which valley 
the land belongs. It is not marked in my map of the ruins 
of Taxilab but it may be readily inserted in the bend of the 
Tabra Nala, immediately to the south of No. 39 mound, and 
may be numbered as 38|-, and I propose to call the build- 
ing the Tabra Nala Vihar. 

The mound is a large flat topped mass, about 200 feet 
square at base, and 16 feet in height, and thickly covered with 
stones and thorny bushes. On clearing the surface I found 
that the Vihar itself was a great pile of building, 75 feet 
square, surrounded by a wall 122 feet square, which may 
have been either an enclosure or the supporting wall of a 
raised terrace“. The latter I believe to be the more proba- 
ble suggestion. The entrance which was on the east side, 

i Arcliffiological Survey of India, Vol. II, Plate 57, and p. 126. 

- See Plate XIX, 
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opened into a Tong room, 64 feet by 18, -witb a large niche 
in the middle of the back wall. This was no doubt the 
shrine of the principal statue, which would haye received 
the direct rays of the rising sim through the entrance 
doorway. , ' 

On each side of the niche there was a doorway leading, 
into a central room, 41 feet long by 21 feet broad, which 
was entirely surrounded by a raised platform, or continu- 
ous pedestal, for the reception of a number of statues. 
This arrangement, of a hall of statues is similar to that 
of the Ionic Vihar near the village’. The mode of light- 
ing the room must also have been the same — namely, by 
several small windows in the upper part of the walls, above 
the level of the roofs of the surrounding rooms ; a plan 
which is still practised in Punjab houses. 

There are doors in the middle of the north and south 
sides opening into narrow passages, which lead into the 
great entrance hall on the east, and into single rooms, each 
upwards of 17 feet square, on the west, for the abode of the 
resident monks. On the west face there is another door 
open into a large room, 24 feet by 17 feet, the purpose of 
which is very doubtful. 

Externally the building was decorated with four massive 
pilasters on each face, the central intercolunmiation being 
somewhat greater than the two side ones on the east and 
west faces, and somewhat less on the north and south faces. 
I made a very complete surface excavation, but was not 
successful in finding any portions of the bases or capitals of 
the pilasters. 

The great breadth of the rooms in this Vihar makes it 
certain that they must have been roofed with wood ; but the 
style of roofing cannot be ascertained with certainty from 
the sculptures. I conjecture, however, that the side roofs 
were flat, while that of the central hall of statues was most 
probably vaulted with a pointed arch, such as is still in 
existence in several of the caves of Western India. Indeed 
the stone hood-mouldings of the smaller chapels, one of 
which is still intact at Takht-i-Bahi, were clearly derived 
from a wooden prototyq:)e. 


1 1 liavc founil Uic same arraugemeut in an old .lain temple, wliich I excavated in llic 
Fort of Gwalior, and in a second old .Tain temple in the long ilescrted city of Ruri 
CJjandcri. It ciisls also in all tlic old Brahmanical temples at Ihalra I’.at.'iii. 
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Near the north end of the city of Sir-kap there is 
another variety of temple, which was described in ray former 
report as No. 28h I now give a plan of the building with 
its curious circular pit, 32 feet in diameter and 18 feet deep®. 
This pit communicates on its cast side with a large room, 
43 feet 4 inches long and 32 feet broad, wdiicli I take to have 
been a hall of statues, as I found in clearing it numerous 
pieces of burnt clay statues of colossal size. The statues 
would have been arranged round tlie four sides, as they were 
in the central rooms of the other Vihars at Taxila, which I 
have just described, and as they still arc in Burma. This 
room was connected with the circular pit by a grand door- 
way, 14 feet wide. The walls of the pit arc plastered, and 
its floor is solidly paved with rough stones to a depth of 
more than 4 feet. As to the purpose of this pit, I can 
make no probable conjecture. It may have been a hath or 
reservoir for water, or a granary ; but the great width of 
the doorway leading into the hall of statues is against both 
of these suppositions ; and the only other possible use that 
I can suggest is that it may have been the recei)tacle either 
of a stupa, or of a colossal statue of Buddha. 

In Plate XX I have given a plan of a great monastery 
sniTouuding the rains of a stupa, marlied No. 40 in my map 
of the ruins of Taxila, which was upwards of 40 feet in 
diameter. This central Stupa wns surroimded by an , open 
cloister, 8 feet wide, forming a square of 90 feet, behind 
which were the ceUs of the monks, each 9i- feet broad and 
14^ feet long. The outer wall of the monastery was 3 feet, 
and the inner wall 2 feet thick ; the whole building forming 
a square of 145 feet outside. The entrance was in the cen- 
tre of the south face, towards the city of Sir-kap. As it 
stands in the very midst of the lands now called JBahar 
JSlhdna, or House of the Tiger,” I liave suggested that it 
may have been the famous monument which Asoka erected 
on the spot where Buddha had made an offering of his head 
to appease the hunger of a starving tiger. 

It will be observed that the four corner rooms of this 
monastery are square, and therefore could not have had any 
direct openings to the light. On this account I believe 
that these four rooms were the basement storeys of the 

» Sec Avchscological Survey of India, Vol. II, Plate 57 and p. 126. 
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comer pavilions mentioned by Hwen-Tbsang’. “ The san^ 
ghdrdmas (or monasteries), he says, are built Tvith ex- 
traordinary art. At the four corners they have pavilions 
of three or four storeys.” The possession of a verandah 
or cloister also leads me to infer that there must have 
been a second storey to the cells, as the roof of the cloister 
would have given ready access to the rooms of the upper 
storey. Allowing only one i)erson to each room, this double 
storied monastery could have contained about 60 monks. 

In Plate XX I have given a sketch of a Buddhist railing 
pillar which I excavated from the great mound of Seri-ka- 
Pind, which is marked No. 42 in my map of the Buins of 
Taxila. This pillar is only inches in height, and Si- 
inches broad by 3 inches thick. But, though small, it is of 
a novel pattern, different from any other that I have yet 
seen. The front face is bevelled on both edges in the usual 
' manner, but the sockets for the reception of the rails are 
curved only in front, with a flat back instead of the usual 
double segments. On the back there is an Arian letfer, 
which looks like tre, and may possibly be intended for the 
number of the pillar. 


INIANIKYALA. 

When I visited the Mdnikydla Tope in the end of 1863, 
I made some excavations at different points around the base, 
which showed me that there was once a broad terrace orna- 
mented with pilasters which completely surrounded the 
monument. I therefore made a request to my old and kind 
friend. Sir .Donald McLeod, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Panjab, that he would order the whole of this- lower 
part of the tope to be uncovered, and the ground for some 
distance to be cleared and levelled. This work was accord- 
ingly done at once ; and when I visited M&nikyd.la early in 
the present year, I made fresh measurements of the whole 
building and examiued it careJnUy throughout. The de- 
scription and drawings which I am now able to give, may 
therefore be depended upon for the fullness and accuracy of 
the details. 

The great tope of Mfinilcyhla is a hemisphere 127 feet 
9 inches in diameter, resting on a cylindrical neck, 15 feet 


* JiiUcn’s IIweu-Thsaug, II, GG. 
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in Tin's is siirroundcfl by a raised terrace 18;^- feet 

in breadth, and 13 feel inches in heighL Tlic total 
hciglit of the dome, as it now stands, is therefore 92 feet 
3^- inciics*'. Pour broad flights of steps facing ilio cardinal 
points led to the top of the ferracc for tlic perambulation of 
the tope by pilgrims. I'lie side walls of the staircases were 
covered with a massive coping^. The whole was most 
probably surrounded with a Puddhist railing, hut after a 
most minute search I found no traces of any pillars and 
only one fragment of rail, which was 3^ inches thick in 
the middle, and about IG inches broad. Allowing three rails 
with intervals of d- inches, and a coping of 10 inches, the 
total lieight of the railing, iiicliiding 0 inches for a plinth, 
would have been about 7 fcct'h 

Tlic great mass of the tope is built of Inige rough blocks 
of sandstone inside, until a carefully-smoothed facing of 
kankar outside the dome, and of sandstone in the spaces 
between the pilasters, both of the cylindrical neck and of 
the terrace plinth. 

The stones are of many colours — dirty yellow, dirty red, 
and grey. All the mouldings and all the pilasters, except- 
ing only the shafts and bases of the upper row, are made of 
kankar bloclcs. The outer faces of all the stones have been 
worked smooth, hut the inner faces show the cliisel marks 
as sharp as when they were first cut. Prom this mixtine of 
stones I conclude that the tope must have been built of 
sandstone originally, and was afterwards extensively repaired 
with kankar blocks in all its lines of mouldings, in the 
capitals of all the pilasters, and in the entire facing of the 
dome. 


Behind the frieze which surmomits the upper row of 
pilasters, there is one worked stone built into the body of 
the tope. Its mouldings are of the same character as those 


of the frieze itself, but their arrangement is diflerent, and 
depth greater. The frieze of the tope has only .6 
of moulded lines, with a plain face of 7 inches ; 
inchehpthe single block has 7 inches of moulded lines, 
wherear 6 inches of plain face. 

^^^n sson, History of Architecture, IT, 4C8, mnkos the dome sprint: from tiic 

1 Mr Foil pilasters; hut I have again very carefully cxnminS the space 

top of the uunci'*"'^ ^ 'jua® satisfied that the dome springs from the upper lino of 
above the pilasters^'T feet above the capital of the pilasters, 

moulding, which ikrc “■ ^ ctevntion and section of the tope. 

2 Spb iMifp ® these staircases. 

® See jPiate ” sketch of this fingmout of Buddhist rad. 

4 See Plate XXIli^ 
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3?or tlie course immediately above the frieze the blocks at 
the back were under-cut to receive them, thus — 



with the view, as I suppose, of securing them more firmly 
in their places. As this under-cutting would have been 
quite unnecessary at the original construction of the tope, 
I conclude that the building must have been extensively 
repaired at some subsequent period, when the facing of tb'e 
dome and all the mouldings and capitals were renewed with 
kankar blocks.. 

The carving of the capitals has suffered so much from the 
weather that I found it quite impossible to obtain any satis- 
factory drawing of the details. Enough, however, remains 
to show that the pilasters were of the Indo-Corinthian style, 
similar to those of Takht-i-Bahi and Jamal-garhi. The 
result of my examination is shown in the accompanying 
plateS where the broad masses of acanthus foliage are still 
plainly visible. Each pilaster was covered with a long 
bracket capital in addition to its own low abacus. Experience 
had, no doubt, shown that this addition was absolutely neces- 
sary to assist in carrying the weight of the Meze where the 
intercolumniations were purposely enlarged to admit statues 
of Buddha between the pillars. 

This great tope was opened in 1830 by General Ventura, 
and the account of its exploration was first published by 
Wilson and afterwards by Prinsep'^. Prom this account it 
would appear that the .lowest deposit, marked C in my 
section^, which was discovered just below the centre of 
hemisphere, was certainly intact, as it contained nothing 
later than the age of Hoverke or Huvishka. The , single 
gold coin, as well as three out of the five copper coins 
of this deposit, belonged to him, the other two being 
of his predecessor, Kancrke or Kanishka. With these 
coins there were also found a brass cylindrical casket, 
with an Arian inscription around the lid, and a small 
circular jnece of silver with two lines of Arian letters on 


1 Sec Plato XXIV of MiinikyAIa Diouldings. 

- Bengnl Asiatic Society’s Transactions, XVII, GOl; ami Reiig.il Asiatic Society's 
Journal, 111, 315. 

3 See Plato XXII. 
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one side. The presence of Arian writing, unmixed nitli 
anything of later dal,e, is anoilicr pi*oof of the early period 
of this deposit, as I Icnow of no examiile of Arian mdliug 
of a later date than the end of tlic first century A.l). 

Two other deposits, marked respectively A and B in my 
section, also contained coins of ICanislika and dJ-Uvislika; 
but those of A were mixed with others of a nnicli later date, 
while three broken Sassaniau coins are said to have been found 
below B. As all these later coins belong to the same period, 
I conclude that the extensive rci)air.s of the tope, and tlie 
consequent disturbance of the upper dcjiosits of Jluvislika’s 
time, may bo referred to the date of these coins. The close ^ 
agreement of their dates is very remarkable. 

One silver Sassanian coin of Khusru, with Bismillali, 
G32 to G90 A. D. 

One gold coin of Yaso Varmma of Kanoj, 700 to 730 
A. B. 

Two silver trilingual corns with sun-god of Multan, 600 
to 700. 

I would therefore fix the date of the repairs of the tope 
at about A. B. 720. 

The conclusions at which I have amved regarding this 
tope are as follow : — 

I suppose the tope to have been built originally, in tho 
time of Huvishka, by bis Satrap Karasiva. It was then 
entirely of sandstone. But after the lapse of several cen- 
turies, when the lines of moulding and the capitals of the 
pilasters, as well as the rounded smTace of the dome had 
been worn away by Aveatherihg, I suppose that it was re- 
paired -with Kankar facings and mouldings about A.B. 720, 
perhaps by Taso Yarmma of Kanoj, whose gold coin was 
found inside. 

I have a strong suspicion, however, that General Ventma’s 
record of the three decayed Sassanian coins having been 
found below the B deposit may he erroneous. My impres- 
sion is that they formed part of the uppermost deposit A> 
which was found at the bottom of the square well. If we 
suppose this _ to have been the case, then the distiu'hance 
of the interior of the tope down to a depth of about GO feet 
at the time of its repair may he dismissed at once ; and the 
amount of opening would be limited to the deposit at the 
bottom of the square well, which contained a large gold coin 
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of HuvisLka. I suppose tliat down to this date the square 
well was an open shaft, and that the relic box deposited 
therein was accessible to the priests. At the time of the 
repair of the tope, in A. D. 720, the other coins must have 
been added to this deposit, and the well was then finally- 
closed. 

During my last visit to MhnikyMa I made some excava- 
tions in a new site, called mahal, or the “ palace,” on 
account of the apparent extent of the buildings, which stand 
pn another of the coarse sandstone ridges, 1,000 yards to the 
south-east of the great tope. Its exact bearing is 16di° 
east. The only discoveries which I made on this site were 
two gigantic heads of Buddha in coarse sandstone. The 
smaller one, which was much damaged, was 22 inches high 
and 20 inches broad ; but the larger one, which had lost the 
top of the head with all the hair, was 21 inches across the 
forehead, and 22 inches in height ; to which must be added 
about 3 inches more for the lost part of the head. The 
statue to which this head belonged, must therefore have been 
fully 20 feet in height. 

Al^TIQUITIES OF THE SALT RANGE. 

The large tract of country which is bounded by the 
Jhelam and Indus on the east and west, and includes the 
Gandgarh Mountain in the north and the Salt Bange in the 
south, is described by the astronomer VarUha Mihira as the 
north-western division of India under the general name of 
ILdraliatira or ILdralmna. NTo trace of this name now remains, 
except perhaps in the S.aro river which flows past the old 
town of Haro, now called Hasan AbdM. Under the rule of 
the early Muhammadans this district was known simply as 
the ‘'Mount JM,” from the resemblance of one of the hills 
of the Salt llange to Mount JM, or Ararat, in Aumeniah 
Under Alvbar and the Mughal Emperors it formed the nor- 
thern half of the Sindh Sugar Doiib. The southern half of 
the Dolib, or the plain country to the south of the Salt Range, 
is known by the general name of KachM or the “low-lands.” 

According to the Puiuns the whole of the Panjdb was 
peopled^ by the descendants of Ann, who would have been 


* Baber’s Memoirs by Leyden and Erskinc, p. 2o4. 
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called Anavas or Amiwfiu. In Hie lapse of time Hiis would 
naturally bavc been slioricncd to Aw'iinj wliicli ,is the name 
of one of ilic most numerous l.ribes in the nortli-wcstcrii Pan- 
jd-b. The -western half of tlic bigh-lands between the Indus 
and Jhelam is chiefly peopled by them» and is therefore com- 
monly called AtcdnkarL The eastern half of the high-lands 
is divided into the Hvo wcll-lcnown districts of Potwdr and 
Dhani; the former being chietlj’’ occupied bj’- Gakars^ JalSi 
and Gujars, and the latter by Jcniulios and Awdns, with a 
smaller number of Jats and Gujars. In the extreme north- 
west of AwA-iikilri arc tbc two small districts of Ghach and 
Panj-katta; the former name being applied to the rich 
alluvial plain Ijdng hetween the Indus and Haro rivei’s; 
the latter to the level plain around Shahdhcri or Taxila, 
■\vlhch is irrigated by five small canals {J?a 7 ij-katta) or the 
“ five cuts ” dra-wn from the Haro river. 

The distribution of races was much the same in the time 
of Baber, hut with the marked absence of the Awdns as a 
prominent tribe. His words arc — In the hDl countiy he- 
tween Nilhb and Bbira, but apart from the tribes of JM 
and Janjuhali, and adjoining tlie hill country of Kashmir, 
are the Hw/s, G 71 jars, and many other men of similar tiibcs, 
who build villages, and settle on every hillock and in every 
valley. Their Hdkim was of the Gakar race, and their, 
government resembles that of the Juds and JarjAicdi^"' 
Here there is no mention of the Awaiis, and even supposing 
that they may he included amongst the other men of 
similar tribes,” yet this refers only to the northern hah of 
the province adjoining the hill country of Kashmir and not 
to the large district of Jhand or Awhnkhri. I conclude 
therefore that the Awans were then tributary to the Jh/z/w- 
halts, and I have a strong suspicion that they may be ihc 
same trib^as the It is certain that they occupy the 

hills of Jud, as Saber describes this raugc as branching off 
from the hill country of Kashmir in a south--w'est dhection, 
and terminating below Dinkot on the river Sindh. On tlie 
one-half of this hill are the Md, and on the other the 
^rjuliah. ’ Now the country of the Janjultahs is well known, 
iiieir chief now occupies Mallot, hut the ancient seat of the 
amily was at j\Iakhiala in the hills to the north north-cast 


1 Bilber’s Meinoiis by Leydeu and Ersicinc, p. 259. 
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of Piiid Dtidan Klian. In tlie time of Baber, one of tbeir 
inferior chiefs named Malik Hast lived near the Snban 
river, on the high road leading from Kildb on the Indus to 
Kalar Kahar. His residence was most probably at Nila, 
an old town on the south hank of the Suhdn river, 30 miles 
to the north of Kalar Kahar. In the time of Baber, there- 
fore, the Janjuhahs must have possessed the whole of the 
Ohakowdl district. As this is the eastern half of the Salt 
Range, the J dds must have possessed the western half, that 
is the very country which has been from time immemorial 
occupied by the Awdns. But in addition to this evidence, 
I can adduce an equally strong proof which has come under 
my own observation, that there is no tribe in existence at 
the present day which calls itself by the name of J ud. I 
think, therefore, that this name must have been given by 
the first Muhammadan conquerors to the inhabitants of 
Mount Judf who would therefore appear to have been Awdns. 

Baber describes the Jtld andJanjuhah as two races of 
men descended from the same father.’’ The chief, . had the 
title of Bai, but his younger brother and sons were styled 
Malih. The title of Rai proves their Hindu origin, and 
that of Malik their conversion to Isldm* “ Brom old times,” 
says Baber, ‘‘they have been the rulers and lords of the 
inhabitants of this hill, and of the Us and Uluses which 
are between Hildb and Bhira.^” According to this statement 
they must once have held the whole of the table-land 
between the Indus and Jhelam, with the exception of the 
north-east tract occupied by the Gakars. This view is 
supported by a fact mentioned by Baber after his capture of 
Parhdla (PharwMa), the stronghold of the Gakars, that 
Andardba on the Suhtln river ‘‘ depended from old times on 
the father of Malilc Hast^.” 

Now these statements as to the extent of territory for- 
merly held by the Janjuhahs agree with the traditions of the 
people themselves, that then* forefathers were the lords of 
the whole table-land between the Indus and the Jhelam, 
and of a broad belt of country on the western bank of the 
Indus. These statements agree also with the present distri- 
bution of the Awdns, who are found in considerable num- 
bers to the west of the Indus as far as Peshawar. 
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1 Labor’s Memoirs, p. 259. 
® Baber’s Memoirs, p. 2G2, 
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A-t tlis pi’csGiit d-Ry tli6 JctnjuJioJis call tlicmsGlves JunuliQ^ 
alfcliougli they continue to speU their name JajuJia. They 
also say that they are called Baja, because then- tribe have 
always* given Kings to the country. These two statements 
at once recall the account given by Masudi of the Kings of 
(xdndhdva in the middle of the tenth century.^ King of 

El-Kandahar,” says he, “ who is one of the Kings of Es-Sind 
ruling over this country, is called J ahaj ; this name is com- 
mon to all sovereigns of that country.^” Masudi further 
adds, that " KandahiLr (or Gandhar) is called the country of 
Kaiput.” Putting these two statements together, we learn 
that the Kings of Gandhara, in the middle of the 10th 
century, were Eajputs, all of whom bore the common title 
of Jahaj. Now both of these conditions are fulfilled by the 
Rajput Jajuhas, who would thus appear to have been the 
rulers of the country immediately preceding the Muhamma- 
dan conquest. The only objection to this identification is the 
positive statement of A1 Biruni, that these Kings were Brah- 
mans^ ; but as the statement of Masudi is equally positive 
that they were Rajputs, and as the well-known usage of the 
country, so far as my experience goes, rarely gives the name 
of Phla to Brahmans, the balance of evidence is strongly m 
favour of the identification of the Jajuha Rajputs with the 
last dynasty of the Hindu Kangs of Gdndhfira. It is possible, 
perhaps, to explain A1 Biruni’s statement as referring to then 
religion as BrdJimanists, in opposition to the previously pre- 
vailing religion of Buddhism. 

The names of these Princes preserved by A1 Birum are 
the following, to which I have added the approximate dates 
at the rate of 26 years to each generation : — 

A. D. 875. — Kallar. 

900, — S&mand. 

925. — Kamlu or Kamlua fjKS” 

950. — Bhima. 

975. — Jay-p&l. 

1000. — A nand-pS,l. 

1021. — ^Trilochan-pSP. 

1026.— Bhim-pSl. 

1 Sprenger’s Masudj, p. 381. See also H, M. Elliot’s Muhammadan Historians of 
India, p. 57. 

® Reinaud’s Fragments Arabes, See., p. 153, See .also , Thomas’ edition of Frinsep’s 
Essays, I, 314 

^ I have restored this name from Nardajan, Tarmjan, &e., to its proper reading. _ I 
have found the veiy same mistake in Persian lists of the Rajas of Guralior, where Nardajcm 
takes the place of Trilocltan of the Nagari lists. 
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I agree witli Mr. Thomas in identifying Kallar vdth the 
-well-known SyMa-pati Deva of the coins ; hut I would take 
ELallar as his true name, and Syala-pati as the title, which he 
assumed on ascending the throne. This title of ‘‘lord of the 
Syals,” or Sy^l trihe, is another jiroof of his Hajput origin, as 
the SyMs claim to he descended from HasSlu, tlie son of 
Sdlivhhan. The coins of the second Prince, S&,manta Deva, are 
extremely common, while those of the fourth Prince, Bhima 
Deva, are just the reverse, being extremely rare. The coins of 
another Prince have also been found, hut the reading of the 
name is not quite clear. I make it Khamarayalsah^ which I 
would identify with that of the third Prince, Kamalua, by 
changing ^ to and thus reading KamalaTca. No coins of 
the other four Princes have yet been found. Their names, 
it •will be observed, all end in JPal^ which may perhaps de- 
note a change of dynasty. Trilochan is mentioned in the 
History of Kashmir^ as having been defeated by JBCammir, 
the general of the Turushlcas, or Tmks, when he took 
refuge with Sangrtoa Deva, who ruled from A.D. 1005 to 
1028. He is called Said himself, and also lord of Said. 
This I take to be the title of Sdhi, which his ancestors had 
derived from their predecessors, the Turki Kings of Cabul. 
The title of Sdhi also leads me to suspect that the name of 
Kallar may perhaps be identified with that of Lallv, as 
another Sdid of the country of Lalli is mentioned as the 
contemporary of Sankara. Varmma, who reigned from A.D. 
883 to 901. 

Of the early history of the table-land betweea the Indus 
and Jhelam, we have no details. We know generally that 
it belonged first to the Mauryas of Pataliputra, next to the 
Greek successors of Alexander the Great, and afterwards 
to the Indo-Scythians. But in A. D. 631, when visited by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hwen-Thsang, it had akeady become 
tributary to Kashmir. This extension of the Kashmirian 
dominions was most probably due to Pravarasena, whose long 
reign certainly embraced the middle of the 6th century A.D. 
Before his time the country must have been subject to the 
little Yuchi of Gandhfira. 

The ascendancy of the Kashmirian Kings would appear to 
have remained undisturbed during the -whole period of the 

' Uaja Tar.angini, VII, 47-57-65. 

' Jiy rcactinK instcatl of , 
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ruie of the Karkota dynasty, or from A.D. G25 to 85dj. 
But' during the reign of Avanti Yannina, A.D. Sodu to 883, 
the Itajpnt Jajnhas of Gandhfira must have annexed the 
whole of the outlying provinces between the Indus and the 
Jhelam, as his son Gopala Varmma, A.D. 883 to 901, is said 
to have conquered Aiakhhna Eaja of Gurjjara, who was 
protected by Sriman Lalli SdhV-. Here we see that the 
Sdhi or King of Gandhhra had already extended his power 
eastward to the district of Gurjjara between the Jhelam and 
the Ohenhh. 

This Lalli Sahi I take to be the founder of the dynasty, 
whom A1 Biruni calls Kallaj\ and who was certainly reign- 
ing towards the end of the 9th century, and w'as therefore a 
contemporary of Sankara Varmma. On this occasion the 
Kaja of Gmjjara surrendered the district of TaJc7ca~desa'to 
the Kashmir King. But the troubles of a long disputed 
succession, which followed his premature death in A.D. 901, 
must have left the whole of the district between the Indus 
and the Jhelam at the mercy of the pow^erful King of Gau- 
dhhra Samanta Deva, into whoso hands they most probably 
feU without a struggle. Prom him- they passed to his suc- 
cessors down to Trilochan Pal, who was finally dispossessed 
by Mahmud of Ghazni. The family would then appear, to 
have sought refuge at Bhira on the Jhelam in the midst- of 
their Jajuha kinsmen. 

I have thought it necessary to give this rapid sketch of 
the history of the table-land between the Indus and Jhelam 
to account for the existence of a number of old Hindu 
temples in the Salt Bange, w^hich all belong to the' Kash- 
mirian- style of architectiu’e, with its fluted pillars and 
peculiar trefoil arches. These temples are found at Amb, 
Mallot, Ketas, and Baghanwala. They are all Brahmanical : 
buildings, and from their style alone they must be assigned 
to the most flourishing period of the Kashmirian rule or 
from about A.D. 650 to 900. They appear to me to belong 
to the same age as the temples of Avanti Varmma, as they 
have the same style of pillars ornamented wuth spiral twists, 
with a superabundance of ornament about the trefoil arches, 
which betokens a late age. As Avanti Varmma’s reign ex- 
tended from A.D. 854 to 883, these temples of the Salt 


• Raja T.iraiigini, IV, 151. 
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Hange may be assigned with much probability to the latter 
half of the 9th century. The spiral twisted pillars had, 
however, been introduced as early as the beginning of the 
century, as there are several specimens in the temple of 
Siddhn^th at Kirgr^im in the Kangra district, which 
dates as high as A.D. 804. At the same time I must 
admit that the plan of the temple, with its entrance porch 
and gateway, agrees much more nearly with the earlier 
example of Marttand, than with those of Avantipur. 

MALLOT. 

The Chinese pilgrim Hwen-Thsang describes Seng-ho-pu-lo, 
or Singhapura, the capital of the Salt Range, as being about 
700 U, or 117 miles to the south-east of Taxila. It was 
14 or 15 Ui or 2^ miles, in circuit, and was situated on a 
high mountain, which was both difficult and dangerous of 
access. All these conditions are fulfilled in th^e site of 
the ancient city of Mallot. I have now marched the whole 
way from Shahdheri, or Taxila, to Mallot, via Rjlwal Pindi, 
Mfiniliyffia, Ohakowffi, and Kalar Elahm', and the distance 
is just 114 miles. It is certain, however, that the pilgrim did 
not travel by this route, otherwise he would not have visited 
M£lnikyfila after his return to Taxila. He must therefore 
have gone by the more direct, but more difficult, route by 
Patchjang and Nila to Kalar Kahffi’ and Mallot. By this 
route the distance is just 101 miles, which is sufficiently 
near the pilgrim’s vague estimate of about 117 miles.” 
I believe, therefore, that Mallot is the place indicated^ ; and 
as Hwen-Thsang eventually returned to China by Singhapura, 
it would seem that the most frequented road through this 
table-land must then have been by Kalar Kahfir, and not 
by the Bakrfila Pass. By this route Baber made all his 
invasions of India, and the road was so well known that 
Kalar Kahar received the name of JDanod^a KaJidr^ or ‘‘ Gate 
Kahfir,” because it was the gate leading to so many places. 
By Nila it led to Taxila and the Indus ; by ChalcowM to 
Mfinikyida and Jhclam ; by Karuli to the salt mines and 
Bhira ; and by Nurpur to KushUb and to the valleys of the 
Kuram and Gomal across the Indus. 

’ See Arclireologicul Survey of India, Vol, II, p. 1{32, where this ideulification is 
EuggesU’d. 
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The fort of Mallot is situated on a precipitous outlying 
spur of the Salt Range, 9 miles to the west of Ketas, and 
the same distance to the south-east of Kalar Kahdi’. The 
spur rises gently for some distance towards the south, and 
at its highest point ends abruptly in a precipitous cliff, orer- 
looking the plains at a height of nearly 3,000 feet above the 
sea. The fort is of oblong shape, 2,000 feet from east to 
west and 1,500 feet from north to south, with a citadel on a 
higher level to the south, 1,200 feet long by 600 feet in 
width. The whole circuit is therefore about 8,000 feet^. At 
present the plain is nearly deserted, there being only a few 
houses near the gate on the north. But it is fiffl of ruined 
houses, and the spur to the north is also covered with the 
remains of buildings to a distance of 2,000 feet beyond the 
fort. In its most flourisliing days, therefore, the town and 
fort of Mallot must have had a cireuit of not less than 
12,000 feet, or upwards of 2| miles, which agrees exactly 
with the 2^ miles circuit of Singhapura, as estimated hy 
Hwen-Thsang. The fort also fully justifies his description 
of being difficult of access, as it has a precipitous cliff of 
from 100 to 300 feet in height on three sides, and is pro- 
tected by a cliff from dO to 50 feet high, with high stone 
walls and towers on its only approachable face to the north. 
It would he utterly defenceless against guns, which could 
sweep its entire area from the opposite hill on the west. 
But as the nearest point of this hill is 1,500 feet distant, witli 
a deep ravine between, Mallot must have been quite impreg- 
nable in the days of bows and arrows. 

The fort is said to have been built by Raja JVIallu, a 
Jajfiha chief, whose date is quite unknown. Some refer 
him to the age of the Mah‘2bbharat, and some to the time of 
Mahmud. He is also said to have been the first Musahn^ 
of the Jajuha tribe. But whatever may be Raja Mallu’s 
true date, all the people agree that the tribe of Jajidia 
became Muhammadans in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
Some say that the fort was originally called Mamrod, 
Marrod, or Ramr6d ; but aU these names apioear to be only 
anagrams of Mallot with the change of r to 1. It is pos- 
sible, however, that Ramrod may be connected vnihRdviJcctttcij, 
which is another name still remembered by the people. 


1 


c XXV for a plan of the fort. 
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General Abbott also mentions the name of Shdhgcu'h, but 
this was unknown to my informants. It is, however, a very 
probable name for the stronghold of a tribe whose chief had 
borne the title of Shdhi. 

The only remains of any antiquity at Mallot are a temple 
and gateway in the Kashmirian style of architecture. They 
are built of a coarse sandstone of various shades of ochreous 
red an,d yellow, and many parts have suffered severely from 
tlie action of the weather, the surface having altogether 
crumbled away. The few statues which still remain are of 
course much mutilated, but the wonder is that any portions 
have escaped the iconoclastic hands of the Muhammadans 
during the long period of more than eight centmaes. 

The temple is a square of 18 feet inside, with a vestibule 
or entrance poreh on the east towards the gateway^. On 
each side of the porch there is a round fluted pilaster 
or half pillar supporting the trefoiled arch of the opening, 
and on each side of the entrance door there is a smaller 
pilaster of the same kind with a smaller trefoiled arch. 
All these trefoiled arches have a T shaped key-stone two 
courses in depth, similar to those in the temples of Kash- 
mir. The four corners of the building outside are orna- 
mented with plain massive square pilasters, beyond which 
eacli face projects for 2^ feet, and is flanked by two semi- 
circular fluted pilasters supporting a lofty trefoil arch. 

On each capital there is a kneeling figure under a half 
trefoil canopy ; and from each lower foil of the arch there 
springs a smaller fluted pilaster for the support of the cor- 
nice, In the recess between the large pilasters there is a 
highly ornamented niche with a trefoiled arcli, flanked by 
small fluted pilasters. The roof of the niche first narrows 
by regular steps, and then widens into a bold projecting 
balcony, which supports three miniature temples, the middle 
^one reacliing up to the top of the great trefoiled recess, 
^he plinth of the portico and the lower wall outside arc 
ornamented all round with a broad band of deep mouldings 
nearly 2 feet in height, beneath which is the basement of 
the temple still 4 feet in height above the ruins. 

The general effect of this fa 9 ade is strikingly bold and 
pictiuesque. The height of the trefoiled arch and the 


’ See Plate XXVI for plau« of the temple anti gateway. 
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massiveness of tlic sriunre pilasieiv at tiu; cojuem ^ive nn 
air of dignity to tlio bnilding whieli is miieli enhanced hy its 
rieldy fluted sf'ini-cirmdar pillars, 'j'his cfhuit is ratlicr JBfjjv 
red by the introdiudion of tlio tu'o .small pilas{<--rs for the 
support of the cornice, as their bas('s rnui on the cridently 
iinsub-sianiial foniulatioiis of the half foils of the great 
arch. 

Tile exterior pyramidal roof of the tojnplc bos long ago 
disappeared, but the ceiVnig or interior roof is still intact, 
Tiiai of the entrance porch or vestibule is divided into ihrw 
squares, %vhieb are' gradually lessened by ovcj-Iapping stones. 
In the temple itself, (Ini square is first reduced to an octagon 
by seven layers of ovcrlajiping .stones in the corners; it then 
talvcs the form of a circle and i.s gradually reduced by fresh 
overlapping layers until the opening i.s small cnongli to he 
covered by a single slab. Tbi.s slab b.as been removed, bat 
all the overlapping laycns arc .still in good order. The form^ 
of the dome appeared to me to be bcini«j>]!crical. I was 
unable to measure the Iicigbt; but accordii'g to my eye 
slvotcli of the facade the liciglil of the cornice above the 
basement is exactly equal to (ho breadf b of the temple, that 
is just 30 feet. In the interior flierc arc 27 courses of slone 
to the fir.st overlapping layer of the pendent ives, irhidi con- 
tarn seven more courses. At 10 incbc.s to cacli course, the 
height of the interior to tlic spring of the dome is therefore 
28 feet <t inchc.s, to •udiieh must Im added 1 foot 0 inches 
for the Iiciglit of the floor of the (em])le above the c.vtcrior 
basement, thus making the spring of the dome 30 feet 1 inch 
above the hasement. I ])clicve therefore that the true height 
of the walls of the temple is just .30 feet. 

The interior of the temple is quite jdain. and tlicro is no 
trace of statue or pedestal of any Icind. It Is said, however, 
that a lingam was once enshrined in the centre of the mom. 
This is^ most probably tine, as this form of temple ip 
Kashmh’ would seem to have been peculiar to the Brahnif. 
meal worship of Mahadeva. The figures that arc still left on 
the outside are so much mutilated that I was quite unable to 
recognize any one of them. It is certain, however, that they 
are not Bnddhist figures, which are easily rccogiiizahlc even 
in fragmentsb 


t !.0 hv Gcncrnl Abbott, ^vbo=e ticconnt tvill h-i fouml 'm 

tauple! ^ f"*- 1S<0. !>-m5. acc-owjnuka by-.; ,U-ta.oftbe 
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The gateway is situated at 58 feet due east of the temple. 
It is a massive hiiilding, 25 feet by 24i feet, and is divided 
into two rooms, each 15 feet di inches by 8 feet 3 inches*. 
On each side of these rooms to the north and south there 
are highly decorated niches for the reception of statues, 
similar to those in the portico of the temple. These niches 
are covered by trefoil arches which spring from flat pilasters. 
Each capital supports a statue of a Hon under a half trefoil 
canopy, and on the lower foils of the great arch stand two 
small pilasters for the support of the cornice, Hke those 
which have been already described on the outside of the 
temple. The roof is entirely gone; but, judging from the 
square shape of the building, I conclude that it must have 
been pyramidal outside, with flat panelled ceilings of over- 
lapping stones inside. 

The shafts of the large pilasters have 12 flutes in the 
semi-circle. The accompanying sketch* was made by eye, as 
the capitals of the pilasters, which are 20 feet in height, were 
quite inaccessible without scaffolding. The capitals are of 
the true Kashmirian style of Doric, with the usual orna- 
mented torus; but the spread of the cavetta, or hollow 
moulding above it, is greater than in any of the Kashmirian 
examples, which are more like the apophyges of the Greeks. 
But the base is the most peculiar feature of the Mallot pilas- 
ter. It is everywhere of the same height as the plinth 
mouldings, but differs entirely from them in every one of its 
details. In the accompanying plate I have given a sketch of 
one of these bases, with its curious opening in the middle, where 
I thought that I could detect the continuation of the flutes of 
the shaft. But the mouldings of the exterior have been so 
, much worn away by the weather, that it is not easy to ascer- 
tain their outlines correctly. The mouldings thus cut away 
are portions of a semi-circle, and as the complete seini-eircle 
would have projected beyond the mouldings of the base- 
ment, it struck me that this device of removing the central 
portion was adopted to save the making of a projection in 
the basement to carry it. The effect is perhaps more singu- 
lar than pleasing. At first I thought that these pilasters 
were without bases ; but as these peculiar mouldings are found 
nowhere except immediately under the pilasters, they are 
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clcarly inicndcd for bases, however strange- and imtisual their 
forms may appear. 

The people have no tradition about the tcmjde, and ascribe 
its erection to the Kmmi- 'J?andu, or Kauravas and Pdndavas. 
The same thing is also said of all the tem])les in JCashmir. 

Hwen-Thsang mentions that there w’as a stupa of Asoha 
at a short distance to the soutli of the town, and heside it a 
deserted monastery. If 1 am right in identifying Mallot with 
his Singhapiu'a, the position must have been to the north of 
the to\vn, avhcrc the ground is covered with the ruins of 
houses and broken pottery, whereas there are no signs of any 
occupation beneath the cliffs to the south. 

KETaS. 

Prom Singhapura the Chinese pilgrim travelled for 40 or 
60 liy upivards of S miles, to the south-east to a stone stupa of 
Asoka, about 200 feet in height, which was surrounded by 
ten springs of water. I liavc already identified these springs 
•with the holy fountain of Kctiis*, and as 1 have again visited 
tlic place on my way from Mallot, I am now prepared to 
comxJlcte the identification. The relative positions of Mallot 
and K-ctfis do not cpiitc agree with Hwen-Thsang’s state- 
ment, as KetAs is exactly 9 miles distant from Mallot towards 
the east, instead of to the south-east. But the ditfcrcnce 
is only in the bearing, and I think there can ho no doubt 
that KetAs is the place that was •vdsited by the pilgrim. 

The ten tanks are described as forming a circle of moisture 
around the stupa. Their walls were of stone, sculptured 
with strange and wonderful figures. Their waters were dear, 
bra^Yling and rapid, and swarmed with fish. Kow' this descrip- 
tion agrees very exactly writh wdiat must have been the 
actual state of the Ketfis’ stream at some former period. 
Immediately above the holy pool itself, I counted no less than 
seven other pools, some of wdiicli are still distinctly marked 
by the remains of w^aUs attached to the bank. All these 
pools exist in a bend of the stream whidi forms three sides 
of a rough square, with a side of 500 feet. This bend 
is caused by a rocky spur about 60 feet in height, on 
the top of which now stands, a BairAgi’s liouse. This 
point I take to have been the site of Asoka’s stui)a, 200 


1 Sec Arclitcologicnl Snney of Inain, Vol. II. p. 191 , nml Plntc LXVII. 
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feet in height, as it corresponds exactly -mth the description 
of Hwen-Thsang. This identification is further confirmed 
by the existence of a ruined monastery on a mound 400 feet 
to the west, as it answers to the deserted monastery ofHwen- 
Thsang, which was close by the stupa. This building was 
150 feet square, with numerous cross walls, and a well in the 
middle of the court-yard. As the walls were being dug 
out during my recent visit, there will probably be nothing 
left for a fiiture visitor to inspect. 

The stream is called the Ghhta N5.1ab most probably from 
the ghat, through which it fiows from the holy pool of 
Ket^s. The pool itself is said to have been called by various 
names. At first it was Vis-Kund, or "^poison spring,” 
because its waters were unwholesome. It was next called 
Amar-Kimd^ then Chdmar-Kund, and lastly Kaiaksh-Kundf 
or the ‘‘ spring of raining eyes,” because on this spot tears 
rained from Siva’s eyes on the death of his wife Sati. I 
suspect, however, that these other names must have belonged 
to different pools, and that in them we have the names of 
some of the ten pools mentioned by Hwen-Thsang. At 
present there is no visible flow of water in the bed of the 
stream above the holy pool of Ket&s ; but as water lies every- 
where above the holy spring in pools, there must be some 
constant source of supply in the Upper part of the bed. 
Separate tanks might therefore be easily formed by building 
walls across the bed ; and as the water fell from one tank to 
another, there would be a continuous gurgling or brawling 
noise, as noticed by the Chinese pilgrim. , Below the holy 
pool itself, the stream is both rapid and brawling. 

In my former account of Ket^s I noticed the broken em- 
bankment across the bed of the stream above the holy pool, 
which once retained the accumulated waters of the valley for 
irrigation. This embankment is said to have been made by 
Baiah Phtak, the dewlin of the Baja of Kashmir, many 
hundreds of years ago*. On the east side there was a deep 
cutting through the rock, 3 22 feet in length, 19 feet deep, 
and 10 feet wide, for the escape of the flood waters during 
the rains. This has now been widened to 21 feet, and is 
used for the passage of the high road between Kalar Kahdr 

1 In my former report, Arclia;ologic;il San’ej’ of Indin, II, 1D2, it is called the Ganiya 
Nalti, a mistake for Ohdlt/a, which has the same meaning ns Ghata. 

- In Vol. II, p. 188 of tho Archreologicnl Snrvcy of India, this ctnhankment is said to bo 
2J. feet thick, which is a misprint for 21J feet. 
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and Pind B&dan Khan. The construction of these useful 
works, and of the great temples at Mallot and other places, 
gives a better idea of the solid advantages of the Kashmirian 
rule, than all the windy panegyrics of the Kaja Tarangini. 

At a short distance from ,the stupa there was an inscrip- 
tion set up, to commemorate the spot where the founder of 
the heretical sect who wear white garments, that is, the Jain 
Swet^mharas, was converted to Buddhism.^ Beside it there 
was a temple of the gods, whose followers practised severe 
austerities day and night. The law which the founder of 
this sect put forth was mainly stolen from the Buddhist 
books. The statue of their god resembled that of Buddha ; 
there was no difference in the dress, and the marks of beauty 
were absolutely identical. The elders of these sectaries were 
called Bhikshus, and the younger Sramaneras.” Prom this 
account it is clear that these sectaries were Jains ; and as 
the jiilgrim adds that they went naked, they must have 
belonged to the Digambara sect, whose only covering was 
the sky. But there were also some members of the other 
sect of Swetdmbara^ or “ white vested” Jains, as he mentions 
that if they wore garments they were always white^. 

This early notice of the Jains is interesting and valuable, 
as it seems not improbable that some of the Swetdmbam 
statues may easily have been mistaken for figures of Buddha. 

The site of the Jaina temple may, I think, be identified 
with that of the large ruined temple, marked O in my plan 
of the ruins of Ketds^. The basement, which is the only 
part now remaining, measures 68^ feet in length by 56|- feet 
in breadth. It is ornamented with a row of dumpy pilasters 
supporting a dentilled frieze, similar to the basements of 
Buddhist buildings at Shahdheri and Manikydla. It belongs 
therefore to a very early age, and is certainly much older 
than the group of Brahmanical temples in the Kashmirian 
style, which stand immediately above it. 

To the north of this ruined temple, there is a modern 
temple of the later Sikh period, which contains a lingam 
inside. ^ But over the entrance door there is a standing 
figure in red stone, wdth four arms and three heads, a man’s 
in the middle, a boar’s to the right, and a lion’s to the left. 


' .Tiilien’s Hwon-Thsang, II, 163. 

® Ibid, II, pp. 163-164. 

= Arcliicological Starvey of Indin, Vol. IJ, P. LXVII. 
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This I take to be a figure of the Taiitrika god Vajra- 
Vardha. It was found on this site wlien the foundations of 
the present temple were being dug, along with two bas- 
reliefs and an inseription. The last is said to hare been 
taken away on an elephant by a European and a Sikh chief 
about 25 years ago, and just before the annexation of the 
Punjdb in 1849. On this site there was formerly a large 
ruined btiilding, called the “Eewdn Khdna of the Pandus.” 
It was therefore an ancient site. 

KUTAN WA L A— PDnTD. 

A good test of the antiquity of a place is the ag'e of the 
coins that arc found in its ruins. This test has been satis- 
factorily passed by both Ketas and Mallot, as they haye 
produced numerous coins of the early Indo- Scythian, as 
well as of the Kashmirian Kajas and the Jajuha Princes 
of Gondhdra. Both places must therefore have been occu- 
pied before the Christian era. Kalar Kahdr has also yielded 
the same series of coins with the addition of a single speci- 
men of the early coinage of Taxila. But the most prolific 
site for coins is a ruined town near Bhon, just half way 
between Ohakowdl and Kalar Kahnr. The mound which is 
called Kiddnuodla, or Kalmtaniodla jPind, is very large, and 
has furnished stone sufficient to build Bhon itself, and all 
the neighbouring villages. Here I obtained no less than 
250 coins, of which I recognized 197. Of these, two were 
pure Greek, of Heliokies and Antialkidas ; eighty-nine were 
Indo- Scythian, from Vonones and Moas down to Yasu Deva, 
with a single gold coin of Bdsata ; ten were of the Hindu 
Bajas of Kashmir, twelve of the Jajliha Bajas of Gdndhdra, 
and two of Prithi Baj of Delhi. The remainder were forty 
Muhammadans of Kashmir and thirty-seven Muhammadans 
of Delhi, from Muhammad-bin-Sdm to Humdyun. Tliis 
site is on the high road from Shahdheri via Nila to Kalar 
Kahdr. The mound is covered with foundations of stone 
buildings and broken bricks of large size. It possesses one 
square ruin like the remains of monastery, and a circular 
ruin like the remains of a tope ; but the latter has been 
excavated, and its nature may therefore be doubtful. 

MAIRA. 

Ten miles to the west of Kalar Kahar there is an old 
village called with a square-mouthed well containing 
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an Arian inscription on tliree sides. The place is ratlier 
difficult of access, and does not appear to have ever been 
of any consequence. 

The inscription was discovered by Colonel Robinson, of the 
Engineers, during his survey of the Salt Range, and he 
kindly sent me his copy of it, which is marked A in the 
accompanying plateh A second copy, marked B, was 
obtained through Colonel Bristow. The third copy, marked 
0, was made by one of my native servants by eye iviih 
a pencil over a paper impression ; and the fourth copy, 
marked D, was pencUied by myself over a similar paper 
impression. Even with all these aids I can make but 
little out of the inscription, except tbc date which is 
contained in the upper line of the north side. Beginning 
with the sixth letter, I read “ Sam 20 -j- 20 4 . 10 -f di -h d* 
(=58) in the Samvat year- 58.” This seems to he followed 
in the upper line of the west side by Oheirasa 4s. The fol- 
lowing are only tentative readings : — 

East Side. 

1. SnpracJiham dhainavadasa-cJia ta. 

2. Apadalacha nanayapa dana. 

North Side. 

1. Savasa -4- + Sam 20 — 20 — 10’ 4' 4 (=58.) 

2. Illegible. 

3. Amami nama namaiJiava, 

West Side. 

1. ChJiaU-asa 4 ya aira kha aK^a. 

The date seems to me to be nearly certain ; hut I can find 
no trace of any royal title. I think it probable, however, 
that the two opening lines on the east side may contain only 
the names of the builders of the well. This is a very 
meagre account of an ancient record ; hut the difficulty of 
making a good copy is very great ; and until the stones are 
taken out of the well and properly cleaned, I am afraid that 
it will continue to baffle tbe most expert copyist. The well 
is square above for about 10 feet, like many ancient Buddhist 
weEs and like the Burmese wells of the present day. 

PLAINS OF THE PANJAB. 

The sites of aU the old cities in the plains of the Panj5.h 
are marked by great mounds of ruins, similar to those on 


' See Plate XXVIII for four copies of this inscri ption* 
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tlie Yusufzai plain. But the latter are formed entirely of 
the remains of stone buildings, of which the mouldings and 
sculptures still retain their original shapes, and thus serve 
to give a very fair idea of the style and character of the 
architecture of ancient Gdndhslra. The former, on the con- 
trary, are wholly composed of brick ruins, from which it is 
almost impossible to form even the faintest idea of the style 
of building that prevailed throughout the plains of the 
Panjdb. There are, however, numerous specimens of carved 
and moulded bricks to be found on all these ancient sites, 
but they are too few and too much broken to give more than 
a few hints as to the style of the buildings to which they 
belonged. Most of the carved bricks that I have seen are 
parts of cornices ; but there are several specimens of dentils, 
which, with a few pieces of alto-relievos, lead me to sup- 
pose that the temples and principal buildings of the brick 
country were of the same character as those of the stone 
country, but the ornamentation was probably less bold 
owing to the brittleness of the material. The old Hindus, 
however, would seem to have been very skilful in brick 
carving as well as in brick moulding, as many well executed 
specimens may be found on* almost every site. The art is 
still preserved in Multdn and- a few other places. 

Nearly all the old cities of the Punjab were built on the 
banks of its great rivers. Such are — Kdfir Kot and Billot 
on the Indus ; Jhelam, I)5,r%Dur, and J obnS-thnagar, on the 
Jhelam ; Sodra, Ghanyot, and Shorkot, on the Chenab ; 
Labor, Akbar, Bavanni, Tulamba, and Multan, on the B^vi ; 
Kashr and DepS,lpur on the BiSs ; and Ajudhan and Kehror 
on the Sutlej. Several cities, however, were placed on the 
smaller streams; as Pathankot on the Cliakki, Jidandhar on 
the Hhii Vehi, and Amba-Kdpi on the B^gh-bacha, within 
the Panjdb : and to the east of the Satlej, but still belong- 
ing to the Panjfi.b river system, are, Sarhind on the Choya, 
Bhatner on the Ghaghar, Th^nesar on the Sarsuti, and Hdnsi 
on the Chitang. The few exceptions are Taxila, kldnikydla, 
and Sangala, in the Panjab, and Tush^m to the east of 
Satlej. But the choice of these positions was influenced by 
militaiy or religious considerations, which must have led to 
their occupation at an early date. Both Taxila and Sangala 
are strong military positions, while Mduikydla and Tuslidm 
were most probably only religious sites. 
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JOB NATH NAOAR. 

On tke right bank of the Jbelam, to tbo north-east of 
Ahmedabad, there are two large mounds close together, now 
called Blmrdri and Bhadrdri^ both of which names are said 
to be contractions of Bhadrdvati-nagari, the capital of Eaja 
Johnathi whose wife was Bradhavati. In. Buddhist history 
the husband of Prabh&.vati, named Kma, is famous for the 
strength of his voice, which could be heard through the 
whole of Jambudwipa. He was the king of Sdgal, or 
Sangala^ and “when the seven kings went to S^gal to carry 
off Prabh^vati, he entered the street upon an elephant, accom- 
panied by the q^ueen, and called out, ‘ I am King Kusa^’.” I 
. have already suggested the identity of J obnS^th and Sophytes 
or Sopeithes, the contemporary of Alexander, whose capital 
was three days’ journey by boat below Bukephala and 
Hiksea on the Hydaspes*, or exactly in the position of 
BhuiAri. But as I take J obnath to have been only the title 
and not the name of the king, I do not suppose that 
Kusa can be identified with Sophytes, the contemporary of 
Alexander. Jobnh,th is said to have had a son, named Suveg, 

, who had the strength of ten thousand elephants, 
and he purposed to perform an Aswamedha “.or horse 
sacrifice.” When the P^ndus heard of his intention, they 
determined to prevent it. Then Bhim and Megliavarn and 
Brihh-het came to BhadiAvatinagari to carry off the horse. 
Meghavarn caused darkness to fall around the place where 
the horse was kept, so that it might be carried off quietly. 
But Suveg advanced against the Pfindus, and a great battle 
was fought, and the Pandus were victorious, and carried off 
the horse and aU Kaja Jobn4th’s family to Hastinapur. 

This account is said to exist in the Pfindava Aswamedha 
of Jyaman Bikhi, who was a disciple of Vyds. But other 
accounts say that the horse was carried off during the reign 
of Baja Jobnath, the husband of Prabhi,vati. 

The antiquity of the mound of Bliurdvi is proved by the 
numbers of ancient coins and beads of all sizes which are 
dug up amongst its ruins. These coins begin with the 
earliest Hindu pieces which were current before the Greek . 
occupation of the Panjh,b, and comprise specimens of the 

> Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 263, note. 

^ Report, Vol. II, pp. 39-40. I have a strong suspicion that 

Jobnnth_ is only a slightly altered form of Jobnas, or Tuvanasiva, whose Aswamedha horse 
■was earned off by the Pandus from Bhadravati. 
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Greek, Indo-ScytMan, Indo-Sassanian, and Kasliniirian mints, 
ending -witli the well-known silver and copper pieces of the 
Jajuha Princes of Gandhhra. 

SHORKOT. 

The old fort of Shorkot is the loftiest of all the mounds 
that I have seen in the Pani^b, being just 100 feet in height 
above the surrounding fields. In shape it is a rectangle, 
1,600 feet in length from east to west, by 1,200 feet in 
breadth, with a general height of 70 feet in the main line of 
walls, and of 100 feet in the loftiest part of the citadel.^ 
Beyond the main line of wall there was also a broad fausse- 
braie, with an outer line of works, 35 feet in height. There is 
no trace of a ditch at present ; hut from the appearance of the 
country on the two sides towards the Chendb, I think it 
nearly certain that there must have been a ditch on those faces. 

Tlie original site would appear to have been a natural 
eminence on the bank of the Chenub Piver, but the greater 
portion of the mass is certainly artificial, as numerous walls 
both of bm’nt and sun-dried bricks are found at all depths, 
down to 50 and 60 feet below the main level of the fort. 
The towers and curtain walls were formed of solid masses of 
sun-dried bricks, faced with burnt bricks ; and the same solid 
masses are found at all depths in the numerous channels 
which have been scooped out of the mound by the 
annual rains of many centuries. Some of these sections are 
more than 50 feet deep, at a distance of 300 feet inside the 
line of wall. The faussehraie also was constructed of solid 
masses of sun-burnt bricks, which may still be seen in the 
lower tower at the south-east corner. It is possible that 
the walls of this outer line were not faced with burnt brick, 
as no portions now remain ; but it seems more probable that 
they were so faced, and that the burnt bricks have been 
gradually removed to build the houses in the present town. 
There are two great openings, one on the east and the other 
on the south, which are now used as entrances, and which 
the people say were the gates of the fort. There would 
appear also to have been a third gate at the north-west 
corner, where there is at present a deep channel. 

To the east there is a large sheet of water abounding in 
fish. It looks very much lilce the bed of an old branch of 

' Sec Phite XXIX for a plan of tlie fort. 
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the Chenab ; but it is no doubt partly artificialj and was the 
source from whence the many millions of sun-dried bricks 
were obtained for raising the mass of the fort. It is remark- 
able that there are no old brick kilns at Sliorkot^ unless the 
mounds to the south, which are now coyered with Muham- 
madan tombs, were originally kilns, and not the ruins of 
the southern half of the city. I have noticed the absence 
of kiln-mounds at other ancient places, such as Harapa and 
Bavanni, from which I infer that the mass of the houses at 
all these places must have been made of sun-dried bricks. 
At Multan, as well as at Labor and Agra, the number of 
lofty brick kilns girdling the city is one of the most striking 
features on approaching the place, and on entering it their 
number is satisfactorily accounted for by finding that nearly 
all the houses are built of burnt bricks. The relative import- 
ance of Multdn and Shorkot may be fairly judged by this 
striking evidence of the superior wealth that was lavished 
on the buildings of Multan. 

Shorkot was visited by Burnes, in 1831, on his way to 
Labor. He describes it as being “ much larger than Sehwan, 
and of the same description; a mound of earth, siu- 
rounded by a brick wall, and so high as to be seen for a 
circuit of 6 or 8 milesb” This estimate of the size of Shorkot 
is correct, as Sehwan is only half its size, or 750 feet by 1,200 
feet ; whereas Shorkot is 1,600 feet by 1,200 feet. Burnes 
adds that “ the traditions of the people state that a Hindu 
Baja of the name 8hor ruled in this city, and was attacked 
by a king from TVilayet or the ^ countries westward’, about 
thirteen hundred years ago and overcome through super- 
natural means.” 

The common belief amongst the Hindus is that the fort 
was built by Baja Shor. But the Muhammadans generally 
refer the origin of the name to their local saint, Taj-ud-din 
Shorkoti, who is buried on the very top of the fort. Then story 
is, that when the fort was built, one side of it repeatedly gave 
way and fell down. A fakir [my informant was a Muham- 
madan] advised the Baja to put a first-born boy under the 
rampart. The sacrifice was made, and the wall stood. Then 
the mother of the victim went to Mecca, and retmmed udth 
a Muhammadan army, but the place was too strong to 


1 Travels into BokUava, III, 131. 
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1)G taken ky force. Then a faldr, named Taj an Slioriy trans- 
formed liimsclf into a cock, and entered fclie Raja’s palace, 
Ti’^licrc lie suddenly set uj) a loud crow. Tlie Raja was 
frightened, and instantly abandoned the fort. Then turning 
round towards the place, he exclaimed : Shame on thee, O 
Tort, to remain standing,” when the walls at once fell down, 
and the place has ever since been called Shoi'Icot, after the 
Pakir Tajan Shor. 

But the title of Short or Shoricoti given to this saint was 
certainly derived from the place. He is said to have been 
both a Glid^i and a Shahid^ or warrior and martyr ” for the 
faith ; and his tomb, by frequent repairs and additions, has 
now assumed the proportions of a Nao-gaja, or giant. He 
was most xirobably one of the original Muhammadan in- 
vaders who wns killed at the capture of the fort, and was 
afterwards revered as a martyr. 

The antiquity of Shorkot is proved by the number of 
ancient coins which are annually found in its ruins, Burnes 
obtained a single coin of the Greek King Apollodotus ; and 
during my long residence at Multan, I received annually 
large pai’cels of Indo-Scythiaii coins from Shorkot. During 
my late visit I got several Indo-Scythian coins, and a num- 
ber of Muhammadan coins of all ages, along with two old 
Hindu coins. The great antiquity of the i)lace is therefore 
undoubted ; and I have a suspicion that it may have been 
the city named after Alexander the Great, Alexandria 
Soriane. I once thought that the silence of Timur’s histo- 
rians as to Shorkot might be taken as a proof that the fort 
was no longer defensible. But Timur’s march lay along the 
opposite bank of the Chenab, and Shorkot thus escaped the 
notice of that merciless savage. I have now found clear 
evidence of its existence upwards of 30 years later, dming 
the reign of his grandson, Shah Rokh. Amir Shekh AM, the 
Governor of Kabul, under Shah Rokh invaded the Panjab 
in A.D. 1432, during the reign of Mubdrak Sayid. He 
captured both Shor* and Dahor, and placed a garrison of 
2,000 men in the former under the command of his nephew, 
Mu^.afar Khan. jMubarak proceeded in person into the 
Panjab, and “ crossed the river near Tulamba and invested 
Shor. Diluzafar Khan defended the x>lace for a whole 


* Ei-igprs’s rcrivlita, I, 528. Tlic Iniiislator writes tlic iinuio as ShUenr, but it is dc.irly 
iiie famous fort ol Short Shorkot. 
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month, but being hard-pressed he capitulated, and moreover 
gave his daughter to the king, and paid a large ransom for 
his liberty.” 

The fort of Shor was still occupied in A.I). 1469, when 
Husen Langa of MuMn obtained possession of it from 
Ghdzi Khan after a gallant resislanccb At a still later date, 
in 1502, the fort of Shor was occupied by Jdm Bhydzid, the 
rebel minister of Mahmud Langa, and transferred by him to 
Sikander Ludi, king of Delhi-. 

The Brahmans say that the original name of the place was 
Shivanagari or Sheopur, 'ivhich was gradually contracted to 
JShor. This receives some countenance from Perishta, who 
writes the name SMzt)' or SMvr, as if it was a contrac- 

tion of Sheopur. If this bo the correetderivation, there is pro- 
bably a very early mention of the place in the campaign of 
Muhammad Bin Kdsim as Sobur or Sorhadi* 

In these two different readings I recognize the foians of 
pur and nagar by a slight alteration of the diacritical points. 

There are no remains of any building in the fort except 
at a great depth under groimd — all remains near the surface 
having been dug up Ion" ago to build houses in the town. 

The only relics of antiquity that are now obtainable arc 
coins, beads, and moulded bricks. 

The first I have already noticed. The second are mostly 
formed of hard stone, such as ciystal, agate, cornelian, 
jasper, lapis-lazuli, with a few of sard, and an occasional 
sardonyx ; some of the beads are upwards of an inch in 
length, but in general they are round or flat, varying from 
a quarter to half an inch in diameter. 

The moulded bricks are the most characteristic feature of 
all the old cities in the plains of the Panjab. Thej^ arc 
found of aE sizes, from about 6 inches to IS inches in 
length. The variety of patterns is infinite, and some of 
them are very hold and effective. In the accompanying 
plate‘‘ I have made a selection of the most striking speci- 
nlens, which will he sufficient to show the general style of 
ornamentation that prevailed at Shorkot. 

Pigure 1 is a diaper pattern, which is very common in the 
Mnhammadan buildings of Bengal, of which the earliest 


' Briggs’s Ferishta, IV, .385. 

“ Ibid, IV, 394. 

\ in Dowson’s editiou of Sir H. Elliot, I. 207. 

See Plate XXX, figures I to 8. 
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specimen is in tbe great Adina Masjid of Sikandar at 
Hazrat Pandiia. In Bengal the bricks are small squares 
with the pattern on the face ; but in this ancient Shorkot 
example the pattern is formed on the edge of the brick, 
which is built into the wall as a regular course, 

Pigure 2 is a large brick, 144 24 inches, which I 

dug up in one of the water channels more than 50 feet below 
the surface of the mound. It is a hard, vitrified brick of 
a mixed black and yellow colour. It looks as if it had 
formed part of a cornice. 

Pigure 3 is a hard, vitrified brick of a dark-blue colour. The 
edges of the leaves are as sharp as when first cut in the wet 
state. I conjecture that this must have formed part of a 
string course. 

Pigure 4 is a dentil of hard, vitrified brick of a black colour, 
which was found placed upside down in one of the buddings 
of the town. It is clearly intended for an elej)hant’s head, 
with the trunk upraised for support, which is a common 
design for a stone bracket even at the present day. With 
its projection of 7 inches, the cornice w'^hich it supported must 
have stood out at least one foot beyond the face of the 
building to which it belonged. — ^Pigure 5 shows the Iront 
view of the bracket. 

Pigure 6 is part of a cornice with the favorite pattern of 
sunken squares on the flat face, and the leaf pattern -on 
the rounded face. The height is 2| inches, and the total 
projection 3 inches. 

Pigm'e 7 is one of two perfect specimens of a very common 
leaf pattern. These bricks are of large size, 13 by 84 by 3 
inches, and are generally well vitrified. The specimen hero 
given is enriched by a second row of leaves, I presume that 
it formed part of a cornice. 

Figure 8 is another specimen ofcornice moulding on a much 
smaller scale, the brick being only 2f inches thick with a 
double line of moulding. The projection is decidedly marked 
by lines on both sides as well as underneath. A line of 
these bricks may have rested on a row of dentils or brackets 
like No. 4, and if the bricks were 13 1 inches long, the clear 
spaces between the brackets would have been 9 inches or 
just twice the width of the dentil or bracket, The diaper 
pattern of small sunken squares has always been a favorite 
•with the Hindu sculptors. It is of common occurrence in 
the Yusufzai alto-relievos, and forms one of the most effective 
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lines of moulding in tlio ornamentation of tlic great Tope 
of DliS,mek at Sarnatli, near Bantlras. 

Some of the moulded bricks of Sborkot have been found 
bearing short inscriptionsS which, although they are simple 
mason’s marks, are valuable on account of them antiquity, as 
their characters belong to the age of the Guptas, or from 
A.D. 79 to 319. 

Pigure A is a large brick, inches by lOf by 2^ incbes, 
with three lines of writing, which I read as — 

l^ala 8 a : Ghatu- 

rddasaniika 

14 . 

‘‘Panel, 8; fouHeeniJi, 14 {brick or coii,rse')P‘ 

This brick has one corner cut out of it 2^ inches in depth ; 
hence the necessity for some record to guide the mason in 
placing it as the 14th brick in the 8th pala or panel. 

Pigure B has one-third of its length cut out in a sloping 
direction ; hence the necessity for the mason’s record as to 
its position. The writing is in two lines — 

Pahshina paschem knndala 
vada/ca Chatnrlkika 4 . 

South-west cu’cle, vadaJca, the fourth, 4.” The Jmndal 
or circle most probably refers to a round tower at the south: 
west corner of the buUding to which it belonged. VcidaJca 
probably means a string course or horizontal moulding, as 
the same word is apjiarently intended by vatta in the next 
inscription, which signifies level or even.” 

Pigure C has one corner cut out in a curved slope 4 inches 
in depth. It is 10|- inches square and 3^ inches thick. The 
inscription on the face of the brick is in two lines. 

Isri M-alaspa 
Kiindadeka vatta. 

In this record I take Isri Hula to be the name of the 
owner of the house, and I read the whole simply as “ vatta 
(string course) of the tower of Isri Mula.’* 

Pigui’e D is a large brick 10| inches square by 3^ inches 
thick, with the half of the inscribed face curved as in the 


^ See Plate XXX, Pigs. A to E. Tlicse iiiscribcd briclfs .were obtained by Gcnciul 
van Cortlandt, and are now in tlie Labor Musciiin. 
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slcetcli. The inscription consists of two lines, of wliich the 
lower one is mnch injured ; hut enough is left to show that 
it was the same as the lower line of the nest record marked E. 

Eig. D reads — 

A : pama (hoi — ■ 

— suplaiilca. 

Eig. E is a large hrick, with one corner cut out, and a 
legible inscription in two lines — 

Ipamd (hoi — 

— saptahka. 

Both of these hneks, X) and E, belonged to the “ seTcnty- 
second of the building. I cannot even guess what 

may be the meaning of hut I conjecture that the 

opening letters A and I of the two records may refer to 
Uttered portions of the building in contradistinction to the 
other parts that were numbered. 

As the forms of both letters and numbers in these inscrip- 
tions agree exactly with those of the later Indo-Scythian and 
early Gupta inscriptions, which belong to fii'st and second 
centuries of the Christian era, I do not hesitate in assign- 
ing these records to the same period or from 50 to 150 A D. 
I searched in vain for other inscribed bricks. Some of the 
people, who professed to remember the discovery of the five 
bricks just described, informed me that they were found in 
an excavation in the southern entrance. Accepting this 
statement as true, I think it probable that they belonged to 
one of the towers of the great southern gateway looldng 
towards Multan. I have not met with any inscribed bricks 
at other places, but I believe that some will be found here- 
after, as it has been the custom of the Hindu masons of aU 
ages to mark particular stones and bricks in this very 
practical and useful fashion for the guidance of the builders. 

BAVANNI. 

Bavanni is a lofty, ruined fort, on the old hank of the Eavi, 
10 miles from the new station of Montgomery, and 1 6 miles 
above Harapa. The fort is a square of 800 feet each side, 
with massive towers of large sun-dried bricks, rising to a 
height of 60 feet above the country. In the rains it is 
surrounded by the flood waters of the Bfivi. The Sikhs 
occupied it for some time, and erected a small castle on the 
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top of tlie mound. The remains of two largo wells ‘have 
been found in the deep channels cut by the annual rains in 
the northern and western faces, that to the west being 
18 feet in diameter. 

Nothing is known of the origin of the place, but it is said 
to have derived its present name from Wali JBavanni, a 
Muhammadan who restored it several hundred years ago. 
On an old mound to the westward, there is the tomb of a 
Ndogaza, or “ nine-yardcr,” named Muhammad Shah, which 
is 32 feet long. As usual he is said to have been a G-hdzi 
and a Shahid, or “ a warrior and martyr for the faith,” and I 
conclude that he must have been one of the original 
Muhammadan invaders who fell in the attaclii on Bavanni. 

The name of the place is written Banvanni in our maps, 
but it is spelt Bananni by the Baniyas, who are the only 
villagers that can write. During my stay at the place, I 
obtained a small silver coin witli a few letters on one side, 
which appear to be Sri "^^BhavanK This may be cither the 
name of the place or of its founder. 

Numerous ornamented bricks arc found in the mins of 
Bavanni, but aU that I saw appeared to have been carved 
after burning, and not moulded before bui’ning. I Jiavc 
selected a number of specimens to show the general style of 
ornamentation which prevailed in the plains of the Panjdb 
before the Muhammadan invasion. Several of these patterns 
have been found also at Shorkot and at other places. 

Eig. 2 is now used as an ornament over the entrance door 
of the simple village masjid. It was a favourite ornament in 
the old Buddhist caves, and was afterwards adopted by the 
Brahmans in their temples." 

Eig. 3 seems intended for a small panel, as it has a border 
all round, but it may have been only a single portion of a 
continuous diaper facing. 

Eig. di is worked only on the edge. As I presume from 
the leaf pattern that the brick was probably placed upright, 
it may have formed part of the side architTavc of a door. 

Eig. 5 was a favourite pattern at Shorkot and Tulamha. 
The surface is divided into squares, every alternate square 
being sunk in a sloping direction. These cuts were made by 


’ Seo Plate XXXI, Pig. 1 . 

® See Arcbceological Survey of India, Yol. II, PJates 79, 80 and 83. 
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a chisel, or small hammer with one chisel end, called hamli. 
The brick probably formed part of a string course. 

Eig. 6 is a simple pattern of running leaves not very deeply 
cut- 

Eig. 7 is rounded at one end and straight at the other, and 
has only one place ornamented. I cannot even guess for 
what purpose it was intended. 

Eig. 8 is a single flower of a continuous string coui’se of 
the same pattern. 

Eigs. 9 and 10 are iirojecting leaf patterns of parts of a 
cornice. They are very common, and are found in all the 
old mounds of the Panj^b. 

Eigs. 11 and 12, basement courses of plain flat leaves. 
Both of these patterns are in common use at the present 
day as string courses of plinths and basements. 

HARAPA. 

The ruins of Haraph are the most extensive of all the old 
sites along the banks of the B^lvi. On the north, the west, 
and the south, there is a continuous line of mounds about 
3,600 feet in length ; but on the east side, which is only 
2,000 feet in length, there is a complete gap of 800 feet, 
for which I am unable to account. The whole circuit 
of the ruins is therefore about 12,600 feet, or nearly 21- 
miles.’ The highest mound is that to the north-west, 
which • is 60 feet above the fields. On the south-west and 
south the mounds range from 40 to 50 feet in height, 
and on the north side towards the old bed of the 
B‘2ivi, from 26 to 80 feet. Brnmes speaks of ruined 
citadel on the river-side of the town,*” by which I suppose 
he means the loesiern side, which is the most commanding 
portion of the ruins. Masson calls it ‘'a ruinous brick 
castle,” and distinctly states that it was situated to the west, 
on what he erroneously supposed to be a natural rocky 
height^, but which is only an accumulation of masses of 
brick walls and broken bricks. He describes the walls 
and towers of the castle” as being “remarkably high, 
though, from having been long deserted, they exhibit in 
some parts the ravages of time and decay.” I believe that 


VOL, Y. 


' See Plato XXXII. 

- Travels into Boldiara, III, 137, 

^ Journeys in Bcluchistau, &c., I, 452. 
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Masson’s visit was made in 1826 ; and just five years later, 
when Burnes was on his way to Lahor, the lirick castle was 
already “ruinous.” In 1853 I was informed that Mer 
Singh, a Sikh, liad huilt a fort at Harapd, some 70 yeai’s 
ago, or about A. D. 1780. Perhaps this was the castle seen 
by Masson and Burnes. 

In 1853, and again in 1856, I traced the remains of 
flights of steps on both the eastern and ivcstern faces of 
the high mound to the norOi-w'’est, as ‘well as the basement 
of a large square building. Hero the people say was the 
site of a great Hindu temple in the time of Haja Har Pill 
or Hara Pdla. But there arc no traces of any castle at 
the present day. 

On the same mound, but lower down toivards the east, 
there is a tomb of a Naogaja named Nfir Shah, which is 
46 feet long and 3-^ feet broad.^ Besides the tomb there were 
formerly three large stones, which the people believed to 
be the thumb rings of the gigantic Naogaja.* Tliese tlnee 
stones are now on the plain beloiv. The largest one is a 
black stone, 2 feet 9 inches in diameter, wliich is said to 
have been the nag, or gem of the ring. The other two 
are each 2 feet in diameter and 1 foot PI- inch high, with 
a hole through the middle, 10^- inches in diameter. These 
ai’e called ndl and manJea, ancl arc said to be the thumb 
rings of the giant. They arc made of yellow ochreous 
limestone, and are very peculiar in shape, which is thiScult 
to describe. They may be called undulated rings of stone; 
but the best idea of their shape will be derived from the 
accompanying sketch.^ 

About 70 feet still lower down the eastern slope of the 
mound there is a small ruined Idgcih, which is said to have 
been built in the reign of Akbar, 

On tbe south face of the southern mound, there are the 
traces of a large square building with rooms on fom' sides 
surrounding a comt-yard, as in a Buddhist monastery. The 
walls were very massive ; hut the whole have now been 
removed to form ballast for the Railway. Perhaps the best 


' ^3’ some ovcrsiglit, makes this tomb only 18 feet in length, — Travels into 

EokliBrn, III, 137. 

^ ^ Masson’s Travels, &c., I, 452, — “ 1 e.\anjincd the remains on the hei^hf, and found tivo 

circular perforated stones.” See also Burnes’s Travels, III, 137. — “A large stone of a circular 
form and a huge black slab of a novel sliapc toMcIt lie near tbe grave, &c.” 

3 See Plate XXXIII, Figs. 6 and 7. 
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idea of the extent of the ruined brick mounds of Harapa 
may be formed from the fact that they have more than 
sufficed to furnish brick ballast for about 100 miles of the 
Labor and Mult4n Railway. 

The people refer the ruin of HarapS, to the wickedness 
of a Puaja named Har PM, or Hara PMa, who was in the 
habit of claiming the sovereign’s rights at every bridal. 
At last, in the exercise of this royal privilege, he committed 
incest with a near relative. Some say his own sister, others 
his wife’s sister, or his wife’s sister’s daughter. The girl 
prayed to heaven for vengeance, and then the city of 
Harapit was instantly destroyed. Some say it was by ffie, 
and some by an earthquake; others say that an invader 
suddenly appeared, and that the city was taken by stonn, 
and the Raja killed. The period of its destruction is vaguely 
said to be 1,200 or 1,300 years ago. If the date is correct, 
the city of Harap^i must have been destroyed by Muhammad- 
bin-Kasim in A. D. 713, just 1,260 years ago. I am in- 
clined to , put some faith, in this belief of the people, as 
they tell the same story of all the ruined cities in the 
plains of the Panj&b, as if they had all suffered at the 
same time from some sudden and common catastrophe, 
such as the overwhelming invasion of the Arabs under 
Muhammad-bin-Kasim. The story of the incest also be- 
longs to the same period, as Raja Lahir of Alor is said to 
have married his own sister. 

In another place’ I have advocated the claims of Shorkot 
to be identified with the city of Fo-fa4o, or Po-fa-io-loy 
where the Chinese pilgrim halted for two months to study 
the principles of the sect of Sammitiyas,- But I have 
now visited Shorkot, and I have satisfied myself that it 
never could have reached the size of 20 U, or upwards of 
three miles in circuit, which the pilgrim assigns to Po-fa-io, 
or" Po-fa-to-lo. But the size agrees almost exactly with 
that of Harapfi,’' and as the position othcinvise corresponds, 
I believe that Haraph must be the very city visited by the 
Chinese pilgrim. He describes the population as very 
dense. There were four stupas and tw^elve monasteries 
counting about 1,000 monks, besides twenty Brahmanical 

> Ancient Gcograpliy of Intlin, I, 203. 

s Julien’s Ilvvcn-Tlisinip, 1, 210. 

= Rurncs’ Tr.u-ci'? into Hokhurn, 111,137, imlics llic circumfcrcucc of Harapi " about 
Ibrcc miles.” 
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temples. Near tlic town there was a large ruined monastery 
which had been destroyed by lightning. 

I am. unable to offer any explanation of the name of 
J?o-fa-to^ or J?o-fa-to-lo, which M. Julien has altered to 
JPo-lo-fa-to, for the purpose of maldng it agree with a 
known Sanskrit word, parvata, or ‘‘mountain.” But as 
Harapd is in the open plain, this reading does not commend 
itself for acceptance. The name of Bavanni seems to 
offer the best equivalent of the first two syllables J?o-fa, 
but could never have , been even onc-haK the size 

of the J?o-fa~to-lo of Hwen-Thsang. 

I made several excavations at Harapd, but the whole 
surface had been so completely cleared out by the Hallway 
contractors that I found very little worth preseiving. My 
chief discovery consisted of a number of stone implements 
for scraping wood or leather. Several specimens of these 
are given in the accompanying plate.^ Most of them have 
one edge more obtuse than the other, with a flat surface 
between ; but a few have the two edges alike, with a single 
ridge between them. They are nearly all made of a dull 
cream coloured stone, but a few of these are nearly black 
in colour. 

My excavations also brought to light numerous speci- 
mens of ancient pottery, of which I have given some sketches 
in the accompanying plate. Hig, 22 appears to be a clay 
spoon or ladle. 

The most curious object discovered at Harapd is a seal, 
belonging to Major Clark, which was found along with two 
small objects like chess pawns, made of a dark brown jasper. 
All these are shewn in the accompanying plate.® The seal 
is a smooth black stone without polish. On it is engraved 
very deeply a bull, without hump, looldng to the right, with 
two stars under the neck. Above the bull there is an 
inscription in six characters, which are quite unknown to 
They are certainly not Indian letters ; and as the huff 
which accompanies them is without a hump, I conclude 
that the seal is foreign to India. 

Harap^. has yielded thousands of coins of<.the Indo- 
cytinans and their successors; but I n.m not aware of the 
discovery of h single Greek coin. 


\ 
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DEPALPUR. 

The great fortified city of Depfilpur was one of the princi- 
pal places in the Panjhh throughout the whole period of the 
Pathan rule. In the middle of the thh’fceenth century, it 
formed one of the chief places under the government of the 
famous Shir Khan, the terror of the Mughals. Towards the 
end of that centm’y it was held by Mitliammad, the oldest son 
of Balban, who was killed after gaining a well-contested fight 
against the Mughals. In the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, it came under the rule of Ghazi Beg Tnghlak, who 
was afterwards Idng of Delhi. It was a favourite residence 
of Piroz Tnghlak, who is said to have drawn a canal from 
the Sutlej to irrigate the lands of. Dephlpur. Shortly after 
his death it was under the government of Sfirang Khan, 
who, after several fights with Sayid Khizr Khan, Governor 
of Mult&,n, was at length defeated and killed by his oppo- 
nent in A. D. 1405. Khizr Khan had prudently waited 
upon Timur, and from him had received the appointment of 
Governor of the Panjdb and Dephlpur.^ With the combined 
troops of Multdn, Panjhb, and Dephlpur, Khizr Khan 
marched by Bohtak to Delhi, but was obliged to retue. 
On a second advance he was successful, and became king of 
Deliii in A. D. 1414. Some years later, in A. D. 1436, it 
fell into the hands of Bahlol Lodi, who held “Panjhb, 
Dephlpur, and Sarhind,"” as an independent sovereignty, 
until 1450, when he seized the kingdom of Delhi. 

Prom this brief sketch we learn that, during the short 
space of two centuries, no less than three Governors of the 
Eastern Panjab had succeeded in seizing the Idngdom of 
Delhi. Then power was, doubtless, derived from the martial 
character of the people over whom they ruled, which had 
been continuously strengthened by repeated victories over 
the Mughals. 

After Bahlol’s accession to the tlu’one of Dellii, we hear 
nothing more of Depdlpur until the time of Baber, who took 
it by storm from the Lodi King, and plundered the town after 
killing all its defenders.^ Its subsequent fate is unknown ; 
hut I infer that it continued to decline, as the successors of 
Baber adopted Labor as the seat of government of the 

• Brisgs’p Ferirfita, I, 607. 

- Briggs’s Fcrislita, I, oil. 

^ Erskino’s Baber and Ilnmnyun.I ,418. 
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Eastern Panjdb, and made a no3v i-oad to it far to tlio norilt- 
ward, through Snrln'iid and Jdlandhar. At present it is very 
nearly deserted, there being only one inhabited sired run- 
ning between the two gates. Put a tiTidition of its former 
importance still remains amongst tlic ]3COi>lo, wlm afbrm that 
it originally possessed Sd* masjids, 81' towers, and 84 - wells. 
Of the towers, 01 still ycinain standing, and there must have 
been at least 23 more in the fortified walls of the two out- 
works to the sout]i.‘ It. is quite possible, ilicrcfore, tlmt the 
story of the 84 ' masjids and 81 wells may also lie true. 

In shape DepMpur is a square of ncai’ly 1,000 feet side, 
with a square projeet.ion of 500 feet side on the south-east. 
On the south-west, there is a ruined mound outside the ditch, 
whicli is said to have been ibe citadel. Tliis is most probably 
true, as tlic mound is lofty and commanding-, and is coii- 
nected with tlic tcwii by a bridge of three arches, whicli is 
still standing. To the south and east, tlicrc are also long 
mounds of ruins, which are, no do3ibt, tlic remains of the 
submbs. The actual ruins of DepMpur, including the cita- 
del and suburbs, occupy a space of tbreo quarters of a mile 
in length by half a mile in breadth, and 2^- miles in cii-cuit. 
But in its flourishing days, it must have been much larger, 
as the fields to the cast are strewn witli bricks right up to 
the bank of a canal on which there formerly stood a magid 
of Eeroz Shah. In another place^ I have argued that ** this 
extension of the city heyond the walls may also be inferred 
from the fact that the people of Dcpf\lpuv, on Timur’s inra- 
sion, sought refuge in Bhatner, which they would not hare 
done if their own citj’^ had been defensible. 

The foundation of the city is ascribed to Raja Deva Pula, 
of whom nothing is known. Its antiquity is proved by the 
accumulation of ruins inside the walls, which has raised tlie 
level of the greater part of the interior, on wliich the pre- 
sent houses are built, up to the tcrreplcin of the ramjjnrls. 
The old coins which are found there in great numbers also 
vouch for its antiquity, as they begin with the Indo- 
Scythians, and continue through an unbroken series do^vn to 
the present day. DepMpur is first mentioned in the cam- 
paign of Mnhammad-bin-Kasim, who in A. D. 714, after 
the capture of Multfin. advanced by DepMpur towards 


■ See Plate XXXIV, 
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Kaslimir. But tlie coins show that it had existed for many 
centuries previously. 

The old masjid ascribed to Biroz Shah was the only ancient 
building existing when I visited Bephlpur in November 
1838. This was pulled down soon after our occupation of 
the Panj&h to fui’nish materials for some civil buildings. 
Externally it consisted of a front of , five low-pointed arches 
resting on massive piers, with a similar arch at each end. But 
the interior was highly decorated with diaper and arabesque 
medallions in white stucco on a sky-blue ground. The roof 
consisted of fine, stout, low domes, which sprang from arched 
pendentives spanning the corners of the inside squares. 
There was no inscription about the building, but I see no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the people’s attribution to 
Eiroz Shah, as the building was of the same massive character 
as the Kalan and Khu’ki Masjids at Delhi, which undoubtedly 
belong to his reign. 

TULA.MBA. 

The present town of Tulamba is said to have been built 
by Shujhwal K.han, the son-in-law and Minister of Mahmud 
Langa of MultfLn, between A. D. 1510 and 1525. The old 
fortress, which had escaped the arms of Timm’, was situated 
upwards of one mile to the south of the modern town. It 
was upwards of 1,000 feet square, the outer rampart being 
about 200 feet thick, and from 35 to 10 feet in height above 
the fields. Inside there is a clear spaee of 100 feet in width 
and 15 feet above the country, surrounding an inner fort 
upwards of 100 feet square and 60 feet in height above the 
level of the faussebraie. The eastern ramparts of this inner 
fort are still upwards of 50 feet in thiclmess.^ The whole 
was originally faced with brick walls, the traces of which 
still exist in the horizontal lines of the courses on the outer 
faces of the ramparts, and in the numerous pieces of brick 
lying about in all dhections. This strong, old fort is said to 
have been abandoned in consequence of a change in the 
course of the Bhvi, which took a more northerly com’se, and 
thus cut off the principal supply of water. The brick 
facings of the old ramparts were then removed to build the 
walls of the new town, in which it is curious to see numer- 
ous carved and moulded bricks placed in various odd posi- 

' PlntoXXV for a plan aud sccliou of the fort of Tulaniha. 
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tions, sometimes singly, sometimes in lines ol* five or six, and 

frequently lipside down. _ m , 

The true name of tlie place is said to Jiave been Kmamba, or 
KidamUa; but no meaning is assigned to the name, and 
no reason is given for the change to Tulumha, Masson 
writes the name as Tulumha; but all the Muhammadan 
authors, from Sliarf-ud-diii downwards, spell the name 
Tulamha, iust as it is pronounced at tlic present day. 

The earliest notice of Tulamba that I am aware of, is in 
Sharf-iid-din’s History of Timur. The imm capitulated on 
terms, which, as usual, were broken by Timur and liis troops. 
“ During the night the soldiers, under xiretencc of making a 
search (for grain), marched towards the town, which they 
sacked and pillaged, burning all the houses, and even making 
the inhabitants slaves.*” But the fort escaped, as its siege 
would have delayed Timur for some time, and lie was impa- 
tient to push on to Delhi. 

In A. D. 1430, just one generation later, the unfortunate 
town of Tulamba again capitulated to a ]\Iuliammadan inva- 
dcr, Amir Shekb Ali, Governor of Kabul, under Shah Kokli. 
Again the invader broke his pledge, and after plundering tbe 
town and killing all the males able to bear arms, lie bmmed 
the place and carried off the women and children as slaves/ 

In the accompanying plate," I have selected a few speci- 
mens of the ornamented bricks wliich I found built into the 
walls of the modern town. They arc all of the same size, 
namely, 14 by 9 by 3 inches. 

Dig. 1 is a specimen of a diaper pattern, which most pro- 
bably formed part of a string course. 

Dig. 2 is a Vandyke pattern, which appears to have been 
curved after the brick was burned. It must have belonged 
to a plinth or basement, as it is of common use at the present 
day as the string course of all kinds of pediments. 

Kig. 3 is part of a flowered string course, which was appa- 
rently carved after burning. 

Bigs. 4 and 6 are different specimens of flowered ornament, 
which probably belonged to cornices. 

Dig. 6 is a simple pattern of string course, which may have 
been moulded before burning. 


‘ Slmrf.uA-din, B. VI, C. II. 
’ Briggs’s Ferislitn, 1, 52G. 

=> See Uhte XXXV. 
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Pig. 7 is a favourite pattern of string course in sunken 
squares, of wliicli I found no less than nine specunens built 
into the walls of the present town. 

Pig. 8 is a diaper pattern, which appears to have formed 
part of a cornice. 

Pig. 9 is a similar diaper pattern, but carved on the broad 
face of the brick. It must therefore have formed part of the 
diaper facing of a wall. 

Pigs. 10 and 11 are moulded bricks from the ruins of 
Asarur, a large mound 60 miles to the west of Labor. The 
first is a simple specimen of contiguous leaves, forming one 
of the projecting courses of a cornice. The latter is the only 
specimen that I have met with of distinctly formed dentils, 
similar to those of the stone buildings in the Western Panjhb 
and Trans-Indus districts. Asarur is one of the large ruined 
cities of the Panjab, which I have identified* with Tse-kai or 
Takii the capital of the country in the seventh century, when 
it was visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen-Thsang. In sup- 
port of this identification, I can now adduce a statement from 
the Ohach-nama that Jaisiya, the son of Ldhir, on his way 
from Ghitor to Kashmir, passed through Tdkiya-. 

In the Labor Museum there are fom’ specimens of small 
corbels, or dentils, from the ruins of Akbar, near Grugera. On 
each of these there is a squatted figm’e with arms upraised 
to support a cornice or other projecting moulding. These 
four figures were certainly moulded before burning. Other 
figm’cs from Akbar, and a single large specimen which I got 
at Harapd, were certainly modelled in the wet clay, as they 
still retain the sharp upturned edges received horn the last 
touches of the modelling tools. This is more especially 
noticeable in the teeth of the large head from Akbar, which 
have been protected from injury by the lips. But most of 
the ornamented bricks that I hare seen were carved or chisel- 
led after the bricks had been burned, a practice which is still 
in use at Multan. Stamping, which would have been the 
easiest as well as the quickest and most perfect method of 
executing small and intricate patterns, does not seem to have 
been practised. 


* See Arcliicological Survey of Inilia, Vol. IT. p. 200. 

- Dowson’s Edition of Sir U. EllioL’ti Muhammadan Ilistorjans, I, p. 178. 
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For projecting ornaments the most common form is tliat 
of a large leaf, or of two or three smaller leaves on the same 
brick. String mouldings were also formed of a continuous 
row of leaves. Plain surfaces were ornamented with various 
diaper patterns. One of the most common specimens is a 
series of small squares, each alternate square being sunk 
with a slope. 

Many of the specimens found at Bavanni and Shorkot 
were vitrified, and were therefore certainly moulded before 
burning. The Shorkot bricks with mason’s marks must also 
have been inscribed in the moist state, as the edges of all 
the letters more or less turned up. 

MULTAN. 

The ancient fortress of Multdn is situated four miles from 
the left bank of the Chen^b River, and 52 miles to the south- 
west of Tulamba. Originally it stood on an island in the 
Bhvi, but several centuries ago this river changed its course 
from Sarai Siddhu, two mUes to the westward of Tulamba, 
and continuing its westerly direction joined the Ohenhb 32 
miles above Multan. During the high floods the waters 
of the Rd^vi still flow down their old bed i and I have twice 
seen the ditches of Multhn filled by the annual overflow of 
the river. The details of the campaign of Ohach Baja of 
Sindh show that the Bhvi stiU continued to flow under its 
walls in the middle of the seventh century. They show also 
that the Bifls Biver then flowed in an indeiDendent channel 
to the east and south of Mult&,n. In approaching from Sindh 
Ohach had to cross both the Sutlej and the Bias rivers before 
he reached the hank of the Bhvi at Sikha, at a short distance 
to the eastward of Multan. Sikka was deserted by its gar- 
rison, who joined Baja Bajhra in opposing Ohach on the bank 
of the B&vi. After a sharp fight Baja Bajhra was driven back 
into MultS-n, wbicb was only surrendered after a long siege. 
This took place about A. D. 650, in tbe- early part of Obacli’s 
reign. 

In tbe Cbacb Nama tlie two names’ of Silcka and Multdn 
are always joined together as Sikka-MnMn. In one place 
Sikka is called tbe fort of Sikka opposite Multd^n.” 
another place, it is called a large fort on tbe south bank on 
BS,vi.^” From these statements I infer that the name of 

‘ Chacli Nama, in Dottsoii’s Edition of Sir H. Elliot, I, pp. 142—203. 
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Multan belonged to tbe strong fort on the north bank of tlie 
llhA’i, and that Sikka was tbe present city of Mult&n on tbe 
soutb bank of tbe riYer, wbicb tben flowed between tbe two. 
A similar conjunction of tbe names of two places on opposite 
banks of tbe Ganges is that of Karra-M^mikpui’. It is 
probable, therefore, that tbe Sikki Darwaza of tbe fort of 
Multbn derived its name from its position opjjosite to tbe 
fort of Sikka.^ At tbe time of !Mubammad-bin-Kasim’s 
invasion Sildca was occupied by Bajbra T/iki, who afterwards 
“ passed over tbe Ra^d and went into Multdn.” The place 
was tben pillaged by tbe Arabs, and Mubammad-bin-Kasim 
‘ ■ crossed over towards MultS.n at tbe ferry below tbe city.” 
Tbe Ravi, therefore, was not fordable between Multtin and 
Sikka so late as the beginning of tbe eighth centmy. 

In later times, tbe distinction between Sikka and Multlln 
was lost sight of, and Multbn alone is mentioned by Biladiki 
and Masudi and other Muhammadan authors. 

Tbe earliest mention of Multbn by name is that of tbe 
Chinese pilgrim Hwen-Tbsan'g, who visited Mezi-lo-san pu-lo 
or MulastJidnipiira in A. D. 641. Tbe people themselves 
refer tbe name to Mula-tana^ quoted by Abu Riban li’om a 
Kashmirian writer, Tbe city was then 30 li^ or just flvo miles 
in circuit, and tbe province was a dependency of Tdki,~ Tbe 
worship of Buddha bad almost disappeared, and the monas- 
teries were in ruins. But there were eight temples of the 
Brabmanical gods, and tbe temple of the stm-god, Aditya, 
was very magnificent. Tbe statue of tbe sun-god was 
made of pme gold, and adorned with precious and rare 
things. This worship, be adds, bad lasted from time im- 
memorial. 

Tbe next notices refer to tbe capture of Multiin by 
Mubammad-bin-Kasim in A.D. 714. Biladuri, who wrote 
about A. B. 875, states that “ tbe Bud (idol) of Multfin received 
rich presents and offerings, and to it the x>eople of Sindh 
resorted as a place of pilgrimage. They circumambulated it, 
and shaved their beads and beards. They conceived that 
tbe image was that of tbe prophet Job.^” Tins reading of 
tbe name of the idol must have been obtained by tbe change 
of Adit to Ayzihf which in Persian characters would be very 


' See tho accompanying map of MulUin, I’iiitc XXXVf. 
“ .Tulion’s Uwen-Tbsang, III, 17H. 
s Dowsou’s Edition of Sir II. Elliot, I, 123. 
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slight. The two contcmporariesj Ahu-Zaid and Masudi, who 
wrote about A. D. 920, both say that the idol was known by 
the name of Multhn.^ According to Masudi, the meaning 
of Multhn was “ boundary of the house of gold,” a mistake 
which is repeated by subsequent writers. 

Istakhri, who wrote about A. D. 950, describes the idol 
of Multhn as being “held in gi’eat veneration by the Hindus. 
The temple of the idol is a strong edifice, situated in the most 
populous part of the city, in the market of Multhn, between 
the bazar of the ivory dealers and the shops of the copper- 
smiths. The idol is placed under a cupola in the midst of 
the building, and the ministers of the idol, and those devoted 
to its service, dwell around the cupola. In Multdn there are 
no men either of Hind or Sind who worship idols, except 
those who worship this idol and in this temple. The idol 
has a human shape, and is seated with its legs bent in a 
quadrangular posture on a tbrone made of brick and mortar. 
Its whole body is covered with a red skin like morocco leather, 
and nothing but its eyes are visible. Some believe that the 
body is made of wood ; some deny this ; but the body is not 
allowed to be uncovered to decide the point. The eyes of the 
idol are precious gems, and its head is covered with a crown 
of gold. It sits in a quadrangular position on the throne, 
its hands resting upon its knees, with the fingers closed, so 
that only four can be counted. "When the Indians make war 
upon them and endeavour to seize the idol, the inhabitants 
bring it out, pretending that they will break it and burn it. 
Upon this the Indians retire, otherwise they would destroy 
Multhn.®” ' 

Ibn Haukal wus a contemporary of Istakhri, and actually 
met him in the valley of the Indus, but the account of his 
travels was written some years later, or about A. H. 976- 
He states that Multhn means “boundary of the house of 
gold,” and that it derived its name from the idol. He adds 
^terwards that the reason why Multhn is thus designated 
is, that the. Muhammadans, though poor at the time, con- 
quered the place, and emdehed themselves by the gold which 
they found in it.” He describes both the idol and temple 
almost in the same terms as Istakhri ; but as there are some 


* Dowson’s Edition of Sir H. Elliot, I, pp, 11, 23, 
= Ibid., I, p. 27. ’ 
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slight differences as well as additions, it is better to giyc his 
accQunt entire/ 

“ The temple of the idol is a strong edifice, situated in the 
most popnlons part of the city, in the market of Multan, 
between the bazar of the ivory dealers and the shops of the 
coppersmiths. The idol is placed under a cupola in the 
centre of the building, and the ministers of the idol, and 
those devoted to its service, dwell around the cupola. In 
MultS,n there are no men either of Hind or of Sind who 
worship idols, except those who worship this idol and in this 
temple. The idol has a human shape, and is seated with its 
legs bent in a quadrangular posture, on a throne made of 
brick and mortar. Its whole body is covered with a red skin 
like morocco leather, and nothing but its eyes are visible. 
Some believe that the body of the idol is made of wood ; 
some deny this. The body is not allowed to be uncovered to 
decide this point. The eyes of the image are precious gems, 
and its head is covered with a crown of gold. The hands rest 
upon the knees, with the fingers all closed, so that only four- 
can be counted. The sums collected from the offerings of the 
pilgrims at the shrine are taken by the Amir of Mult4n, and 
distributed amongst the servants of the temple. As often as 
the Indians make war upon them and endeavour to seize the 
idol, they bring it out, pretending that they will break it and 
burn it. Upon which the assailants retire, otherwise they 
would destroy Multan.” 

Shortly after the visit of Ibn Haukal, Multdn was captured 
by the Karmatian Chief, Jelem, the son of Shaiban, when 
the priests of the temple were massacred, the statue of the 
sun-god was broken to pieces, and the temple itself was 
converted into a mosque." As the Karmatians were Shiahs, 
their success excited the wrath of the great Sunni champion, 
Mahmud of Ghazni, and Multhn was re-captmed in A. U. 
1005. Mahmud restored the old masjrd of Muhammad-bin- 
Kasim, which had been neglected by the Karmatians, and 
gave up their mosque to vulgar uses.^ But these sectarians 
again entered Multdn, and were not finally ejected until 
A. U. 1175 by Muiz-ud-din-bin-Sam.‘' 


1 Dowson’6 EaUiou of Sir 11. Elliot's Jlnhmnnnadau Ilistorinus of India, I., pp. 33-30. 
• Relnatid— Mf'inoirc Sur 1’ Inde, p. 2i9. 
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Wlieii Abu E,ibA.u visited MuMn, neiilier temple nor 
statue was in existence/ but both were soon I’estored by ilie 
religious zeal of the Hindus; and when Idi’isi wrote bis geo- 
graphy, about A. H. 1130, tbe worship of tbe sun-god of 
Multan was as flourisliing as ever. His description of tbe 
temple and idol is very minute and interesting, alfcbougb 
some parts of it seem to have been borrowed from the ac- 
counts of bis predecessors. 

‘'There is an idol here wbicb is highly venerated by 
the Indians, who come on pilgrimages to visit it from the 
most distant parts of the country, and make offerings of 
valuables, ornaments, and immense quantities of perfumes. 
This idol is surrounded by its servants and slaves, who feed 
and dress upon the produce of these rich offerings. It is in 
the human form, with four sides, and is sitting upon a seat 
made of bricks and plaster. It is entirely covered with a 
skin like red morocco, so that the eyes are only visible. 
Some maintain that the interior is made of wood, but others 
deny this ; however it may be, the body is entirely covered. 
The eyes are formed of precious stones, and upon its head 
there is golden crown set up with jewels. It is, as we have 
said, square, and its arms below the elbows seem to be four 
in number. The temj)le of this idol is situated in the middle 
of Multdn, in the most frequented bazar. It is a dome- 
shaped building ; the upper part of tbe dome is gilded, and the 
dome and the gates are of great solidity. The columns are 
very lofty, and the walls colom-ed. Around the dome are 
the dwellings of the attendants of the idol, and of those 
who live upon the produce of that worship of which it is 
the object. There is no idol in India or Sindh which is 
more highly venerated. The people make it the object 
of a pious pilgrimage, and to obey it is a law. So far 
is this carried that when the neighbouring princes make 
war against the country of Multan, either for the pur- 
pose of plunder or for carrying off the idol, the priests 
have only to meet and threaten the aggressors with its auger 
and predict their destruction, and the assailants at once 
renounce their design. Without this fear the town of Mul- 
thn would be destroyed. It is not sm’prising, then, that the 
mhabitants adore the idol, exalt its power, and maintain that 
its presence secures divine protection. Being ignorant of 


^ Keinaud — Memoire Sur I’Indc, p. 249. 
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tlie name of tlie man tvIio set it np, tliey content 'tliemselves 
with saying that it is a wonder/” 

Apparently the Uavi still continued to flow past MuMn, . 
as Idrisi states that “ the ^nTirons of this city are watered 
by a little river, which falls into the Mihran of Sindh.” 
But from his description of it as a little river, it seems pro- 
bable that the change in the course of the main stream of 
the Bhvi had already taken place, and that only a small 
branch of it then reached Multhn. 

The Account of Kazwini, which was written about 
A. D. 1263, is of little value,. as it is copied from Istakhri 
and other previous writers. He notes, however, that the 
great mosc[ue was near the temple, that is, in the very middle 
of the fort. 

The only other description of Mult9.n that I am aware 
of, is the brief account of the Brench traveller Thevenot, 
who visited the place after A. D. 1666, in the early part of 
the reign of Aurangzib, before he had begun his bigoted 
persecution of the Hindu religion. 

The temple of the sun-god was still standing, and the 
idol is described as being clothed in red leather, and having 
a black face, with two pearls for eyes." 

The destruction of the temple and statue of the sun is 
universally attributed to Aurangzib, and I see no reason to 
doubt the truth of the tradition. In 1818, when the Sikhs 
took possession of Multhn, there was not a trace left of the 
old temple, and in revenge they turned the tomb of Shams-i- 
Tabrez into a hall for the reading of the Granth. In 1853, 
when I first went to Multdn, the very site of the temple 
was unknown. Its true position, however, would appear to 
be indicated by the names of the Do gate, and the Do drain, 
of W’-hich the former must have led up to the Deioal, or 
temple, and tho latter from it. Now the road from the Do 
gate inwards led straight up to the Jhmi masjid, which 
the D6 drain led directly from it. The J hmi masjid was 
turned into a powder magazine by the Sikhs, and was acci- 
dently blonm up in December 1818. But I saw its ruins 
in 1853 on the high ground in the very middle of the 
fort, wdiich agrees exactly with the position of the temiDle 
of the Sim, as staled by Istakhri, Ibn Haukal, and Idrisi.^ 


I Oowson’s EiViUoti of Sir II. Elliot, I, p, 82. 

- Tliovcnot’s Triivcl?, Ejijjlisli tronslolion, folio. Port 1 II, pp. 55-56. 
’ See Plate XLI, in which the position of the Jaini Masjid issliown. 
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Abu Bihdn relates that the temple and statue of the 
Sun, which existed just before his time, _ were said by the 
people to be 216,4i32 years old/ But this monstrous anti- 
quity must have been a compartitively • rare invention, as 
only three centuries previously Muhammad-bin-Kasun was 
thus addressed by a Brahman/ “I have heard from 
the elders of Multh-n that in ancient times there was a 
chief in this city, whose name was Jihaiom, and who was 
a descendant of the Bai of Kashmir. He was a Brahman 
and a monk ; he strictly followed his religion, and always 
occupied his time in worshipping idols. When his treasure 
exceeded all limit and computation, he made a reser- 
voir on the eastern side of Multdn, which was a hundred 
yards square. In the middle of it he built a temple fifty 
yards square, and he made there a chamber, in which he 
concealed forty copper jars, each of which was filled with 
African gold-dust. A treasure of three hundred and thuty 
mans of gold was buried there. Over it there is a temple 
in which there is an idol made of red gold, and trees are 
planted round the reservoir. It is related by historians, on 
the authority of Ali-bin-Muhammad, who bad heard it from • 
Abu Muhammad Hindui, that Muhammad Kasim arose and 
with his counsellors, guards, and attendants, went to the 
temple. He saw there an idol made of gold, and its two 
eyes were bright red rubies. Muhammad Kasim thought 
it might perhaps be a man, so he drew his sword to strike it; 
but the Brahman said : ‘O just commander, this is the image 
which was made by Jibawin, King of Multan, who concealed 
the treasme here and departed.’ Muhammad Kasim ordered 
the idol to be taken up. Two hundred and thirty mans of 
gold were obtained, and forty jars filled with gold-dust. 
They were weighed, and the sum of thfrteen thousand and 
two mans weight of gold was taken out. This gold and the 
image were brought to the treasury, together with the gems 
and pearls and treasm’e which were obtained from the 
plunder of the city of Multdn.” 

The name of Jlhaioirif as is always the case in Persian 
manuscripts, has several various readings, as Jaswiii) Jasiii\ 
Jalhur ; besides the numerous changes that may be made with 
unpointed letters. The true reading of the name is therefore 


1 Roinaud— W^inoiro Snr V Inde, p. n7. 

Chach naiua in Dowson’s Edition of Sir H. Elliot, I, p. 205. 
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doubtful. It is certain, however, that if Jihawin was a 
Brahman, ho could not have been a descendant of the Bai of 
Kashmir’, as none of the Bajas of Kashmir were Brahmans. 
I have a suspicion, however, that the name of Jibaioin may 
perhaps be only an altered form of Dhoahijy who was the 
founder of the dynasty of kings which ruled over Multdn and 
Sindh for 137 years ];)rior to the usurpation of the Brahman 
Ohach. My suspicion is not foimded solely upon the 
similarity of name, but on the fact derived from coins that 
the dynasty of DmahiJ was conspicuous for its devotion to 
sun worship. In the accompanying plate' I have given 
sketches of three different silver coins, all bf which I 
believe to refer to the worship of the Sun-god of Multdn. 

The first of these coins is the well-known trilingual 
silver piece, of which two specimens were found in the great 
MSunikyala Tope. On the obverse is the bust of the king 
half turned to the right, covered with a head dress ornamented 
with two trisuls, and surmounted by a tiger’s head. Imme- 
diately before the face are tlrree Scjdhic letters, which are at 
present quite unknown. Around the margin there is a 
long legend in Kagari characters, which has not yet been 
satisfactorily read, owing to the imperfect delineation 
of the letters by a person not familiar with the character. 
James Prinsep read this legend as follow’s : — 

Sri HHivira Airdna cha Faramesioara 
Sri Vdhitigdn Devajanita. 

Mr. Thomas has also given a tentative reading of this 
leo’end, which generally agrees with Prinsep’s, but with the 
improvement of Shdhi for Vdld, His various readings of 
some of the letters are suggested by the variations in their 
forms as exhibited on different coins. I have seen a large 
number of these coins, and, after a careful comparison of all 
the variant legends, I have adopted the following reading as 
the most satisfactory : — 

Sri Ilifivi c?ia Aird?i cJia Farameswara 
Sri Shdhitigiu Devajarita. 

The coniunction diet preceding Airdn is distinct on one- 
of my corns, and of exactly the same form as the following 


• See XXXVI L 

• Bengal Asiatic Sockty’fc Journal. 
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elm. mUvi — I take to bo Hind or India. The first half of 
the legend will therefore be simply 

“ The fortunate lord of India and J?orsia/’ 

In the latter half I take Shdhi to bo certain, although it is 
also written Ohalii and Jalii. On one of my coins, also, the 
letter gi in tigin is quite unniistakcable. I therefore read Slid- 
hiiigin, ortho “valiant king,” the w'ordbeinga compound lilcc 
Alptigbi, Subidctigin, Sipasiigin, S;c. TJic real name I take to 
bo Hevajarit, which may possibly be identical with Diwaliij. 
James Prinsep read Devajanita^ and j\Ir. Thomas reads. 
JDevandriia ; but my coins certainly do not agree with either 
of these readings. I must admit, however, that Prinsep’s 
reading gives a meaning to the word, as “ son of heaven,” 
which is equivalent to the Devaputra of the Scythian Kings 
Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasu Deva. This would there- 
fore be the title, and the name of the king would be 
Shdliitighi. 

On the reverse is a bust of a god, whieh Prinsep refers to 
the Mitlira of the Persians, but which I believe to be the 
Multhn Sun-god called Aditya. The head is surrounded by 
rays arranged after the Indian fasliion, and quite different 
from the head dross of the Persian Millira. The legend is in 
Pehlvi, that to the loft being read by Mr. Thomas^ as Saf^ 
Tansaf, Tef^ and that to the right as Kliorasdn MdlM) 

the first words being doubtful. If, as I believe, the name 
of the king is HitoahiJ or Hevajarit, its representative in 
the Pehlvi legend will be Tef or Hefi, as there are two strokes 
beyond they. Saf or Sif, as we know from another coin, re- 
presents Sri, and thus wo have Tansaf IcAtes, the equivalent 
of Slidhitigin. 

As it cannot well be a transcript, it can only be a translation, 
and must therefore be a title ; and, consequently, I take Tef, 
which is clearly a transcript, to be the real name. His date, 
if my identification with Hkoahij be correct, will be about 
A. 3). 500, or ISV years before the accession of the Brahman 
Ohach to the throne of Sindh and Multdn. 

The second coin belongs to Khusru Parvez of Persia ; but 
it is connected with the foregoing by the bust of the Sun-god 
on the reverse. The coin is in the imperial cabinet of 
Vienna, and was published by Adrien de Longperier in ISdiO;* 


> Prinsep’s Essays, II, p. III. 

Essai Bur les Medailles des Eois Perscs do Ju Pyuiistic Sassanidc— Plate XT, Fig. 3, p. 7S. 
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Imfc ilie legends were first read by Mx. Tliomas.^ On tbe 
obverse is tbe bnst of the king to the front, with the usual 
winged head-dress, and to the right the Pehlvi legend ITiiS' 
mi MalJcdn Malfcd. On the reverse is the bust of the 
Indian Sun-god, with the rayed head-dress ; and to the left, in 
PehM, the words haff-sih, or the year " 37” of his reign, * 
which is equivalent to A. D. 626 or 627, according as we 
reckon his accession either from 590 or 591 A. D. 

The appearance of the Sun-god of MultAn on a coin of 
Kliusru Parvez is of special value, as it enables us to fix 
with some probability the date of an important event re- 
corded ill the Ghach Nama. This event is the invasion of 
Sindh by an army from Ears, under the king of Nemriiz or 
Sisid7i^ and the defeat and death of Pai Siharas, the father 
of Bai Sdhasi Shald, who was 'the immediate predecessor 
of the Brahman Ghach. I sujipose that this coin may have 
been struck by Khusru Parvez in honor of this temporary 
conquest of the Indian kingdom. 

The third coin is similar in appearance to the last. On 
the obverse is the bust of a king with a winged head-dress 
like that of Khusru Parvez. The legends are in Pehlvi, 
which have been read by Mr. Thomas as follows r to the 
left of the head Siv Varsii Tef; and round the margin 
'l?im SJumii ddf Siv Vm'sao Tef^ TValirndn Ach Multan Malica, 

“ m uo7Jiine jtisU puliois Siv Varsao Tef, Brahman, king of 
Multdn.” On the reverse there is the same rayed head of 
the Sun-god which appears on the two coins previously de- 
scribed. To the right of the head in Nagari ^7'i Vasu JDeva, 
and to the left panchai Zdimilistdn. On my specimen, which, 
like General Abbott’s, has the Nagari legend reversed, there 
is a. slight difference in the arrangement of the Pehlvi letters 
preceding the name of Multiin, but, like tbe Kagari, it may 
be blundered. One thing, however, is certain, that the coin 
belongs to Vdsu JDeva, King of Multdn, who must have been 
nearly contemporary with Khusru Parvez. This chief I am 
inclined to identify with Bojhra, who was the ruler of 
Multdn at the time of Ghach’ s usurpation. He was a rela- 
tive of Sahasi; and “he had large dominions and great 
abilities Salmaal, his nephew, governed the fort of SiHca, 


> l*riiiscj>'s Ks'^nvp, II, 11-t. 

Yol. 11, W- lW-113. 
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Opposite Multan, and with AJhi, his cousin, opposed Ohacli’s 
advance, on the hanks of the Bids Biver, for three months. 

On this last coin we see the bust of the Sun-god directly 
associated with Multdn 5 and as two of the three ^ varieties of 
coins which bear this special type have Kagari legends, I 
.think that there is a strong reason for ideiatifying the rayed 
bust on these coins with the famous Sun-god Adilya of 
Multfin. 

1 have already given a general description of Multdn in 
another work but, as I have lately visited the place again, 
I am now able to add something to my former brief account. 
Multdn now consists of a walled city and a dismantled fort- 
ress, situated on opposite banks of an old bed of the Bdri, 
which once flowed between them, as well as around them. 
The sites were originally twd islands, which would appear to 
have been about 8 or 10 feet above the general level of the 
plain on all sides. The present height varies from 45 
to 50 feet, the difference of 35 to 40 feet being simply the 
accumulation of rubbish during the lapse of many centuries.' 
This fact I ascertained personally by sinlcing several webs 
from the high ground of the fort down to the level of the 
natural soil, that is, of earth unmixed with bricks, ashes, 
and other evidences of man’s occupation. In shape the fort 
may he described as the half of an irregular octagon, with 
its diameter or long straight side of 2,600 feet facing the 
north-west, and its four unequal sides, 4,100 feet in length 
on the east, south, and west, towards the city- The whole 
circuit of the fort was therefore 6,600 feet, or just one mile 
and a quarter. It had forty-six tourers or bastions, including 
the tw^o flanldng towers at each of the four gates. The 
walled city, which envelopes three faces of the fort on the 
south, is 4,200 feet in length, and 2,400 feet in breadth, 
with the long straight side facing the south-west. Altogether 
the walled circuit of Multdu, including both city and 
citadel, is 15,000 feet, or very nearly three miles ; and the 
wBole circuit of the place, including the unwalled suburbs, 
is from four and half to five miles. This last measurement 
agrees exactly with the estimate of Hwen-Thsang, who makes 
the circuit of Multdn 30 li, or just five miles." It agrees also 
with the estimate of Elphinstone, who, with his usual accuracy. 


* Aucioiifc Geography of Inilia, I, 230. 
= Julien’s Hweu-Thsaug, III, 173. 
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clcscribos Multlin as “ above four miles and a balf in circum- 
ference.^ Tke fortress bad no ditcb when it was seen by 
Elphinstone and Burnes ; but a broad deep ditcb, wbicli 
could be readily iilled by tbe waters of tbe Kbvi canals, was 
shortly afterwards added by Sbwan Mall, tbe energetic 
Governor of Multan, under Banjit Singh. Tbe walls arc 
said to have been built by Murad Baksb, tbe youngest son 
of Shah Jaban, who was Governor of Multbn for a few years 
towards tbe close of bis reign. But tbe work of Murad 
Baksb must have been confined to repans, including a com- 
plete facing of tbe greater part ; for when I dismantled tbe 
defences of Multbn in lS5i<, I found that tbe brick walls 
were generally double, tbe outer wall being about 4 feet 
thick, and tbe inner wall from to 4 feet. The whole was 
built of burnt bricks and mud-mortar, excepting tbe outer 
courses, which were laid in lime-mortar to a deptli of 9 inches. 

In the beginning of tbe twelfth century Idrisi describes 
Multan as a large city commanded by a citadel, which lias 
four gates, and is surrounded by a moat."” Tbe citadel still 
has its four gates, which are doubtless tbe same as in ancient 
times.^ That to the north is called tbe Khidri gate, perhaps 
after Sayid Bbizr, or Khklr Bbfiu, who was tbe Governor 
of Multbn for many years after tbe invasion of Timur ; that 
to tbe west is called tbe JDe gate, a name which I believe to 
have been derived from its being tbe principal approach to 
tbe temple or Deival; that to tbe south was called tbe 
Meliri gate, of which no one knows the meaning ; and that 
to the east was called tbe Sihkl gate, because, as I believe, it 
formerly led to the fortified town of Silcka, which was on 
tbe op]iosite bank of the Bavi. 

Tbe walled city of MuMn also bad its gates, of which 
tbe Bor gate led to the west, and tbe Delhi gale to the 
south. There were three gates leading towards tbe citadel, 
of which the only name now preserved is that of the Baoiat 
gate. 

The only Hindu remains at Multan are several gigantic 
stone rings, called Manicas, such as I have already described 
at Haraj)d, and some fragments, of statues iu a temple near 


^ Elpliinstone's Knbul, I, 27. 
i Dow sou’s Edition of Sir H. Elliot, 1.82. 
» See I’lote XXXVI. 
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tlio Uaran or Ramin DarwAza, wliicli arc said to liave been 
made by Ader, tlic father of Abraliam. I resided in the 
fort of MultAn for more than a year, and after the stiactest 
search, the only relic that I could find was a single bit of 
ornamented stone, a fciv inches long, huilt into the northern 
wall. So complete has been the clearance of idolatry during 
the Muhammadan rule of upwards of twelve centuries. 
This complete eradication of eveiy trace of lEindu occupa- 
tion is no doubt partly due to the fact that all the buildings 
of MultAn were made of brick. Even the great temple 
of the Sun-god is said by Abu lliliAn to have been built of 
bricks.^ Now the ornamental mouldings of the ruined stone 
temples of the Hindus can still be distinguislied in aU tbe 
early Muhammadan buildings of HcUii, Kanoj, and donpur; 
but the ruined walls of the brick temples of Multhn and 
other places in the plains of the Panjab have preserved no 
traces of their first use, but were resolved at once into their 
original elements of plain bricks. 

The only places which the Hindus x)oint to as preserving 
any traces of their sovereignty are the temj)le of Pahhldpuri 
in the fort, and the tank called Snraj Knud, five miles to the 
south of MultAn, on the road to EahAwalpur, This tanlc is 
said to be a place of pilgrimage. It was a mere circular 
pool of water, until it was surrounded by an octagonal wall 
by Hiwan Sawan Mall. It is 132 feet in diameter, and 10 
feet deep when full. Two melas arc held on the site annu- 
ally ; the first on the 7th of the waxing moon of Phddon, 
and the other on the 7th of the waxing moon of MAgh. 
These numbers would appear to have reference to the seven 
horses of the sun’s chariot according to the Hindu mythology. 

In this utter absence of Hindu remains, I sank several 
wells in the fort, in the hope of finding something that 
might be more ancient than the Muhammadan conquest. 
Only one of these well yielded any objects of interest. This 
one was sunk just outside the wall of the roofless temple of 
Pahladpuri ; the earth was aU sifted carefully, and nothrag 
larger than a pea could have escaped notice. The well was 
carried down to 10 feet in depth, and the Avork was then 
stopped, as the last 4i feet consisted of undisturbed earth, 
Avithout any mixtm’e of bricks, pottery, or ashes, or other 
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evidences of man’s occupation. I give tlie results in a 
tabular form, witli tlie •view of making my remarks upon 
tbem more readily intelligible : — 

AaciUT.OLOGiCiVL Well. 

Siinh in iJie Fort- of Mnlidn in 1864'. 


Dcptli, 

ProbaWc 


feet. 

date. 



Discoveries. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


} 

} 

} 

} 

} 

i 

! 

I 

I 

} 


1700 

1600 

1500 


Upper stratum : English broken bottIe.s j piccc.s of iron 
shells 3 leaden bullets. 

Glazed pottery and glazed tiles. 


1400 
1300 
1200 
1100 
1000 
900 
800 
700 
GOO 
500 
400 
300 
200 
100 
B. C. 
100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 


Small bricks, 6x4x1. 


f Coin of Mniz-nd-din, Kaikobad, A. D. 128G — 89 ; glazed 
L blue cbiragh, or oil-lamp. 

Coin of Sri Samanta Deva — Cii-ca, A. D. 900 — 950. 

Bricks, 11 X Gi X 2 : glazed tiles and potteiy ceased. 

^ Eod aste, 2 feat dcop. I 11x01x2. 

Black ashes, 6 to 9 inches. ) 


Fragments of large bricks, 14 x 11 x 2k 


♦ 


1 2 feet of aslics and 
burnt earth. 


Silk .spinner’s ball. 

Slioc-inakcr’s sharjioning stone. 
Copper vessel with about 200 coins. 


Natmul soil uninixed. 
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One of my objects in sinldng these wells was to obtain 
some trustworthy data for fixing the approximate rate of ac- 
cumulation of debris. The two eoins discovered respectively, 
at depths of 10 and 12 feet, appear to furnish exactly what 
was wanted. The upper one gives a period of 600 years for 
10 feet of accumulation, and the lower one a period of 900 
years for 12 feet. The two together give 22 feet of accu- 
mulation in 1,500 years, or as nearly as possible foot per 
century. Taking this amount as a fair rate, I have fiUed up 
the second column for the sake of obtaining approximate 
dates for the other discoveries. 

In the upper 10 feet the fragments of glazed tiles and 
glazed pottery were very numerous. At 12 feet a glazed 
blue oil-lam];) was found, below which no more coloured firag- 
ments were discovered. This fact corresponds with the de- 
ductions made from existing buildings, that the use of glazed 
tiles was brought into India by the Muhammadans. Glazed 
vessels were probably in use at an earlier date ; but they 
would seem to have been confined chiefly to oil-lamps, and 
to the one colour of azure blue. 

It will be observed that the bricks increase in size with • 
the depth. This also is known to be the fact from existing 
buildings, as the bricks of all the Mughal buildmgs are 
very small and thin, not more than 6 or 6 inches in length 
and 1 inch thick ; while those of the Pathdn buildings are 
nearly double the size, and those of undoubted Buddhist 
buildings of an early date are still larger. 

But the two chief discoveries made in this archmological 
well were the great masses of ashes and burnt materials at 
two different depths. The upper one was nearly S feet 
in thickness, extending from 15 feet dpwn to nearly 18 feet. 
Two feet of this deposit consisted of red ashes overlying 
a thinner layer of black ashes from 6 to 9 inches thick. 
This was not a small deposit limited to the area of the well, 
at it was found to extend on every side as far as could be 
traced with safety. Now, it is curious that the position of 
this deposit corresponds with the period of Muhammad 
Kasim’s conquest of Multdn in A. D. 712, when the garrison 
was massacred.^ 

The only other discoveiy of consequence was a similar 
deposit of 2 feet of ashes and burnt earth at a depth of 
from 30 to 32 feet, which corresponds very nearly with tlie 


1 Chach XAma and Biladuri in Don-son’s Edition of Sir H. Elliot, I, pp. 1S3 to 203. 
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period of Alexander’s capture of tlie capital city of tlie 
Malii. , This, as I have elsewhere shown, was almost certainly 
Multhn, and as the Macedonian soldiers were emaged hy 
Alexander’s dangerous wound, they massacred the whole 
garrisond It seems probable that this deep layer of ashes 
may be the remains of some conhagration that attended 
this wholesale massacre, which is said to have included even, 
the women and children. 

Just below the level of the burnt earth, a further discovery 
was made of a silk spinner’s ball of clay, a shoe-maker’s 
shai’pening stone, which was recognized by the peculiar marks 
upon it, and a copper vessel filled with about 200 coins. 
These appeared to have been square in shape, but they 
were otherwise quite unrecognizable, being almost entirely 
corroded. 

The Hindu terpple of 'Pahladpuri was unroofed by the 
explosion of the powder magazine in December 184i8, and it 
was quite deserted during my residence at lilultan. It 
was a square brick building with some very finely carved 
wooden pillars for the support of the roof. During my late 
visit I found that the building had been re-roofed, and that 
a new image of the Harsinh Avatar had been set up for 
worship. This incarnation of Vishnu is generally beheved 
to have taken place at Multdn during the reign of the 
Daitya chief JUiranya Kasijm, who was a disbeliever in the 
divinity of Vishnu, while his son 3?rahldd was a devout 
worship]ier of that god. The original temple is said to have 
been built by this prince, after w'hom it received its name 
of Prahliidpuri, or in the spoken form Pahladpuri. An 
annual mela used to be held around the temple on tlie 
traditional anniversary of Harsinh’s appearance. In 1854 
this took place on the 12th May. Some troops w*erc in 
attendance, as the mhth was accustomed to get rather furious 
from a general and rather promiscuous throwing of cucum- 
bers. 

Multdn is said to have been founded by , the father 

of Hh'amja after whom it was named Kdsijapapiira. 

This is the oldest name of the place which is preseiwed by 
Abu Rihhn under its Sanskrit form. But the spoken form 
is Kusappur ; and this I believe to be the Kospapiiros of 
Hekatams, and the Kaspahiros of Herodotus. I think also 
that it must be the Kaspeim of Ptolemy, which he places 
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at a bend on the lower course of tlic Wmaclh or 7?dni, just 
above its junction witJi the Sandohdfj or ChnrHtrafjhdga, 
The position of Kmpeh'a^ ihoreforc, agrees vciy exactly witli 
that of Kmyapapiio'a or MulfAn, wiiicli is situated on tbc 
bank of tbc old bed of the lldvi, just at the point where tlio 
channel changes it course from south-west to west, and only 
a few miles above its old junction witli the Chenfib. Aim 
Eihhn mentions otlicr names of Multan, as Hmwipm^ 
Bhdgapiira, and Sdinhaptmt, but they appear to be only hook 
names, as JJansa and Bhdga arc synonimes of the sun. 

The Muhammadan remains at Mullfm consist of several 
of the long brick tombs assigned to 'Nao-gnjaft, the two large 
tombs in the fort of the famous Saints BahAwal Ifakancl his 
grandson E-ukn-ud-din, and a large tomb to the east of 
the fort of another saint named Shuins-i-Tabrcz. 

Nao-goja means literally “ nine-yardcr”, and the term is 
applied throughout the Nortli-West Provinces and tlicX^anjAh 
to all the existing tombs of Muliammadans who fell inaction 
against the Hindus. Every one of them is described as a 
GMzi and SMhid, or a “ warrior and martyr” for the faith, 
and all arc supposed to liavc been of gigantic size. I hare 
now seen about one hundred of these tombs vaiying in , 
length from 10 to upwards of 50 feet. There are two of 
these long tombs at Ajudhya^ which are ascribed to tlic , 
Paigambars Ayiib and Sh^ that is, to the Propliets Scih and 
Job, and there is one in Lamghhn beyond the Indus, which 
is ascribed to Lamek Paigam'bar, or* the Prophet Lamecli. 
Tliese are the extreme limits of their occurrence to the east 
and west, as far as I have obsciwed. 

I have already described two of these tombs at Hnrapil 
and Bavanni ; but at Multfin there were no less than twelve 
of them, all situated close to some of the gates either of the 
fort or of the city. All the fort ones had been buried under 
the dismantled parapets before my arrival atMultfm inlS53, 
and I can only give their names — 

1. Hear the Sikki gate, tomb of Ldl Husen Bairagi, a 
converted Hindu. 

2. Hear the He gate, tomb of Miran King Samar, d* gaj 
in length. 

^ 3. Hear the Eehri gate, tomb of Sabz Ghazi, 3i- gaj 
in length. 

4. Hear the He gate, outside, tomb of unknown Gbdzi. 

6. Hear the Jdmi Masjid, tomb of Kazi Kutb Kushdni. 
There was no trace of this in 1864. 
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Tlie Nao-gaja tombs about the cify are still in existence. 
Tbeir names are — 

6. Near the Bor gate and inside tbe city, tomb of Pir 
Adliam. 

7. Near the Bor gate and outside the city, tomb of Pir 
Bindar, 64i| feet long. 

8. Above Husen Gai, in the Nandh Mohalla, tomb of 
Pir Bamz^in Ghazi, 21 feet 3 inches long. 

9. Outside the Delhi gate, 450 feet distant, tomb of 
Pir Gor Sultan. This tomb is 35^ feet in length. Beside 
it there is a large circular stone, 27 inches in diameter 
.and 18 inches thick, vdth a hole through the middle, 
9 inches in diameter. The stone is of a ch^ocolate colour, 
with many marks of a light yellow. It is called ManJm, 
Som.e say that the Saint wore it round his neck; but 
the general belief is that it was his thumb ring. This 
tomb is said to be 1,300 years old. It is possible, therefore, 
that it may belong to the time of the first invasion under 
Muhammad Kasim. 

10 & il. Near Sagai', two tombs, each 3-| gaj in length. 
Names not known. 

12 & 13. At Shildana Shahid, tombs of the Sliddana him- 
self, and of some unknown martyr, each 3^ goj in length. 

Id. In Sajjika Mahalla, unknown tomb. 

16. In Mangar-ka-jMahallu, unknown tomb. 

It is a curious fact that Hindus as well as Musalmdns pay 
their devotions at these tombs, and place lights before them 
on Eridays. 

The tomb of Bahdwal Hak was almost a complete ruin 
after the siege in 1848. It was afterwards repahed, and 
carefully plastered over. It is now quite safe, but so very 
little is left of the original building that it would be difficult 
to say to Avhat period it belonged did we not know the 
name and history of the Saint who is buried inside. Shekh 
Bahd-ud-din Zakliariya, commonly called Baha-ul-Hak or 
Bahawal Hak, was for about 50 years the great Saint of 
MuMn. He was visited by Kutb-ud-din Bakhtiar Kdki, 
during the time of Nasir-ud-din Kubuchah, who was drowned 
in A. D. 1226, and he was stHl living at the accession of 
Balban in A. B. 1264,’ during whose reign he died. His 


I Kiuuiut Hisioiy of the AfgliunF, trauslalwi by Doni, II, 8, and Briirgs's 
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tomb, tberefore, belongs to tbc age of Balban, from A. D. 
1264i to 1286, a period of which we possess only one' other 
specimen of architecture at Sonipat. The lower part of the 
tomb is a square of 61 feet 9 inches outside. This is sur- 
mounted by an octagon, about one-half of the height of the 
square, aboye which is a hemispherical dome. The greater 
part of the building is a mass of white plaster ,* but on the 
eastern side there are still existing some fairly preserved 
specimens of diaper ornament in glazed tiles, from which 
I conclude that the general state of the building was some- 
thing like that of the tomb of his grandson, winch is said to 
have been built by Tughlak for himself %vhile he was Go- 
vernor of Multhn, that is, before A. D. 1321, when he took 
possession of the throne of Delhi. The son of the Saint, 
named Sadr-ud-din, is also buried in this tomb. 

Dut the glory of Multdn is the great tomb of E/ulai-ucl- 
din, the grandson of Dahawal Hair, which is commonly 
known as the Dokn-i-Alam.* This fine building is an octagon 
of 51 feet 9 inches diameter inside, with perpendicular walls 
dl feet 4s inches high and 13 feet 3 inches thick, supported 
by sloping towers at the angles. This is surmounted by a 
smaller octagon of 25 feet 8 inches exterior side, and 26 
feet 10 inches in height, which leaves a narrow passage all 
round the to]i of the lower storey for the Muazzin to call- 
the faithful to prayers from all sides. Above this is a hemi- 
spherical dome of 58 exterior diameter. The total height 
of the tomb, including a plinth of 3 feet, is just 2 inches 
over 100 feet. But as the building stands on the high 
ground on the north-western edge of the fort, its total height 
above the country is 150 feet. This great height makes it 
one of the most striking objects on approaching Multan, 
as it can he seen for a distance of 12 or 16 miles all 
round. 

The Bokn-i-Alam is built entirely of red brick, bonded 
with beams of sisu wood, which are now much decayed.' 
The whole of the exterior is elaborately ornamented with 
, glazed tile panels and string courses and battlements. The 
only colours used are dark blue, azure, and white ; hut these 


I See Plato XXXVllI. 

. ^ of tliese towers was thrown down hy the explosion of the powder magazine 

afterwards rebuilt in faithful imitation of the old one, includ- 
ing all the timber bonds. 
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arc contrasted mtli tlie deep red of tlie finely polislied 
bricks, and the result is both effective and pleasing. These 
mosaics are not like those of later days, mere plain surfaces, 
but the patterns are raised from half an inch to two inches 
above the back-ground. This mode of construction must 
have been very troublesome, but its increased effect is un- 
deniable, as it unites all the beauty of variety of colour 
with the light and shade of a raised pattern. In the 
accompanying plate I have given a few specimens of these 
curious and elaborate panels.^ 

The interior of the Hokn-i-Alam was originally plastered 
and painted with various ornaments, of which only a few 
traces now remain. The sarcophagus of Rukn-nd-din is a 
large plain mass of brick-work covered with mud plaster. 
About one hundred of his descendants lie around him under 
similar masses of brick and mud, so that the whole of the 
interior is now filled with rows of these unsightly mounds. 

There are several curious stories about this tomb, some of 
which would appear to have originated in the fact that it was 
first built by Tughlak for himself, and was afterwards given 
up by his son Mubammad Tughlak for the last resting place 
of Rulm-ud-din. Tughlak first began to build close to the 
tomb of BabS,wal Hak, when a voice was beard from the tomb 
of the Saint saying, “ you are treading on my body.” 
Another site was then chosen at a short distance, when again 
the Saint’s voice was heard, saying, " you are treading on my 
knees.” A third site still farther off was next taken, when a 
third time the voice was heard, saying, ‘‘ you are treading 
on my feet.” Tughlak then selected the present site at the 
very opposite end of the fort ; and as the voice was not heard 
again, the tomb was finished. Some say that the voice was 
heard only once, exclaimiug, ‘‘ you are treading on my 
feet.” 

Another story is, that Hukn-ud-clin, who -was originally 
buried in the tomb of his grandfather Bahiiwal Hak, re- 
moved bimsclf to his present tomb after his burial.^ It would 
appear from the account of Ibn Batuta that the mysterious 
death of Tughlak was really planned by his son Muham- 
mad, and carried out by Malik ZMa, then inspector of build- 
ing's, who afterwards became the chief TVazir of Muhammad, 


1 See PLUc XXXI X. 
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with the title of KhwA-ia-i-Jahan. The MulUn Saint was 
present at the catastrophe, and Ibn Batuta’s account was 
obtained dhect from him. His words are ; ** Slieldi llukn-ud- 
din told me that he was then near the Sultdn, and that 
the Suit An’s favourite son Mahmud was with them; 
Thereupon Muhammad came and said to the Sliekh — 
^ Master, it is now time for afternoon prayer, go down and 
]3ray.’ I went down, said the Sliekh, and they brought tlie 
elephants up on one side, as the JPrhice and his conjldani had 
arranged; w^hen the animals passed along that side, the 
building fell down upon the Sulthn and his son Mahmud, 
I heard the noise, continued the Shekh, and I returned ’irith- 
out having said my prayers. I saw that the building liad 
fallen. The Sultdn’s son Muhammad ordered pickaxes and 
shovels to be brought to dig and seek for his father, hiit he 
made signs for them not to hurrtj^ and the tools were not, 
brought till after sunset. Then they began to dig, and tliey 
found the Sultdn, wdio had bent over his son to save him 
from death.’” 

Here we see the anxiety of Muhammad for the safety of 
Eukn-ud-din, as testified by the Saint himself, and at the 
same time wc learn from this trustworthy eye-witness that 
Muhammad made signs to the people not to hurry in bring- 
ing tools to extricate Ms father. His anxiety for the safety 
of the Saint betrays his guilty intentions towards his father; 
and I think that the people of Multan are right in their 
belief that the great tomb at Multan was given by Muham- 
mad to E,ukn-ud-din as a bribe to keep liim quiet regarding 
the death of Tugiilak Shah. 

The tomb of Shams-i-Tabrez is situated about one quarter 
of a mile to tlie east of the fort on the high hank of the old 
bed of the ItSivi. The main body of the tomb is a square of 
34 j feet side, and 30 feet in height, surrounded by a verandah 
with seven openings on each side. Above this it takes an 
octagonal shape, and is surmounted by a hemispherical dome 
covered with glazed sky-blue tiles. The whole height is 
62 feet. I could not learn the date of Shams-i-Tahrez himself, 
as the people of Multdn are profoundly ignorant of every- 
thing except certain silly miraculous stories of their Saints. 
But the building itself cannot he earlier than the time of 
the Mughals, and the people themselves say it is not quite 


^ Ibn Biituta in Dowsou’s Edition of Sir II. Elliot. III. GIO.- 
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200 years old. Portions of tlie walls are ornamented with 
patterns in glazed tiles ; hut the colours are chiefly blue 
and whitCj with a perfectly even surface, which betrays a 
late age. There are, however, many fragments of glazed 
tile work of an earlier age let into the gateway and walls 
of the surrounding court-yard, which, according to the 
people, belonged to the old original tomb of the Saint, 
which is referred to the time of Tugal Padshah” (Tughlak) 
by some, and to a much earlier date liy others. 

There are several legends about Shams-i-Tabrez, but they 
all agree in attributing the great heat of Multan to the direct 
influence of the Saint in causing the sun to approach 
nearer to kfultdn than to other parts of the earth. One 
of the stories is related by Burnes, who calls him ‘‘ Shams-i- 
Tabrezi, a Saint from Bagdad, who is believed to have per- 
formed many miracles, and even raised the dead. This 
worthy, as the story is told, was flayed alive for his preten- 
sions. He had long begged his bread in the city, and in 
his hunger caught a fish, yrhich he held up to the sun, and 
brought that luminary near enough to roast it. This es- 
tablished his memory and equivocal fame on a firmer basis. 
The natives to this day attribute the heat of Multdn which 
is proverbial to this incident.”’ According to another 
version, the Saint had begged for food through the city 
in vain, and when he was dying from hunger he prayed to 
the sun in his angei', “O sun, your name is and 

my name is Shams, come down and punish the people 
of Multhn for their inhumanity.” The snn at once drew 
nearer, and the heat of MultS,n has ever since been greater 
than that of any other place. Another version attributes 
the prayer of the Saint to the persecutions and taunts of 
the people, who used to disturb and worry him when he 
was at his devotions. 

In all the versions of tliis legend, there is the same at- 
tempt to account for the well known heat of Multtln by 
a miracle which was no doubt suggested by the name of 
Sha7?ts. But the real cause is simply the want of rain, as 
the average yearly fall is only 7 inches. The dustiness 
of Mnltlln is due to the same cause, and so also is the 
amazing number of the small mud tombs which would 


' Travels into ISokliani, III, IIG. 
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gradually melt away, if the rainfall was like that of other 
places. The number of beggars is another of the nui- 
sances of this rainless place, all of which have been tersely 
included in the following Persian couplet : — 

Ghalihr ehiz hast tuhfajdt-i-Midldn, 

Gard, gnda, garma, wa gorisfan, 
which may be literally translated — 

“With four rare things MultS.n ahounds, 

Heat, beggars, dust, and burial grounds.^^ 

During my residence at Multdn I became aware of two 
curious customs connected with the Baniyas, which I have 
not observed elsewhere. On every Saturday the Baniyas 
pour oil and grain over small raised spots at the meeting of 
three streets ; one day -I noticed about 100 crows in 
a long straight line busily picking up grain which had been 
deposited for them. In a few minutes a long net on which 
they were standing was suddenly tm’ned over tliem, and 
about three-fourths of them were pirisoners. When I en- 
quii’ed for what purpose they 'weve catching crows, I was told 
that on certain occasions pious people would buy them for 
the purpose of letting them go again. But their chief 
customers were Baniyas’ wives, as there is a belief that 
they are more liable than others to transmigrate into crows. 
The men who catch the birds accordingly take their stand 
in front of each Baniya’s house in succession, and holding 
up a crow call out — '‘behold so and so Baniya’s wife.” This 
generally has the desired efPect of bringing out the Baniya’s 
uofe, who buys the crow and immediately lets it loose. 

Another custom is of a different kind. The Multanis be- 
lieved that if they can catch a hailstone before it reaches 
the ground, and cut it in two with a pair of scissors, the 
storm will begin to decrease from that moment. 

TUSHAM. 

About 28 miles to the south of Hansi, near the village of 
Tusham, there is a very remarkable steep hill which rises 
abruptly out of the sandy plain to a height of 800 feet, and 
is a striking and conspicuous object for 20 miles around. 
There are two inscribed rocks about half way up the hill, of 
which the larger one is a semi-detached block, some 7 or 
8 feet high and 5- or 6 feet broad. On this there are three 
different inscriptions, two in large rough characters, and the 
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third ill characters rather more than 1 inch, in height, and 
very neatly and correctly engraved. The other rock, a 
smooth shining block of basalt, is situated about 40 feet 
lower down the hill, and was discovered by Mr, Bhd, who 
kindly paid a visit to Tushdm at the request of Colonel 
McMahon, the Commissioner of the district, to whom I am 
indebted for the first copies of these inscriptions. This 
second rock has two separate inscriptions, the upper one 
in middle sized letters of about 2 inches, and the lower 
one in large letters from 2-| to 3t- inches rather roughly cut. 

Mr. Bh’d spent some days in the village, and from- his 
letter I quote the following interesting accoimt: **The 
people know nothing about the place beyond the time of 
Baja Bithora. They say that the ruined fort on the summit 
of the hill, as well as an immense masonry causeway, of 
which clear traces still remain, were both constructed by 
that monarch. The fort appears to have been built partly 
of granite and partly of brick, but is now a complete ruin. 
Inside there is a large cistern for storing rain water, which 
is still in fah order. 

The causeway was nearly one mile in length. It ex- 
tended from the fort to a Bdrahdari, built on the summit of 
another small hiU, which lies parallel to the Tushdm hill. 
All around the B^rahdari and along the spurs of both hills, 
masses of masonry and solid concrete, composed of lime and 
coarsely ground brick, still remain. The space between was 
bridged by an aqueduct, of which the solid remains, now 
nearly enveloped in sand, may still be seen on the side of 
the Tusham hill. 

“ There are several holy places on the Tushhm hill. One 
of the bathing places is said to be equal in virtue to three 
places of pilgrimage elsewhere.” Three melas are held 
during the year, which are frequented by a considerable 
number of pilgrims, who come to -vdsit the holy pools. Mr. 
Bird, however, was unable to learn whether these pools are 
mentioned in the Bm’dns or other holy books of the Hindus. 

Colonel McMahon describes these pools as “ small caverns 
partially filled vith water, which seem to be regarded as 
sacred, as the Hindus resort to them to bathe in considerable 
numbers. 

Mr. Bird mentions that tlic peoiile were all impressed 
with tlic idea that be bad come to search for iiiddeii treasure, 
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and asserted tTieir respective claims to a sliare. They believe 
that the necessary information is given in the principal 
inscription .for finding the treasure, regarding which they 
have a tradition that “nine crores will be found to the left,” 
hdin or, nau Icaror. ' 

No. 1 inscription in large characters consists of a single 
line — ' 

tTUa BIiagavntohhaMe cJiaturdise. 

“ May the worshippers of Bliagavata increase throughout the 
four quarters.^^ 

No. 2 consists of the word Achdrya or “teacher” wiitten 
twice in large characters. 

No. 3 appears to have been intended for a repetition of 
No. 1, but the only portion now legible is Jita Bhagamta. 

No. 4 consists of three lines — 

Gautamasa goirena Rdvanya 
putrena Achdrya Achala-hhatta 
* thrend. 

“ written by the descendant of Gautama, the son of E-hvani, the 
- Teacher Achala-bhatta.” 

These four inscriptions are later by one generation than 
the longer and more neatly executed record No. 6, as the 
name of Bavani is the last in it, while No. 4 is a record of 
her son. 

No. 6 inscription consists of eight lines, of which the 
first two begin more to the left, and are somewhat larger 
than the rest. ^ Below the middle of the inscription there, is a 
sun-standard, exactly similar to that which is found on all 
the gold coins of the Gupta King Ghatotkacha, who probably 
reigned from about 50 A. B. to 79. The inscription is cer- 
taMy as old as the time of the later Indo-Scythians, as the 
form of the letter oi is earlier than that in any of the Gupta 
inscriptions. Indeed the name of Ghatotkacha himself is 
found in the beginning of the second line, but the inscription 
is not a record of the Gupta King himself, but of his con- 
queror, the Tushhra King Vishnu, which was engraved by a 
Buddhist mendicant named Jivama. ' 


* See Plate XL of Twshatn inscriptions. 
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For the following translation and notes I am indebted 
to the kindness of Bdhn Prdtdpa Chandra Ghosha, the learned 
Librarian of the Asiatic Society of Bengal : — 

Line 1. — “ Let the (halo ? ) arising from the lotus face 
of Jambavati protect the Bhikshn Jivama. 

3 j 2. — “ By the frost of Yishnu (or by Tushdra 
Yishnn) the glory of the lotus face of the 
ladies of Ghatotkacha, 

5 , 3. — “ Many people, uninvited, Aryas, followers 
of Vishnu, professors of the Yoga philo- 
sophy. 

„ 4i. — “ The great-grandson of the faithful in 
Bhagavat ITamtrdta^ the grandson of the 
professor Vislimiirdia-y 

„ 6. — “ the son of Vasu Dem-y bom of Bdvani, 

the grandson of Srdvama, professor and 
teacher, 

„ 6, — “ of (l?a) dmagaianaytty professor, giver of 

opinion (or coimsel) ^ of 

the feet of Bhagavata. 

“ The first record in line 1 is doubtless the name of the 
Buddhist mendicant, or Bhikshn, in whose favour protection 
is sought. The word ava, protect, is the, verb. 

“ In the 2nd line, Yishnu is evidently the name of a hero 
or king, who, having conq^uered Ghatotkacha, causes the 
face of his enemy’s wife to be downcast, poetically whose 
frost causes the lotus of the lady’s face to close. But if 
Tushdrabc taken as a proper name, Yishnu becomes an 
epithet follounng the tone. The lotus face is compared to 
Lakslimi (glory). 

“ In the 4th line, the word Satvata means a follower of 
Vishnu. 

“ The word Maidnaj^rada is doubtful. I have rendered it 
as an epithet. If it be taken as a proper name, the gram- 
mar becomes faulty, as in line 2nd ; for it then could not 
coalesce into one word with the epithet which follows. It 
would requii'C a sya, the mark of the genitive case, as in the 
epithet wliich precedes it.” 

When I submitted this inscription to the learned trans- . 
lator, I brought to his notice the name or ei>ithefc Tuslidroy 
which occurs in the 2nd lino in connection with the purely 
Hindu name of Yishnu. In my account of the lilathura 
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inscriptions, in wliicli the name of the Tushilra King Vasu 
Deva occurs so often, I pointedly drew attention to this 
eridence of the early adoption' of Hindu names hy the 
Indo-Scythians.‘ 1 then suggested the identity of this 
Vasu Heva of the coins and inscriptions with Vasu Deva, 
the first of the four princes of the Kanwa dynasty, accord- 
ing to the lists of the PurS,nas. I now propose to identify 
the present Tush^ra chief Vishnu with the 3rd Kanwa 
Prince named Ndrdyana^ who reigned from A. D. 67 
to 69. This identification is corroborated by the date of 
Ghatotkacha, who, as the father of Chandra Gupta I, must 
have reigned from about A. D. 50 to 79, so that he and the 
Kanwa Prince Khrayana were actually contemporaries. 
According to my view, the Kanwas (or Tushdras of India) 
held sway in Mathura, Delhi, and the Panjhh until A. D. 
79, when their power was either subverted altogether, or 
much reduced in extent by Chandra Gupta I, to whom the 
consolidation of the Gupta dominions was certainly due,' as 
he is the first of the race who assumed the title of king of 
kings or Jfahdrt^'ddhirdja. 

The name of Tuslidm itself also appears to me to be 
derived from these Tushhra Princes, as its original form was 
most probably TtisJidrdrdma, or the “ Tushara Monastery,”^ 
which was first shortened to Tuslidrd'm^ and then to T'uslihn, 
I conclude therefore that the neighbouring fortress of Hansi, 
which in later times became the head quarters of the first 
Musalman King, Kutb-ud-diu, must have been one of the 
chief strongholds of the Indo-Scythian Princes in Northern 
India. 

HISAB PILLAR. 

The pillar at Hisdr was first brought to notice by Captain 
Brown in 1838." On seeing the pillar, he says, “ it imme- 
diately struck me that the base part of the ■ column was one 
of the ancient Budh monuments, corresponding with those 
at Allahabad and Delhi. The stone appears of the same 
description, but has suffered much from exposm’e to climate. 
It has also the appearance of having been partially worked 

ArcLffiologicid^ Survey of India, Vol. Ill, p. 42.- The same early adoption of 
Hindu names by families of foreign origin is seen in that of Jayndamn, the sonof tlio Satmp 
^ Vishnu Dftsa, the son of Chhagaliga; the former about B, C. 30, 

and the latter about A. D, 100,' contemporary with Samudra Gupta. 

^ Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, VII, 429. 
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by Firoz’s orders, and probably some inscription was cut 
upon it by bis workmen, but of which there is now no trace 
owing to the peeling off of the exterior surface. I, however, 
observed near the upper part of the. stone some of ihe 
ancient letters, which apparently have been saved by acci- 
dent, and having procured a ladder, I copied them as 
correctly as possible, and few and indistinct as they are, I 
think it is likely they wiH satisfy you that this is one of the 
Idts erected by Piyadasi. * The ancient stone ^ - 

is of one piece, and is 10 feet 10 inches high and 

the greatest circumference above ground is 8|- feet. The 
rest of the pillar is of the red sandstone common at Agra, 
and there is part of the column near the second cornice 
made of coarse white marble.” 

Regarding the ancient letters copied by Captain Brown, 
James Prinsep remarks : ^ “ The faint traces of letters on the 
Hdnsi pillar have much more the appearance of English 
capitals than old Indian letters. If read, however, as the 
latter, they form no word met with on the other Idts,^^ 

I have now had copies made of the ancient letters observed 
by Captain Brown, and they prove to be easily legible. 
They are not, however, as he supposed, 'remains of one of 
Asoka’s inscriptions, but the separate names of pilgiims 
who visited the spot where the pillar originally stood. 
Tliere are eight of these records engraved on different parts 
of the pillar, and, from the shapes of the letters and n, 
I conclude that they belong to the first century after Christ, 
that is, to the same period as the inscriptions on the Tushfim 
Rock. In fact, one of them marked A would appear to 
have been recorded by the very same person wlio engraved 
the Tushdm inscription. Copies of these short records will be 
found in the accompanying plate — * 

On one side of ihe pillar — 

а. — Bliagarad IhoHak — 

"The woi'slhiipcr of Bhag.nvat."’'' 

б. — Sri Na7idila Suvarnaidra Jiiidra — * * 

The auspicious Naudila, the goldsmith (sou of) E.udra."’^ 

c . — Sri Umadd {sa) s^a — 

" Of the auspicious l/madasa.’^ 


lieu};!\l Asiatic Society's .Towrnal, j>. 430 — note. 
See I’Jate XLI, in^criptious A to 11. 
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d. — Snvariiuta sya — 

Of the g'old-smitli Ut (tiuna) ? '^ ” 

On the o 2 :)])osite side of the pillar — , 

e. — * Pneha-traia, or Pncha-lmla. , 

This name is followed the Greek letter B, with a per- 
IDendicular stroke under it, which probably led to Prmsep’s 
remark that the characters had more dhe appearance of 
English capitals than of old Indian letters. One or more 
letters must he lost at the beginning. 

f. — dyasya — 

Of (name last) Up3.dya/^ 

* g. — Satra-yasa— 

Satra-yasa/' 

h. — Sri {Na) ga-hltadra — 

The auspicious (Na) ga-bhadra/' 

Regarding the position of the phllar, I think it very doubt- 
ful that Hisdr was its original site. Hansi or Asi was the 
capital of this part of the country, while Hisdr was only 
a village until it became a pet place of Eiroz Tuglilak. 
Eerishta calls the village J basin or Raisin,^ while in the 
Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi it is named Ard?nan, - and in the 
Tarikh-i-Eiroz Shahi it is called Laras. ^ All these different 
spellings are only varieties of one name, due to the wonder- 
ful imperfection of the Persian characters. Rut both agree 
in stating that Eiroz brought a canal from the hills to BC&nsi, 
and from thence to Ahasin (or Ardman), where he built a 
strong fort which he called Hishr Eirozah. It is true, as 
Captain Brown remarks, that Hisdr is on the high road from 
Eelhi to Rahul, but it was only a village ; and when we 
remember that both of the Delhi pillars were brought from 
other places by Eiroz Shah, I think it most probable tliat the 
Hisar pillar was removed from some other place to its 
present site. I have a suspicion that the other portion of 
the Hisar pillar is now standing at the neighbouring town of 
Eatehabad, where it was set up by Eiroz Shah’s eldest son, 
Eateh Khan, the founder of Eatehabad. 

DELHI PILLARS. 

Tlie smaller inscriptions on the two Delhi pillars were not 
noticed by Priusep, because he had no impression of the 

1 Briggs’s Ferisiita, I, 450, Baisin — ofclier copies — Abasiu. 

* Dowsou’s Edition of Sir H. Elliot, IV, 8, 

•s Dowsott’s Edition of Sir H. Elliot, III, 298. 
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wliole surface of tlie columuj but only a hand -copy of 
Asoka’s edicts and of the long inscription of the Cha-^ian 
king Visala Deva. These short records of pilgrims’ visits are 
not of much value, hut they are curious as showing some 
of the vernacular forms at different periods. 

There are two of Asoka’s pillars at Delhi, one sfcandijig 
on the top of a building in Piroz Shah’s Kotila in Tiroza- 
bad, and the other on the ridge to the south of Shahjdhanabad, 
near a ruined building called Pivgheb. Both of these pillars 
were brought to Delhi by Iriroz Shah ; the first from Topar 
or Tobra, at the foot of the SiwMik hills near Khizrabad, 
on the Jumna, and the other from Mirat. ^ I have there- 
fore added the names of them original sites to that of Delhi 
for the sake of distinction, as the Delhi-Siwalik pillar 
and the Delhi-Mhat pillar. The first has remained erect 
since it was set up by Piroz Shah 600 years ago, but the 
other was thrown down and broken into several pieces by 
the explosion of a powder magazine in the beginning of the 
last century. After lying on the ground for nearly one 
hundred and fifty years, it has again been set up by the 
British Government on the same ridge where it was placed 
by Piroz Shah. 

The smaller inscriptions on the Delhi-Siwdlik j)illar are 
of several different periods from the first century of the 
Christian era down to the last. The most modern records 
are not legible, but the others are generally in fair con- 
dition, although all of them are roughly executed, w'hcn 
compared with the beautiful engraving of Asoka’s edicts — 

a. — Farajm/tali achaia Savara — 

&, — S^iri/a Vhinm Stciarnahlrena — 

“ By the goldsmith Surya Vishnu.” 

c. — JIdnti (Ijeside a leaf) — 

“ Hariti.” 

d. — Varvia SuvarnaMra — 

“ Varmc(i the goldsmith.” 

c. — JJara Mirglia SularvaMra pnhita larina * * knnidra 

mharnaJedra sa jndra — 

Hara Mirgha, . the goldsmith, - and his son 

Kumdra, the goldsmith.” 


* Dowson’s Edition of Sir K. Elliot, 111, p- Sot'* 
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y . — Sidhi Bltayaiikara Ndtha Jogi— 

“ To tlie holy one, Bliayankar Nath, the devotee.” 
g. — Savi 1581. 

Vavashe Chaitra hadi — 

6 li. Ama. 


“ In tbe Samvatyeai^ L58X,(Ar 1^24), on the 5tli of llio 

waning moon of Chaitra, the writijig of Ama.” 
h. — Sidhi Sri Sanwat 1581 va 
Chaitra hadi 13 Bhauma dine 
le. Vidsah — sdyana 
Snta Suliidna Ihardhi — 
wo /a * ^ * rajah-vii Ba- 

, hadur Khan hhi mi. * Tya . 

* * * ■/: 

“ To the holy one. In the Samvat year loSiHA. T. 
1524), on Tuesday, the 13th of the waning moon of '^aitra, 
the writing of Vy^s, the son of Sdyana in the^ ; 

Sultan Ibrahim (Ludi).” 

The SuharnaJcdras of the early records 5, c?, and e 
sondrs or goldsmiths of the present day. Bliayankar 
Jog% the writer of/, is an old acquaintance, as I founl^j 
his name in the caves of Bardbar in Bihjlr. All these in- 
scriptions were engraved while the pdlar was standing on 
its original site at Topar, the point where the J umna leaves 
■ the hills. The two remaining records, dated in Samvat 
1581, were engraved long after the removal of the pillar to 
Delhi; and just one year and a half before the conquest 
of Delhi by BA-bar. 

On the Delhi-Mii'at pillar the small inscriptions are all 
comparatively modern, only two of them being earlier by a 
few years than the date of its removal from Mirat — ' 

k. — Samvat 1369, Pansha dasaviydm Sanan 

le. Vira Pdla Suia Sindhddhipaii Icrodavdsa 
Vitim Samdydtdm, 

In the Samvat year 1369 (A. D. 1312), on Saturday, the 
10th (day) of Pansha, the writing of Yira PItla’s son.” 

l. — Samvat 1416 * * * Sndi 15. 

* * Saha siita mala Saha Sunar likhiiahi. 


-» 


“ In Samvat year 1416 (A. D. 1359), written by ^ 
Saha’s son. Mala S^ha, the goldsmith.” 

ni. — Samvat 1581 varaske. , 

Banska sndi 1 li. Amara Kuperojya vdtti. 

“-In the Samvat year 1581 (A. D. ^524), on the 1st (day) 
of the waning moon of Pansha, written by Amara.” * * 
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JALANDHAR. 

The rich district of JMandhar formerly comprised the 
■whole of the Upper DoShs between the Ravi and the Satlcj. 

• ’ The capital of the country was the city of Jhlandhar, and 
Kot Rangra. or Nagar Kot, was only the stronghold or place 
of refuge in times of trouble. The name is said to have 
been derived from the famous U&nava Jalandhara, the son 
of the Ganges by the Ocean, who is considered the ‘‘ Father 
of Rivers”. At his birth the Earth trembled and wept, and 
the three worlds resounded ; and Brahma ha'ving broken the 
seal of meditation, and having perceived the universe lost in 
terror, mounted his hansa, and reflecting on tliis prodigy, 
proceeded to the sea — ^ Then Brahma said — ‘ Why, O Sea ! 
dost thou uselessly produce such loud and fearful sounds ? ’ 
Ocean replied — * It is not I, O chief of gods ? but my mighty 
son, who thus roars ’ * * When Brahma beheld the won- 
derful son of Ocean he was filled with astonishment, and 
the child having taken hold of his beard, he was unable 
to liberate it from his grasp, but Ocean, smiling, approach- 
ed and loosed it from the hand of his son. Brahma, admir- 
ing the strength of the infant, then said — ‘ From his holding 
. firmly let him be named Jdlandhara and fiu’ther with 
' IL^ness bestowed on him this boon — * This Jdlandhara shall 
oe unconquered by the gods, and shall through my favour 
ioy the three worlds.^’ 

“ When the boy was grovim up, Sukra, the preceptor of the 
atyas, appeared before his father and said to Ocean — 
Jhy son shall through his might firmly enjoy the three worlds ; 
do thou, therefore, recede fiom Jambudwipa, the sacred 
abode of holy men, and leave unwashed by thy waves an 
.xtent of country sufficient for the residence of Jfilandhara. 
There, O Sea ? give a Idngdom to this youth, who shall be 
invincible.’ Sukra having thus spoken * the Sea sportively 
'.thdrew his waves, and exposed, devoid of water, a country 
.itending 300 zojanas in length, which became celebrated 
_^ader the name of the Holy Jfilandhara.’ ” 

I have quoted this passage at length, as it seems to contain 
veiy distinct allusion to the physical fact that the ifiains 
JMandhar, which form the junction point of the valleys of 

Colonrl Van'! Kenncfly from tlie Ultara Khnnd.i of the r.-ulnia Pur^in.i. — Researches in 
dj lUologj’, Appendix, p. 457. 
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the Indus and Ganges, were once covered by the ocean. 
This is what Professor Huxley calls the “ river-plain/’ which 
extends from the Arabian Gulf to the Bay of Bengal, and 
bears the water of the Indus to the west and those of the . 
Ganges to the east.^ The fact of the former extension of 
the sea up the valleys of the Ganges and Indus was first 
published by Wilford towards the end of the last century 
after he had discovered some sea beaches in the recesses of 
the Bajlnahal Hills. These sea beaches have since been 
traced by the Geological Survey as high as Ghazipur on the 
Ganges ; and as there seems to be no doubt that the ocean 
once filled the valleys of both rivers, T think it very probable 
that the legend of Jalandhar is rather a traditionary remem- 
brance of the curious physical fact than the invention of the 
Puranic author. 

The story of Jdlandhar is related at full length in the 
Padma Purana ; but as this has no special connection with 
the province of Jalandhar, it need not be repeated here. 
The account of his death, however, is very meagre and un- 
interesting, and I must refer to the local Purdna, which is 
supported liy the traditions of the people, for the closing 
scene of the Titan’s career. The invincibility of Jdlandhar 
was derived from the spotless purity of his wife, Vrindd, 
which was overcome by the fraud of Vishnu in personating 
her husband. The Titan was then conquered by Siva, who 
cut off his head ; “but quickly the head rejoined the trunk, 
and repeatedly did it regain its wonted place after having 
been dissevered by Siva.” To prevent this continuous resusci- 
tation Siva buried the giant under ground, and so vast was 
his size that his hody covered a circuit of 4i8 kos, or about 
6^ miles, which is said to be the exact extent of the present 
pilgrim’s route called Jalandhar iiraih. But as all the jfiaces 
of ^ note in this line of pilgrimage lie to the north of the Bias 
Biver, with the single exception of Kalesar on its south 
bank, the city of J dla/ndhara, which derives its name from 
the Titan, is most inexplicably excluded from the holy circuit. 
That this was not the case in former times is quite certain, 
as the Hindu name of the district in which the town of 
Jfilandhar is situated is J dlandhar-pith, or JdlandJiar^s back. 
The story which I heard in lS4i6, when I first visited the 


* Journa of the Elhnoloj-ical Society of London, New Series, Vol. I, p. 91. 
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Kangra Yallej, placed tlic head only of the Titan to the 
north of the Bihs, with his mouth at J wala lilukhi, while his 
body covered the whole extent of country lying between 
.the Bias and the Satlej Bivers, his back being immediately 
beneath the district of Jdlandhar and his feet at Multrm. 
A glance at the map will show that this rersion of the 
legend must have originated in the shape of the country as 
defined by its two limiting rivers, not unlike that of the 
constellation of Orion. Prom Nadaon to the south of Jwala 
Mukhi, that is, just below the Titan’s mouth, the Satloj and 
Bids approach each other within 24 miles to form his neck. 
Both rivers then recede from each other, until they are 96 
miles apart, at Rupar and Adinanagar, which form the two 
shoulders. The two rivers now join at Pirozpux, but only a 
few centuries ago they did not approach each other nearer 
than 16 miles between Kasur and Pirozpur, where they formed 
the giant’s waist, and then ran parallel courses, like a pair of 
legs, down to Multdn. 

Another version of the legend I owe to General Saunders 
Abbott, who for a long time was Deputy Commissioner of 
the Kangra District : “ Jiilandhar was a rhkshas or demon, 
who would not allow the Dotib, now called by his name, 
to ho located. Bhagwdn (or Vishnu) took the foim of a 
dwarf (bhu^mp) and killed the demon, who fell upon 
his face, and the city of' Jalandhar was then built on 
his back {pith). The demon was 48 Jeos in extent, or 
12 kos in every direction from the middle of his back, that 
is, from the city of Jalandhara. This was the first place oc- 
cupied ; all others are of later date.” I have a suspicion that 
the name of Jdlandliar-pitli may have suggested to Akbar 
liis new appellation of Bhi Jdlandhar, which is given in the 
Ahi-i-Alchari. It is at any rate q^uite certain that the name 
is not confined to the short 48 kos firath, as I found an in- 
scrij)tion in 1846 in a temple at Nircyfl.na at the junction of 
the Gaj River with the Bids, which distinctly stated that 
that temple was situated in JMandhar-pith, although it is far 
beyond the limits of the Jdlandhar-tirath of the Brahmans 
of the present day. According to them the top of the head 
of the Titan lies under the temple of NandJeeswara Maliddeva 
at Jindi’dngol on the Nigwal Biver. Between this place 
and Pdlampur the pine tree forest is called Vrinddmna or 
“forest of VrindiV’ after the wife of JCdandliar. The head 
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itself is said to bo under the Mulcteswar temple in the village 
of Sdnsol, 5 miles to the nortli-east of Baijnflth. One band 
is placed at Nandikeswara ftbat is on the top of the bead), 
and the other at BaijnSitb (near the bead), ndiile the feet are 
at Kalesar on the left bank of the Bids river to the south 
of Jwdla Mukhi. 

Another name for the country lying between the and 
Satlej is Trigartta or Traigarlta-desa, the “ land watered by 
three rivers,” which arc the Bdvi, the Bids, and the Satlej. 
Similarly the district lying between the Bdvi and the Chendb 
is called JDogardes or Dogartta-desay the “ land watered by 
two rivers.” The name of Trigartia is found in the Mabd- 
bhdrata and in the Purdns, as well as in the Baja Tarangini 
or Mstory of Kashmir. It is also given as synonimous with 
Jalandhar by Hema Chandra, who says — 

Jdlandharas Trigarfdfi sgnli. 

" Jiilandhara, i. <?., Trigarta^^ — 

and the Trikanda Sesha has 

Bdhlihdscha Tn gar (aha — 

which Lassen renders by 

Ba,lilici iidem sunt ac Trigartici.’ 

But here the name should be Bdhiha, as we know from 
the Mahdbhdrata that Bdhi and Hiha were the names of 
two demons of the Bids Biver, after whom the country was 
called Bdhika. 

The account which the peoide of the country give of 
themselves is simple and perhaps true, and the genealogy of 
the royal family from the time of its founder, Susanna 
Chandra, appears to me to have a much stronger claim on our 
belief than any of the long strings of names now shown by 
the more brilliant and more powerful Kshatriya families of 
Bajputdna. They claim to be descendants of the Moon, and 
they assert that their ancestor, Susarma, held the district of 
Multan, and fought in the Great War on the side of Duryo- 
dhana against the Pdndus.= After the war they lost their 
lands and retired imder Susarma Chandra to the district of 
Jalandhara, where they established themselves and built the 
strong fort of Kot Kangra. 

‘ Pentapotamia Indica, p. 52. 

= See ^yi\so^ll’s Vishnu Purana, p. 193, for extract from Mnhabharatn in which the 
Tngarttas are mentioued. and Note 122, where Wilson mentions that they were engaged in 
the Great War. 
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As Ciiandravansis, tlie Kaja of Jdlaiidliara, took the 
title of Chandra, which the family profess to have home 
from the time of Susanna Chandra down to the present day, 
it is quite certain that this title has been borne for many 
centuries. Thus the inscription in the temple of Baijnath 
at Eliragrhma, which is dated in A. B. 80dj, calls the Raja 
of JMandhara by the name of Jay a CJiandra- and towards 
the end of the same century Kalhana Pandit records that 
JBritlwi Chandra^ Raja of Trigartta, fled before the arms of 
Sankara Varmma. His son also was Bhuvana Chandin.* 
At a later date, or about A. B. lOdO, Kalhana speaks of 
Indiv Chandra as the Raja of Jdlandhara.- That the same 
cognomen was continued in the family down to the present 
time, we know &om their coins and inscriptions as well as 
from the casual mention of some of the princes by Muham- 
madan authors. 

The extent of country which was subject to the Rajas of 
Trigartta is not easy to as it must have been continually 
changing in accordance with the fluctuating strength or 
weakness of their more powerful neighbours in the south. 
At the time of the composition of the Mahdbhdrata, the 
capital of the Bdhikas was the famous S^lkala or Sangala to 
the west of the Rdvi.* But soon after the strong fort of 
Kangra must have been occupied by the Indo- Scythians, 
who would appear to have retained possession of it until the 
time of Mahmdd. But as the rajas of Trigartta or Jhlan- 
dhara are frequently mentioned before his time, it is certain 
that they were not deprived of all their territories, and I 
conclude that their early position under the Indo-Scythians 
was that of tributaries, similar to theu later position under 
the Muhammadan emperors of Belhi. But whenever the 
ruling power was weakened by intestine dissensions or 
foreign invasions, the rajas of Trigartta took advantao-e of 
the opportunity to seize their family stronghold of ° Kot 
Kangra and to re-assert their independence. Thus we find 
that Kangra, which had been captured by Muhammad 
Tughlak% had fallen into the hands of Raja Rfip Ghand, 
from whom it was again taken by Piroz Shah. The fort was 


' Kajn Tamtipini, Vol. V. p. 144-145. 

= [bill, Vol. VII, p. 150 nmn82. 

’ Laden’s Pcnlapotamia indtea. 

* ICnssald of Bailr Chacb in Dov\ son’s Edition of Sir 11. Elliot, Vol. Ill n, .'i7o Tb.. 

place was taken in A. H. 73S, or A. D. lOS?. 
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then held by the Muhammadans for about <10 years, until 
the terrible invasion of Timur, wlicn tlic Trigart chief 
again got possession of his stronghold and kept it until the 
time of Akbar, when Eaja Dliarma Chandra became tribu- 
tary to tlie Mughal empire of !Dellii. Ilis descendant, 
Trilokya Chandra, rebelled against "".Tahangir, but was soon 
reduced. Prom that time the rajas of Trigartia w^crc mere 
tributaries of Delhi, until the rise of tlic Siklis and the 
consequent downfall of the empire gave Sanshra Chaneb’a 
the opportunity of retaking Kot Kangra, and of extending 
his dominions to the Satlej on the east and lo the Pihvi on 
the west. So elated was be -vvitb these acquisitions that it 
seemed quite possible to him to extend his rule over the 
plains of Jhlandhar, and to grasp once more the sceptre of 
the wider domains of his ancestors. But his dream of res- 
toring the ancient kingdom of the Trigarttas was rudely 
disturbed by the advance of the Gorkhas, against whom he 
was obliged to seek the assistance of Banjit Singh. The 
aid of the Sikh was readily given, but ndtli the sacrifice of 
Kot Kangra, which then passed away from the descendants 
of Susarma Chandra for over. 

Althoiigh the Trigartta rajas have played but an unim- 
portant part in history, so far as we know, yet their names 
are so frequently brought to notice either in inscriptions,' or 
in the Hindu history of Kashmir, or in the Muhammadan 
history of Delhi, that their genealogy for a limited period 
may he useful for reference both to the liistorian and to the 
numismatist. I have had the advantage of consulting 
several genealogical lists, of which the principal were the 
two family rolls of the Guler and Kangra rajas — a roll 
obtained by Mr. E. 0. Baylcy through the Kfizi of Kangra, — 
and a roll procured by myself from Cbajii Brahman at the 
time of the British occupation in March 1846. 

The earliest notice of a Baja of Jtilandhara by name is by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, who, when lie was about 
to start on his return journey, was placed by Harsha Vard- 
dhana of Kanoj under the protection of XT-ti-to, King of 
Jfilandliara,^ who was tributary to Kanoj. Now, the seventh 
name in the lists preceding Jaya Chandra, or dayamalla 
Chandra, who was reigning in A. D. 804 according to the 


1 Julien’s IIwcu-Tlisaiig, Vol. I, p- 259. 
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Baijiiatli inscription, is Adima, Avliicli is very probably the 
same as V-ti-to^ or Udita of Hwen Tlisang, as seven genera- 
tions at 25 years each vonld place Adima in A. D. 80^ — 175, 
or A. D. 629, that is during the very period of Hwen Tlisang’s 
travels in India. But qfter Jaya Chandra tlie list of names 
is so full that the average length of reign is reduced to 
12 or 13 years, or just eight reigns per century. Thus from 
Jaya Chandra dorm to Indra Chandra, a contemporary of 
Ananta of Kashmir, A. D. 1028 to 1081, there arc 18 reigns, 
•which at 12-|- years each would place Indra Chandra in 
A. B. 1029. Prom that time down to Pthpa Chandra, the 
contemxiorary of Phoz Tughlak, there are 34 kings, covering 
a space of about 340 years, or only 10 years to each reign. 
This was most probably in consequence of the troubles which 
succeeded the Muhammadan conquest by Mahmdd of Ghazni. 
Prom Khioa Chandra do-wn to the expulsion of Kanavira 
Chandra in 1847, there are 4-7 names which give an average 
of just 17 years. This last portion of the hst is most pro- 
bably quite correct, excepting perhaps in the spelling of a 
few names, as we possess numerous coins of many of the 
rajas, and have besides the parallel genealogy of the rajas 
of Guler from the time of Hari and Karmma, the great- 
grandsons of Kupa Chandra. Hari was the elder brother, 
and ]ie succeeded his father as Kaja of Traigartta. But 
shortly after his accession he accidently fell down a well at 
Harsar when out sporting, and could not be found. His 
younger brother, Karmma, was then proclaimed, and the 
wives of Hari became satis. But after two or three days 
Hari was discovered by a haij^dri, who took him out and 
revived him. But as his funeral ceremonies had been per- 
formed he coiild not recover his original Idngdom, and w^as 
obliged to be content with the smaller state of Guler. As 
a rcAvard to die baipdri for his assistance, Hari Chandra 
remitted all duties on his goods— an exemption which w\ns 
respected by the succeeding rajas, including the Sikhs, and 
only became obsolete on the general remission of duties by 
the* British Government. 
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Accession. 

A. n. 

Lists. 

Coins. 


1315 

Jnya Sinliii 


♦ II 1|» . 

! 

1330 

Pritlivi 

Pitliama ... 


1315 

Piirva 

ApUl'VA'il ... 


1360 

Rdpa ... 

Rxipa 

Conleini>oi-ary of I'^iroz. 

1376 

Sringara ... 

Singara 


1390 

iVIegha 

Mcglia 


1405 

1420 

Hnri 

Karmma ... 

Ilari ... 

Kai'iuma ... 

|- Bi-otlici-ft. 

1435 

Sansara ... 

Sansai-ji 

Contcmporaiy of MxibaxnmadSaj'id of 
Delhi (iiisci-ipt.) A. D. 1433-1446. 

1450 

Devansrga ... 

Avat/im 

1466 

Narcndm ... 

Karcndra ... 


1480 

SuAdra 



1495 

Prayaga ... 

•••«•• 


1510 

Etiina ... 

Rama 

Died SaniA'at 1585=A. D. 1528. 

1528 

Dliarmma ... 

Dliannraa ... 

j Accession of Akbai-, A. D. 1556. 

•1 Still alive in Samvat 1619= A. D. 

1 1562 (date of poem). 

1563 

Manikya . . . 


1570 

Jaya 


17th and 18th of Akbar=1571-1573. 

1585 

Vriddhi ... 


35th of Akbai=:l 588-1589. 

1610 

Triloka 

Ti-iloka 

Rebelled ngainsi JahUngir, A. D. 1619. 

1630 

Haii 

• •• •« 

1650 

ChandnibliUn 


Rebelled against Anrangrib. 

1670 

Vijaya Rama 


Died in 1G87 — Sati monument. 

1687 

Bhima 


Reigning in S. 1747=A. D. 1690. 

1697 

A lama 


Reigned four ycai-s, 1697 to 1700. 

1700 

Jiamix-a ... 


1747 

Abhaya 


- 

1761 

Ghaxnanda... 


In Samvat 1821=A. D. I764j fox-- 




tified Pathiiir. 

1773 

Tega 



1776 

SansHra 



1823 

Anixniddba 



1829 

Eanaviiu ... 



1847 





The chief places of note in the ancient prorince of 
JMandharaj or Trigartta, are the city of JAlandhara and the 
old fort of PathS,nkot in the plains, the forts of Dharmeri 
Kangra, and the famous temples of Baijn^th ,and 
Jwala Mulihi in the hills. A few sculptured stones haTe 
been found about JAlandhar, but no remains of any conse- 
quence have yet been discovered. 
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PATHANKOT. 

The old fort of Patliankot is, I helicve, one of the most 
ancient sites in the Panjuh, as its position is especially 
. favorable as a mart for the interchange of produce between 
‘ the hills and plains. Situated in the middle of the naiTow 
neck of land, only 16 miles in -width, which dmdes the valleys 
of the Bids and llhvi, at the point -where they leave the hills, 
J?aihd72lcot naturally became the great emporium between 
the t-wo rich valleys of Kangra and Chamha in the hills, and 
the great cities of Labor and JMandhar in the plains. The 
name of the place is said to have no reference to the Pathdn 
' Afghans, hut is a genuine Hindu word derived from Pathdn — ■ 
^>^ road — as if it was intended to describe the great meeting 

the roads -which here takes place. The fort is certainly 
very much older than any Muhammadan Pathdns ; hut I 
have a suspicion that the name may perhaps liavc been 
derived from some modern Pathdn restorer. Tliis is admit- 
ted by the Muhammadans, although it is stoutly denied by 
the Hindus, who point to the title of JPafhdniya, which was 
borne by the rajas of Nurpur as a proof that the name is 
an Indian one. 

\ Indeed, some of them spell i.he name Patlihjdn, hut this is 
' uncommon, and may be either simple ignorance, or a -unsh 
to avoid the appearance of a Muhammadan origin. The 
only separate name of a mahalla is Gophlpm*, which may 
perliaps be the real name of the town, and Pathanlcot that 
of the fort after restoration by some Pathdn governor. The 
name is generally siielt with the cerebral th and the cere- 
bral 11 . 

Tlie old fort is now a mere mound, about 600 feet square 
and 100 feet high, with a raoiii, or fanssehraie, of about 80 
feet in width aU round. The town lies chiefly on the east 
and south-west sides, where the ground is still much elevated, 
rising to a height of 10 and even 15 feet in some places. 
The mounds to the north-cast are now ploughed up and 
divided into fields. This is said to have been the site of 
the original city, and here old coins arc found in consider- 
able numbers by the village hoys. 

The j)resent town to the sontli and east of the fort is said 
to be only 400 years old; but the name of Paflulnkot is 
probably older, as it occurs repeatedly in the rhyming Hindi 
poem of the captine of Kot liangra by Piroz Tughlak, which 
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■\yas written sliorily after tlie accession of Akl)ar.^ The 
■walls of tlie fort were still standing at the time of tlie 
British occupation ; but they were soon after pulled do^va 
to finnish bricks for the works of the 33i\ri Bodb Canal, and 
for the canal officers’ houses at Madhopur. They arc of very 
large size, which is a sure sign of Hindu oidgin, as well as of 
great age. 

Amongst the coins which I obtained at Patlidnkot were 
a Greek zo’ilus with specimens of tlie Indo-Scythian kings— 
Vonones, Kanislika, Huvislika, and Gondopharcs— and one 
of the satraps of Surashtra. 

The Muhammadan coins ranged from Klmsru the Ghazni- 
vide down to Shah Jahdn, and the coins of the Kangra rajas 
from Pithama Chandra dowm to Tialoka. 1 W’as sm’prised 
to get only two specimens of the Hindu rajas of Haslimir, 
which are so abundant in the north-western pro\dnccs of the 
Panjdh. But this scarcity only confirms what we know 
from history, that the rule of Kashmir even at its most 
flourishing period did not extend to the east of the 
There was a single specimen of the Indo-Sassanian period, 
with the name in Htigari letters of /S';*/ Vagamdrha, w'hicli 
recalls the name of Barham dris prcseiwed hy Bashid-uddin 
in the Mojmal-ut-TawArikh.' 

But the most curious, and by far tlie most inicresirng, 
coins discovered at PatMnkot "U'ere six early Hindu coins, 
which certainly date as high as tlie beginning of the Christian 
era. As I have not found a single specimen of these 
coins elsewhere, I take them to be the ancient coinage of 
Path^nkot itself. These coins are thin pieced of copper, 
either square or oblong, with a temjile on one face and an 
elephant on the other. Beside the temple are the symbols 
of Swasti and Pharma, and underaeath it a snake. Before 
the elephant there is a tree surrounded hy a Buddliist 
railing, with an Arian legend on two sides, of which tlie 
first half is illegible, but the latter half is distinct, and 
reads Od'imhara, It is possible that the inscription may 
refer to the tree which it accompanies, an “TJdumhara” 
or Ficus glomerata", but I think it more probable that it 
must he the name of the town or district, as we have several 
examples of such names being placed on coins, as Favdliega, 


I Dhnrm CIsnnd N&tak wns written in the Sanivnt year 1619, or A. D. 1562, 
- Reinaud s Pragnjenta Aralies i-t Persaug,” p. 48. 
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fSlM, Vjenii/a, and Mdlavdna. We kno^T also tliat Atichmi- 
hara was actually used as tlie name of the province of 
Kachli as early at least as the time of Plinyj who mentions 
the Odomheores. But as Udmnbara is also a name of copper, 
it is quite possible that Audumhara may simply refer to 
the prevailing red colour of the hilly district of Nurpur. 
Tliis suggestion receives some support from the fact that 
the old Hindu name of Nurpur was Darmeri or Hliai’meri, 
which is not an improbable abbreviation of Audumhara, 
The name was changed to Hm'pur by Jah^ingir in honor 
of his wife Hdr JahSn. 

KOT KANGRA. 

The famous fort of Kot Kangra, or Nagarkoi as it is more 
generally called by the Muhammadan historians, is said to 
have been built by Susaiana Chandra shortly after the close 
of the'l Mahdbhdrata or Great War. Its strong jiosition in 
the precipitous fork at the junction of the MAnjlii and B{ln 
Gangfi Bivers must have ensured its occupation at a very 
early date ; but there is nothing now remaining of an earlier 
date than the 9th or 10th century. There is no notice 
of the fort before the time of Mahmud in A. D. 1009, but 
the vast wealth obtained by .the captor was, according to 
Utbi, the “ accumrdation of years, which had attained such 
an amount that the backs of camels would not carry it, nor 
vessels contain it, nor -svriters’ hands record it, nor the ima- 
gination of an arithmetician conceive it.” But he afterwards 
gives the details as follows : “ The stamped coin amounted 
to 70,009 royal dirhams, and the gold and silver ingots 
amounted to 700,000, 400 Qndtis in weight.^” There is no 
means of estimating the value of the ingots, as the gold and 
silver are lumped together ; but the value of the stamped 
coin alone amounted to upwards of £1,750,000. In con- 
nection with this great accumulation of treasure I may quote 
the statement of Abu Rihfin, that the genealogical roll of 
the Indo-Scythian princes of Kabul for 60 generations was 
found in the fortress of Hagarkot by MahmM’s soldiers." 
Brom this statement I infer that the fort of Kangra must 
have belonged to the rajas of Kabul for several generations. 


' Ufhi, in Dowsnn’s Edition of Sir U. Elliof, j>p. 31-30. 
- At JJintni, in ilitlo ^o’l. li, p. 10. 
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and tliat it was tlioir cLicf stronghold in wliicli they 
deposited their iTeasnres, after they had been driven from the 
banks of the Indus. It is almost impossible that sucli a vast 
amount of treasure could have been accumulated by tlie 
petty rajas of the Kangra Valley, but it is quite conccivahlo 
that it may have been the hoard of the Hindu piinces of 
Kabul. Perishta calls the amount 700,000 golden dinars^ 
which would be less than half a million sterling ; but the 
account of the contemporary wiiter, IJtbi, is given in royal 
dirhams^ which were silver coins of 50 gmins each. Wc know 
also that the circulating medium of the Panjdb in the time 
of MahmM consisted of the silver pieces of the Hindu rajas 
of Kabul, weighing about 50 grains each. As many 
thousands of tlicse coins have hccii found throughout the 
Panjdh, while not a single gold piece of these kings has yet 
heen discovered,! am satisfied that the treasure obtained by 
. Mahmhd in Hagarkot must have consisted chiefly of the 
silver pieces, or drammas, of the Hindu rajas of Kabul. 

In his account of this siege, Perishta states that Kagarkot 
was then called the “fort of Bhim,” %vhich was the name of 
the founder.^ But in Hthi’s chronicle it is named Bhwu 
nagetr, or “ town of Bhim,” which, as well as I could ascer- 
tain, was strictly confined to the torni on the level ground 
outside the fort, which was properly called Kot Kangra, or 
the fort of Kangra. When both places were intended to bo 
mentioned, then the two names were joined together, as 
Nagarlot, which comprises both Bhiinnagar and Kot Kangra. 

Before the time of Malimfld tlicrc is no notice of the fort 
of Kangra, but the country of Trigartta is repeatedly men- 
tioned in the native history of Kashmir. The* earliest 
notice is about A. H. 470, when Pravarasena I. bestowed the 
land of Trigartta on Pravaresa (Siva), the protector of 
towns.” The next notice is about A. T). 520, when his 
grandson. Pravarasena II as incorded to have “ conquered 
the country of the Trigarttas.’” The last notice is just before 
A. H. 900, when “ &ithivi Chandra, Kaja of Trigartta, is 
said to have fled before the arms of Sanlmra Varmma.‘ 
Though these notices are rather vague, yet they serve to 


1 

2 


Briggs’s Pcrisliti, Vol. I, p. 4S. 
Raja Tarangini, Vol. Ill p. 100, 
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sliow that Trigarita had existed as a separate kingdom for at 
least six centuries before the time of jMahmud, 

Tiic next notice of Kot Kangra is in A. D. 1043, or just 
32 years after its capture by IMahmiid, rrlien the Hindus 
of the north-west, led by the Raja of Delhi, retook Hansi 
and Thdnesar from the Governors of Modud Gliaznavi, and 
then “marched toAvards the fort of hTagarkot, which they 
besieged for four montlis ; and the garrison being distressed 
for provisions was under the necessity of capitulating.^” 
A new idol was then set up in place of that which had been 
carried away by Mabmud. This was the image of the great 
goddess Mdia Dem^ whoso temple still flourishes in the 
suburb of Bhawan on the north side of the hill of 
Hagarkot. 

Rrom this time the fort probably remained in the hands of 
the Hindus for nearly three centuries until A. D. 1337, 
when it was taken by Muhammad Tughlak. A notice of 
this capture is found in the Odes of Badr Ohhch, who says 
that the “ stone fort of Hagarkot is placed between rivers, 
lilce the pupil of an eye, and the fortress has so preserved 
its honour, and is so impregnable, that neither Sikandar nor 
Ddrd was able to take it.-” 

Kot Kangra again fell into the hands of the Hindus in the 
unsettled times which followed the death of Muhammad 
Tughlak in A. D. 1351, but it was recovered by bis succes- 
sor Riroz Tughlak in the earty i^art of his reign. No date 
is g^ven either by Shams-i-Sirdj or by Rerishta, nor in the 
Tarili:h-i-Muhi\rak Shhhi, but it took place some time be- 
tween A. D. 1361 and 1370, or say about A. D. 1365. 
This expedition, however, would ai>pear to have been brought 
about by an actual invasion of the Delhi territory by the 
Raja of Trigartta, as Rerishta relates that Sbabjib-ud-din, 
King of Kashmir, shortly after his accession in A. D. 1357, 
was met on the banks of the Sutlej by “ the Raja of Nagar- 
kot, Avho had returned from n plundering excursion into the 
Delhi country, and haAung come back laden with spoils, he 
jdaceci them at the feet of Shahhb-ud-din, and acknoAAdcclgcd 
fealty to that monarch.'^” 


• Uevdr Chilrli, in Uowson'b ICdition of Sir II. Elliot. Ill, 570. 
» Ihid. 

’ ISrigg’!'': Ecrislitii, IV, I5S. 
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Of this siege we have two separate Muhammadan accounts 
in the chronieles of Shams-i-Sir&j and Perishta/ and some 
references to it in the doggrel rhymes of the Hindu hard 
Mdnik Ohand written in Samvat 1619, or A. D. 1562, during 
the reign of Raja Dharm Ohand, the year before his sub- 
mission to Akhar. 

“ According to Herishta, the siege lasted for six montbs, ' 
when one day as Riroz was examining the^ fortress, lie per- 
ceived the Raja standing on the top of his citadel. There 
he stood in an attitude of humility, and stretching forth his 
hands bowed in subjection ; when the SuMn observed this, 
he drew a handkerchief from his bosom, and waving it kindly 
towards the Rai, he signed for him to come down.'-'* So 
the Rai throwing his pride away came down from his fort, 
and making apologies, cast himself at the feet of the SuUdn, 
who with much dignity placed his hand on the hack of the Bai^ 
and having bestowed on him robes of honor and an umbrella, 
sent him back to his fort.®” 

The humble submission of the Raja is not shirked by the 
Hindu writer, who also mentions the fact of Eiroz placmg 
his hand on the Raja’s back, and at the same time gives the 
name of the Raja, which is omitted by both of the Muham- 
madan historians — 

Bup Chandar harJcar charlio Dileswar Surtdu, 

Bahit het tear pag -par o, pith hath lei Sd?i. 

Rup Chandar went forth to meet the Sultan, lord of Delhi, 
and bowing very lowly down to his feet, the king put his 
hand on his back.” 

Shams-i-Sirhj states that Riroz found Nagarkot to be 
“ very strong and secure.” This timely submission of the 
Raja must therefore have been very welcome to Diroz, who 
after a long siege of six months was thus able to retmn to 
Delhi. The Raja saved his dominions at the expense of his 
stronghold, which was left in charge of a Muhammadan 
garrison. Upwards of twenty years later, in A. D. 1388, it 
was still in the possession of the king of Delhi, when Mu- 
hammad Shah, the son of Riroz, took refuge in Ragarkot 
from the pm’suit of his nephew Ghias-ud-din Tughlak II* 
“That forWss,” says Derishta, “being very strong, his 

1 Tarikh-i-Firoz Slitihi, in Dowson’s Edition of Sir H. Elliot, III, 318, and Tarikh-i- 
Eerislita, in Sir H. Elliot’s Muhaininadan Historians, p. 328. 

s Shiims-i-SiiAj, in Dowson’s Edition of Sir H. Elliot, III, 319. 
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enemies did not tliink proper to besiege it, but left him 
in. quiet possession, and returned to Delhi.*” 

At a still later date, as Tre learn from an inscription 
in the temple of Vajreswari Devi in B ha wan, E.aja San- 
sdra Chandra I, the son of Kamima Chandra, and tlie 
grandson of Megha Chandra, was a tributary of Muham- 
mad Shah. The only prince of this name whose date 
will suit is Muhammad Say id of Delhi, who reigned from 
A. D. 1433 to 1446. I conclude therefore that the fortress 
of Kangra was still in the hands of the Muhammadans, 
and that it most probably remained in their possession 
until the death of IlDrahim Dudi in A. D. 1526, when the 
troubled state of the country, consequent on the accession 
of a new dynasty, gave the jEindus a favorable opportunity 
of recovering their ancient stronghold. That they did ob- 
tain possession of Kot Kangra seems to he quite certain, 
as the famous Khawus Khan was sent by Shir Shah to 
Kagarkot to bring the hill country under subjection. He 

succeeded in conquering it, and having sacked the iniidcrs 
temple of Devi ShanJcm\ brought away the stone which they 
W'orshipped, together with a copper umbrella, which was 
placed over it, and on which a date was engraved in Hindu 
characters, representing it to be 2,000 years old. *Whon the 
stone was sent to the king, it was given over to the butchers 
to make weights out of it, for the purpose of weighing 
their meat. Drom the copper of the umbrella, several pots 
were made in which water might be warmed, andwhicli 
were placed in the masjids, and in the king’s own palace, so 
that every one might wash his hands, feet, and face in them, 
and perform purifications before prayers"” This must have 
taken place early in the reign of Shir Shah, or about A. D. 
1540. 

The next notice of Kangra is just after the accession of 
Akbar in A. D. 1566. The yoimg king received the news 
of his father’s death at Kalanor, when he was in pursuit of 
Sikandar ^hah Siir, who had taken refuge in the hills. On 
this occasion Akbar is said to have subdued the country of 
Hagarkot, and received Dharm Chand, the Indian Prince 
of that province, into favour, but tbe rains coming on he 
look up his residence at Jhlandhar.® “ Dharma Chandra, 

* Bripps's Ferishta, I. 4G7. 

- Wnkiit.i-nuslitalii, in nowFou's Elliot, IV, all. 

^ Briggs’s Forlslita, II, 183. 
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who was then an old man, was allowed to retain the fori 
of Kangra, whicli x^assed to his son M/inikya Chandra in 
A. D. 1503. About ten ycar-s late]’ he was succeeded by 
Jaya Chandra, who soon incurred the sus]ncions of Akhar, 
and in A. 13. 1571 his country was iiivadcd by the emperor’s 
orders hy Khan lalifm.* Aicbnr Iiad Jay CJiaiid imprisoned, 
and Bidhi Chaiid, his son, thinking that his father was dead, 
rebelled. Khan Jaluln, on his way, conquered fort Kotlali, 
reached Kagarkot in the heginmhig of Ila.iah 980, and 
took the famous Bhawan temple outside of the fort. The 
siege was progressing, and the town reduced to extremities, 
when it was reported that Ibrahim llusain Mirza and 
MasM Mirza had invaded the PanjAh. Khan Jahdn there- 
fore accepted a x>aymeDt of 5 Mans of gold and some valu- 
ables, and raised the siege. He is also said to have erected 
a masjid in Aont of Jay Chand’s palace in the fort, and to 
have read the Khuihah in Akbar’s name” (Priday, middle 
of Shawwdl 980, end of Pebruary 1573 A, D.) 

Piftcen years later Baja Bidbi Cliandra again rebeUed, 
ap]}arently in concert with Bai Praihx> of I^lAukot and 
Bai Parasi’tim of Jammu. Zain Khan was sent agaiust the 
rebels, who submitted and accomjxanied him to Court.® This 
was in the 35tli year of Akbar, or A. D. 1588-89. 

Bidbi Chandra was afterwards restored to his kingdom, 
on leaving his son Trcloka Chandra as a 3io.stagc at Delhi. 
This was Akbar’s policy to ensure the fidelity of the chiefs ; 
and it is said that the sons of no less than twentj'-two hill 
Bajds were pi’esent at Delhi in the beginning of Jahkngir’s 
reign. The people have a story that when Jalihngir and 
Trcloka Chandra were boys together at Delhi, the Kangra 
Prince had a parrot which JahOingir wished to possess, hut the 
Bajput refused to part with it. On this account Jahangir, 
after he became emperor, marched against Mm. The fort 
surrendered after three days’ siege, and the Baja received 
the district of Bajgiri, pclding one lac of rupees as a 
jaghir. TMs story is widely spread amongst thepeoj)le; 
but in spite of its general currency, I believe that the em- 
peror’s suspicious were aroused hy the Kangra Baja’s 
reviyal of the local coinage in his own name, a right which 


T> 7 - p. 330. In the quotation Tvliich fellows, I have altoreil 

mtii to Bta/n, ns tiio SansK'rlt form of tLis EajiVs name was YruldLi Clinudrn, 

Iltdf p. 345. 
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Iiad not been exercised by either liis father or grandfather. 
But whatever may have been the cause of Jahhngir’s action, 
the result was fatal to the Baja of Kangra, whose famous 
stronghold was placed under Nawhb Ali Kdian with a 
Muhammadan garrison. He was succeeded by his son, whose 
name is supposed to have been Hm’mat Khan. 

During the reign of Shah Jahan the charge of the fortress 
was held by the Hawabs Asad Hllah Khan and Koch Kalli 
Khan, the latter for 17 years until Ms death. He is buried 
on the banks of the Mimuni Biver, a branch of the Bdn 
Ganga wMch flows under Kangra. 

During the reign of Aurangzib Kangra was successively 
under the charge of Sayid Husain Khan, Hasan Abdulla 
IDian, Pathan, and HawAb Sayid Khalilullah Khan. Then* 
rule was prohahly marked hy the same intolerant higotry 
which distinguished Aurangzib’s governors in other places, 
as in Mult&.n, IJiIathma, Gwalior, and Banhras, where the 
Hindu temples were destroyed to make way for mosques. 
But even without such an insult the young Baja of Trigartta 
had no doubt many personal indignities sufheient to pro- 
voke him into open rebellion. The Bhj was then held by 
Chandrabhdn Chandra, the grandson of Treloka ; and his 
spuited but useless defiance of the Delhi governors still 
lives in the grateful memories of the people, who love to 
tell of the long resistance wMch he offered. He began by 
plundering the country on the plea that the whole of the 
district of Trigartta had belonged to his ancestors. A force 
was sent against him from DelM, when he rethed to the 
lofty hill, 9,000 feet high, wMch has ever since been called 
by his name Ghandrahlidn Ica-Ula. He was eventually 
captured and taken to Delhi, where he was kept a close 
prisoner. 

After Aurangzib’s death, the charge of the fort was held by 
several different persons until Nawfib Seif-uUah succeeded in 
A. D. I7d'3, and kept possession for 40 years until his death in 
1783, when he was followed for a short time by his son Zulfikfir 
Khan. During the early part of Seif-ullah’s governorship, the 
: famous Adina Beg was appointed Paujdar of ddlandhar by 
Alamgir Shni, A. D. 1749 to 1759. After the invasion of 
' Ahmed Shah Abdhli in A. D, 1757 Adina Beg made liimsclf 
virtually independent, and took possession of Lahor. A 
force was sent against him from Delhi, which lie defeated 
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near Sai’liincl, and ilic whole of the hill chiefs hot, ween the 
Sutlej and Jlielam, including the jMuhammadan Governor of 
llangra, then became tributary to him. lie founded Adina- 
nagar near Pathdnkot, and was rapidly cxlendiug bis 
inllucnce, when ho died in -1758. 

In 1783 Kangra was besieged by Jay Singh Gbani, a 
Sikh leader. The old Governor Scif-iillah died during the 
siege, and after holding out for five months the fort was 
smTcndercd by bis son ZulfikA.r. Sansdr Chandra, the titular 
llaja of Kangra, is said to have instigated this siege, and 
to iiavc been disappointed when the Sikh Chief kept Kangra 
for himself. Pour ycar.s later he ohtained the aid of other 
Sikh leaders, and in 1787 Jay Singh was reluctantly obliged 
to surrender the fort into the hands of Sansbr Chaiidra, 
which thus after a century and a half of Muhammadan rule 
became once more a ])art of the Hindu kingdom of Trigartta. 
But the ambition of Srfnsdr Chandra was not satisfied ivith 
the acquisition of this ancient stronghold of his family, and 
his successful attempts to enlarge his territories at the 
expense of Ills neighbours led the Baja of Kahliir to call 
in the powerful aid of the Gorkhas, who then occupied some 
of the hill slates to the east of the Sutlej. Amar Singh 
Thdpa, the Gorkha Oommander-in-Cliicf, was delighted with 
the prospect of extending his power to the west. A strong 
force was despatched against Sansdr Chandra, who retired 
before it, and took refuge in Kot Kimgra, where he was 
closely besieged by the Gorkhas for four years. At last in 
1809, seeing that there was no chance of the* Gorkhas retiring, 
he applied to Banjit Singh for succour, which was readily 
grouted on. the condition of surrendering Kot Kangra. In 
his despair Sansdr Chandi*a sacrificed his stronghold for the 
salvo of preserving the rest of his Idngdom. The Gorkhas 
were defeated and driven across the Sutlej, and tbe fort of 
Kangra was occupied by Sikhs, who held it for nearly 37 
years, until the sm-render of the Jdlandhar states to the 
British Government in March 1816. 

The fort of Kangra occupies a long narrow strip of land 
in the fork between the Mfinjlii and Bfin Ganga rivers. Its 
walls are upweyds of two miles in circuit; but its strength 
does not lie in its W'orks, but in the precipitous obffs over- 
hanging the two rivers, which on the side of the Bfiu Ganga 
rise to a height of about 300 feet. The only accessible 
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■^Doint is on tlie land side towards tlic town j but here the 
ridge of rock whicli separates the two rivers is narrowed 
to a mere neck of a few hundred feet, across which a deep 
^itch has been hewn at the foot of the walls. The only 
works of any consequence arc at this eastern end of the_ 
fort, where the high ground appears to be an offshoot 

(from the western end of the Mulkera hill, which di-^ddes 
the town of Kangra from the subm’b of Bhawan. The 
liighest point is occupied by the palace, below which is a 
courtyard containing the small stone temples of Lakshmi 
jSFhrdyan and Ambika Be^d, and a Jain temple with a large 
figure of Adinfith. The courtyard of the temples is closed 
by a gate called the Darsemi Daricciza or “ Gkite of wor- 
shipi)ing,“ and the gate leading from it to the palace is 
called the MahaloU’-ha Darwaza or “ Palace Gate.” Below 
the temple gate is the upper gate of the fort called the 
Andlteri or Handeli Dariodza, This is now a mere lofty 
arch ; but formerly it was a long vaulted passage, which, on 
account of its darkness, received the name of Andheri, or 
“ Dark Gate,” which is sometimes corrui;)ted to Handeli. 
The next gate, which is at the head of the ascent, is called 
the tTalidngiri Danvdza. This is said to have been the outer 
gate of the fortress in the Hindu times, but its original 
name is unlmown. Below this arc the Amiri Daricdza^ or 
Nobles’ Gate,” and the Darwaza, or “Iron Gate,” 

which received its name from being covered with plates of 
iron. Both of these gates are attributed to Nawiib Alif 
Khan, the first klughal Governor under Jahimgh. At the 
foot of the ascent, and on the edge of the scarped ditch, 
there is a small courtyard with two gates, called simply 
Dhdtah or “ the Gate,” which is occupied by the guard. 

The small temples in the fort are of the same style as 
the much larger temples of Baijndth and Siddhndth at 
Kh’agrdma, which will be hereafter described. Their walls 
are highly ornamented outside, but they arc without 
pillars or pilasters, and are mere square rooms of small 
size, and without cither inscriptions or traditions attached 
to them. So little in fact is Imown about them that one 
of the tcmiffes is simply called JRastii, or the kilchcii. The 
Join figure of Adinatli in the small temple dedicated to 
Pdrasnhth has an inscripiion on its pedestal, which is dated 
in Saravat 1523, or A. D. 1166, during the reign of Sanshra 
Chandra I. There was formerly an inscriplion in tlic temple 
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dedicated to KAli Devi, wliicli still contains a ligure of 
AsMablmja Devi slaying the Mabesasnr. On my late visit 
I could not find tliis inscription, nor could any one give me 
any information about it. Lucidly I have two copies of it, 
botli taken by band in 18dG. It bore tbe two dates o£ 
Samvat 15G6 and Saba IdlS, both equivalent to A. D. 1509. 
It opens witb an invocation to Jhia, tlius, — 

Aum Swasti Sri rJ'mayanamnh . 

There is an old inscription of six lines cut in the scarped 
roclv just outside the Jahdugiri Gate, hut it is unfortunately 
too much worn by the weather to be read. This is very 
much to he” regretted, as it is by far the oldest inscription 
now existing at Kangra, the forms of the letters showing 
that it cannot he later than the 6th century. It begins with 
an invocation to Vishnu. 

In the city of Kangra, the only place of any antiquity is 
the small temple of Indreswra, w'hich is said to have been 
built by Raja India Chandra, who, as the contemporarj' of 
Ananta of Kashmii', must have lived between A. D. 1028 
and 1031. The temple, which is only 9 feet 2 inches square 
outside, has a porch to the west before the entrance sup- 
ported on four pillars. The fioors of both temple and porch 
are 2 feet below the level of tlic paved street, which shows 
the amount of accumulation that has taken place since 
the temple was built. Inside the temple there is only a 
common lingam ; but ranged around the porch outside — there 
are numbers of figures, of which tw^o are certainly old. 
Both of these figures belong to the Jains. One is a seated 
male with hands in lap, and a hull on the pedestal, the 
symbol of Adinath. Beneath there is an inscription of eight 
lines which opens with the w''ords Aum Samvat 30 Gachche 
Maja Kulesuri} Krom the forms of the letters, I judge 
the record to belong to the 10th or 11th century. Its date 
would therefore he either A. D. 954f or 1051. The only 
name mentioned is that of Ahliay Chandra^ and as there was 
a Raja of this name, who preceded India Chandra by 
reigns, his date would he from 75 to 100 years prior to 
A. D. 1028 to 1081, or about A. D. 950. 

The second Jain figure, a companion statue of the other>. 
is apparently a seated female with hands in lap, and a 


' See Plate XLIl, ho d. 
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two-armed female in the middle of the pedestal with an 
elephant on the right. 

These Jain figures are fixed in the wall of the porch, but 
the porch itself is probably a late addition, — ^its four pillars 
being aU different. At any rate, the two Jain figures can 
have no connection with the lingam temple. There are no 
Jains now in Kangra, but formerly there were Digambari 
Jains as Dewhns under the Delhi Emperors; and there is a 
Jain inscription at the Eaifndth temple, to be noticed here- 
after, which is dated in Samvat 1096, or A. D. 1039, or 
only 70 years later than the presumed date of the Indreswra 
Jain statues. 

Twenty yards to the south of the Indreswra temple there is 
an old inscription foi’naing the lowest step of the entrance to 
the Purohit’s house. It is of course nearly obliterated, but 
enough remains to show that it is engraved in the Kutila 
character of the 9th or 10th century. 

In the suburb of Dliawan, and about half way down the 
northern slope of the Mhlkera hill, stands the famous temple 
of Vajreswari Devi, more commonly known as Mdtd DevL 
This is the holy shrine that was desecrated by Mahmfid 
of Ghazni, and restored by the Hindus during the reign of 
Modfid. It was again desecrated by Muhammad Tughlak, 
but a few years later it was restored a second time just before 
the capture of Kot Kangra by his successor Eiroz Tughlak, 
who would appear to have respected the places of worshij). 
A third desecration took place about A. D. 1610, when the 
fort was captui'ed by Khawhs Khan, the General of Shir Shah. 
It was again repaued by Rajah Dliarma Chandra in the 
beginning of the reign of Akbar. Of its fate during the 
long reign of the intolerant Aurangzib the people are igno- 
rant, but there is no reason to suppose that it would have 
escaped the itching fingers of his iconoclastic governors. 

The old stone temple, which is said to have been built by 
Sanshr Chandra I about. A. D. 1140 during the reign of 
Muhammad Sayid of Delhi, is now entirely concealed under 
a modern brick building erected^ by Desa Singh, the Sikh 
Governor of Kangra. The style is that of a modern dwell- 
ing liousc, with the exception of the bulb-shaped IMugluil 
dome, which was afterwards gilded by Chand Kuur, the wife 
of Shir Singh. Over the middle of the entrance gate of the 
courtyard there is a seated figure of Dhnrma Raja, or 
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Yama liokliiig a club in his right liund and a noose in liis 
loft hand. In the co\irtyai*d there arc numerous small 
Icmxdcs, most of them modern, and all in-slgnificant. 
Several of tlicm arc dedicated to the Ashtablmja and 
Dwhdasablmja Devi, or “ ciglit-armed” and “ twelve-armed” 
goddess, who is represcnlod as slaying the BliainsAsur or 
bufTalo demon. A single temple, one of the I’cw that I Ijavc 
seen, is dedicated to the goddess Ava 'Pnrna Dcoi, who is tlie 
same as the Anna Perenna of the Romans. 

Perish ta slates that “the people of Is agarkot told Piim, 
that the idol wliiGli the Hindus worshipped in the temple of 
Nagarkot was the image of Noslidba^ the wife of Alexjinder 
the Great, and that that conqueroi’ had left the idol with 
them, which the Brahmans had made at the time that con- 
qncror was in those iiarts, and })laccd witlun their temple, 
and that now that image was the idol of the pcojdc of this 
country. The name by which it was then kiiomi was 
Jwhla-Mukhi.*” In this account Ferishta has confounded 
two difTcrent goddesses, the great Mdid Deni of Hagarkot, 
and the Jwcda-IIuhln^ or liciy-mouthcd goddess of Jwhia- 
Mukhi, two places which arc upwards of 20 mOcs apart.* 
Shams-i-Sirhj, who derived his information from his own 
father who accompanied Piroz, more correctly stales that the 
idol Jw{\la-I\Iukhi, much worshipped hy the infidels, was 
sitwated in the road to Nagarhoi.^ 

Terry, the Chaplain of Sir Thomas Roe, in Jaliitngir’s 
reign, 'states, on the authority of the well known Tom Coiyat, 
who visited the Kangin valley, that in Hagarkot there was 
a chajFel most richly set forth, being seeled and looted 
with plates of p)uro silver, most curiously imhossed over head 
in several figui-cs, which they keep exceeding bright.” In 
this province likewise there is another famous inlgrimage 
to a place called Jalla. Mjdcee, where out of cold- springs, 
that issue out from amongst hard rocks, are daily to he seen 
continued eruptions of fire, before which the idolatrous 
people fall down and avorship. Both these places were seen 
and strictly observed by Coiyat.**” 


^ Sir H. Elliot’s lluliamniadnn Historians of India, page 329. C (!,„ 

■ It is, however, generally' stated that the deity at Blmw.in is a headless fignre oi 
gwdess, whose head is at .Twalii-JInklii. 

niriidi-i-l'iro/. Slialii, iu Dowson’s Edition of Sir IT. Elliot, HI, page 31S. 

A voyage to East India b\ Edwaid Terry, London, 1GG5, pp. 27-2S. 
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A somewhat similar description is giren hy the Preiich 
traveller Thevenot in A. D. 1666/ “There are pagodas 
of great reputation in Ayoiid^ the one at l^agarcot and the 
other at Calamao (Jwula-Mnlchi), hut that of Nagarcot far 
more famous than the other, because of the idol Mafia, lo 
which it is dedicated; and they say that there are some 
Gentiles that come not out of that pagod without sacrificing 
part of their body.” 

This story about the sacrifi.ee of some part of the body 
by the pilgrims is also related by Abul PazL- He says, 
“ Nagarhot is a city situated upon a mountain, with a fort 
called Kangra, In the vicinity of this city, upon a lofty 
mountain, is a place Mahdma-ey (read Mahd mdya) wdiich 
they consider as one of the works of the divinity, and come 
in pilgrimage to it from great distances, thereby obtaining 
the accomplishment of their wishes. It is most won- 
derful that in order to effect this, they cut out their 
tongues, which grow again in the comse of two or three days 
and some times in a few hours/"' ^ According to the 
Hindu mythology, Malidma~ey was the imfe, but the learned 
of this religion rmderstand by this word the ‘power of 
Maliadeva, and say that she, upon beholding vice, killed 
herself, and that different parts of her body fell on four 
places. That the head with some of the limbs alighted on 
the northern mountains of Kashmir, near Kamraj, and which 
place is called Sardha. That some other members fell near 
Bijapur in the Haldiin at a place thence called Talju- 
Bhawfini. That others dropped in the east near Kdmrup, 
and which place is called Kamcha ; and that the rest 
remained at Jdlandhar, on the spot above described.” 

There are two inscriptions attached to tlic temple of 
Bhawan, w^hich tlie people are unable to read. The older 
one consists of four hues of large coarse letters, with the dale 
10007, which is a common way amongst half-educated persons 
of expressing 1007, •which would be equivalent to A. H. 
930.'' 

The second inscription consists of 2-1' lines, and is very 
nearly perfect. The first tw'o lines arc in the Tdkari charac- 
ter, opening with an invocation to J icdla-ILuJchi, — Auui 

* 'rnwels, Ravt III, clinp. 37, fol. G2. 

: Glndwin’s Ahv-Akbnri, 11, 109. 

^ A similar iniet.-ikc occurs in the date of a sliorfc inscription on one of the pllbr.s of the 
Baijvmth toinpk, wlncU is rccortlyd :i« S. 10221 instc.-id of S. 1221, or A. D. 1 IGl. 
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Sioasii ; awn namo Tlio remaining 22 

lines are in N6gari. The record was made in the time of 
“Eaja Sansflra Cliandra I, the son of Karmraa Chandra, 
and grandson of Megha Chandra, during the reign of 
Srimat Sahi Mahammad,” that is, Muiiammad Sayid, Em- 
peror of Delhi, from A. D. 1<1'33 to Idi'tO. This date accords 
exactly with the position of Sansd,ra in the li.st of Kajas. 
He is the d'th after E.iipa, the contemporary of EirozTughiak, 
in A. D, 13G0, and the Gtli before Dharma, the contemporary 
of Akbar in A. D. 15 GO. 

The people of Kangra have a veiy exaggemted idea of the 
strength of their fort, wdiich they fimily believe to have 
bathed the power of the greatest kings. Tims Akbar is said 
to have besieged Kot Kangra for ten years, during wliieh 
time he made the garden called Hilm Bagh, and remained 
to oat tlie fruit of the mango tines which lie had planted. I 
first heard tliis story in ISdG and again in 1873 ; but in 1783, 
when Eorsier was in the Kangra countiy, the resistance 
ofTered by Kangra to the great Akbar who commanded the 
expedition in person, wns then said to he only one year.’ 

According to the universal traditions of the people, Akbar 
was told that Kangra was famous for four things : — 

1. ^ — Manufactiire of new noses. 

2. — Treatment of eye complaints. 

3. — Bunsmati vice. 

4. ~-Its strong fort. 

I could learn nothing about the treatment of the eyes ; hiit 
the repair of noses still goes on, although the munbers 
requiring this operation have greatly fallen off since the 
close of the Silch rule, wdien amputation of the nose was a 
common punishment. But people still come from Kabul 
and Kepdl to be treated. Hoses lost by disease are said to 
defy restoration, but if so, the disease cannot have been cured. 

In the Kangra practice of nasotomy, the flesh for the new 
nose is obtained by cutting a piece from the forehead of the 
patient. This is sewn over the vacant spot, and supported 
by rolls of cotton with quills inserted for breathing. Thorn- 
ton refers to this practice as an example of what Butler calls 
“ Supplemented snout.”- But this is a mistake, as the 
author of Hudibras describes the supposed results of the 


* Journey from Bengal to England, I, 241. 

Gazetteer of Simla, Afghanistan and Panjfib in v, Kot Kangni. 
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famous Taliacotian ojperation, in wliicli tlie required flcsli 
Tras taken from some other healthy person, and not from the 
paiienf. But the drawback to this operation was the imme- 
diate decay of the nose on the death of the person from 
whom the flesh had been taken. In Butler’s words they — 

Would 1/isfc as lougr as parent breech. 

But when the dale of Nock was out 

Off dropped the supplemental snout. 

It seems strange that there is no mention of this practice 
by Abul Bazl, although perhaps it may not have come into 
use until late in Akbar’s reign after the Ain-Akbaii had been 
completed. According to my information, it was akeady in 
existence when Akbar first visited Kangra ; but Vigne was 
told that it was first originated during the reign of Akbar, 
who was surprised to see a criminal whose nose had been 
cut oflT by his order appear with a new nose. The nose had 
been made by one of his own surgeons named Buddin, to 
whom the Emperor gave a jaghir in the Kangra district as a 
reward for his skill.* 

JWALA-MUKHI. 

The famous temple of JmciXa-Muhld or the flaming mouth” 
is built over a fissure at the base of a high range of Ifills, 
about 20 miles to the south-east of Kangra, from which an 
inflammable gas has continued to issue from time immemo- 
rial. The earliest notice of the plhce by name is by Shams-i- 
Sirhj in his account of Eiroz Shah’s expedition against 
Kangra.- The place is described by Abul Eazl, but without 
giving the name.^ The first actual account is that of Tom 
Coryat, as told by hini to Chaplain Terry in the reign of 
Jahffngir : In this province likcndse there is another 

famous pilgrimage "to a place called Jallamakee (Jwfila- 
Mukhi), where out of cold sjpi'ings that issue out from 
amongst hard roclcsy are daily to be seen continued eruptions 
of fire before which the idolatrous people fall down and 
worship. Both these were seen and strictly observed by 
Mr. Coryat.'*” 

Early* in the reign of Aurangzib Jwdla-j\Iukhi is thus 
described by Thevenot The devotion which the Gentiles 

’ VigTio’s Knslunir, I, I'lO. 

' Oowson’s Edition of Sir It. Elliot, III, 31S. 

^ Gladwin’s Ain-Akbriri, II, 110. 

Voyage to Ensl India, London, 1G55, page 87. 

Travels, P.art 111, chapter 37, fol.G2. 

VOT.. V. 
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make show of ai the pagod of Qalamm proceeds from this, 
that they look upon it as a great miracle, that the water of 
the town, which is very cold^ springs out of s^rochoi Calamac^ 
is of the mountain of Balagn aic {Balaghat), and the Brahmans 
who govern the pagod make great profit of it.” 

I have given these two descriptions of the English and 
Erench travellers in detail for the purpose of comparing them 
with an account of the journey of a Chinese envoy who was 
deputed by the emperor in A. I). 650 to travel through India in 
search of “ the philosopher’s stone and the drug of immortal- 
ity.” The account of his journey is very brief, hut also very 
curious : “ He travelled over all the kingdoms of the Bo-lo- 

man (Brahmans) in the country called the ‘ waters of Bmi- 
clia-fd^ (Panjdb), which come from the midst of calcareous 
rocks, where are elephants and men of stone to guard them. 
The, waters are of seven different species, — one is hot, another 
very cold.'” - ' 

On comparing this account of the hot and cold waters 
springing from the rocks with the cold springs and burning 
ffames of the descriptions of Coryat and Thevenot, I think 
that the Cliinese envoy must have heard the popular account 
of Jwilla-Mukhi, which looks upon the issue of cold springs 
and burning flames from the same rock as a miracle. The 
Chinese writer naively adds that the drug of immortality 
could not he found or verified by this envoy,” and he was 
recalled. If my suggestion be correct, the flame of Jw&la- 
Mukhi must have been in existence as early as A. B. 650. 

The present temple of Jwdla-Mukhi is built against the 
side of the ravine, just over the cleft from which the gas 
escapes. It is plain outside in the modern Muhammadan 
style of plaster and paint, with a gilt dome and gilt pinnacles. 
The roof is also gilt inside, but the gilding is obscured hy 
smoke. By far the finest part of the building is the splendid 
folding door of silver plates, which was presented hy Kdiarak 
Singh, and which so struck Lord Hardin ge that he had a 
model made of it. 

The interior of the temple consists of a square pit about 3 
feet deep with a pathway all round. In the mid^e the rock 
is slightly hollowed out about the principal fissure, and on 
applyiag a light the gas hurst into a flame. The gas escapes 

_ \ Chinese account of India in Journal of Bengal Asiatic Society, VI, 70, and Journal 
ABiatique, 1839, p. ■402. The Frencli translator omits the elephants. 
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at several other points from the crevices of the walls on the 
sides of the pit. But the gas collects very slowly, and the 
attendant Brahmans, when pilgrims are numerous, keep up 
the flames hy feeding them with ghi. There is no idol of any 
kind, the flaming fissure being considered as the fiery mouth 
of the goddess, whose headless body is said to be in the 
temple of Bhawan. 

There are several crevices in other parts of the rock outside 
the temple from which gas escapes ; and to these I think 
that Abul Bazl refers in the following description: "‘Near 
this place appear on the sides of the mountain ligliis s’c- 
senibling links and lam.j)s, which people go to visit, and throw 
different things into the flames, thinking the ceremony to be 
beneficial to the eye sight. Over those iflaces are erected 
temples, which are continually thronged with people. Cer- 
tainly these lights which the vulgar consider as miraculous, 
are only the natural effects of a brimstone mine.” 

It appears that Biroz Tughlak paid a visit to the temple on 
his way to Kangra. He was no doubt prompted simply by 
natural curiosity to see the Jlanie of Jwhla-Miikhi. But the 
visit gave rise to a rumour that the emperor had gone to see 
the idol, which would seem to have been circulated by the 
Hindus, but which was vehemently denied by the Musalmflns. 
Shams-i-SiiAf s account of this visit is as follows : “ Some 
of the infidels have reported that SultCin Eiroz went speciall}’- 
to see this idol,, and held a golden umhrella over its head. 
But the author was informed by his respected father, who 
was in the Suitin’ s retinue, that the infidels slandered the 
Sultfln, who was a religious God-fearing man, — who, dm’ing 
the whole forty jmars of his reign, paid strict obedience to 
the law, and that such an action was impossible. The fact 
is, that when he loent to see the idol, all the E.4is, Ednas, and 
Zamind<trs who accompanied him were summoned into his pre- 
sence, when he addressed them, saying, — ‘O fools and weak- 
minded, how can ye pray to worship this stone, for om* holy 
law tells us that those who oppose the decrees of our religion 
will go to hell.’ The Sulthn held the idol in the deepest 
detestation, but the infidels, in the blindness of their delusion, 
have made this false statement against him.^” 

But some zealous Muhammadans, in their anxieiy to 
relieve Eiroz from this “ false statement of ihe infidels,” have 


’ Uoivion’e Edition of Sir Jl. Jilliot, 111, 31S 
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ruslied into tlie other extreme, and have not hesitated to say 
that “ I'iroz on this occasion broke the idols of Nagarkot, 
and, mixing the fragments -with pieces of cow’s flesh, filled 
bags with iheni, and cansed them to be tied round the necks 
of Brahmans, who were then paraded througli the camp. 
It is said also that he sent the image of Noshaba to Mecca, 
to be thrown on the road, tliat it might be trodden under foot 
by the pilgrims.’*” 

This accusation against tlie Hindus is fully homo out by 
the mendacious statements of Munik Chand regarding Biroz 
Shah’s visit to the temple of Jfilpa Devi. It is true that his 
Dharm-Ohand-Ndtak was written just two centuries after 
the submission of his ancestor Hfip Cliand to Piroz ; hut the 
detailed account which he gives of the Emperor’s proceedings 
must have been derived either from the traditions of the 
story which had been handed down, or more probably from 
some written account which he would appear to have adopted 
bodily, as the whole of the verses regar^ng Eiroz Shah have 
not the least connection with the rest of the poem. The 
story, as told by the Hindu hard, is worth being quoted as 
a glaring example of the childish and mendacious absurdities 
which are invented by Brahmans in support of their religion. 

The Hindu hard introduces his story of Eiroz at the 43rd 
verse. After detailing the marriages which might he made 
between the sons and daughters of the different biU chief- 
tains, with a proper regard to their dignity, he suddenly 
exclaims, “ this marriage should not he made, even should 
Eiroz Shah attack (Hagarkot).” 

Ptrq/ Shah iojear charho, io mat diyo hahai — 

That is, a daughter of Kangra should not be given to the 
Pathfiniya Eaja (ofPathdnkot and Hurpiu'), because that 
chief intended to give a daughter to the king of Delln, and 
should a son be born of that marriage, then both Chamhaand 
Nagarkot would fall into the hands of the Pathdniya 
Chief. 

Having thus denounced an alliance udth Pathdnkot, even 
at the risk of incurring an attack by Eiroz Shah, the hard 
plunges at once into the description of Eiroz’s ai^pearance at 
Kangra. 


‘ Briggs’s FcriBlitn, I, dSd-. 
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V. 4‘1 '. — Praihamc dine Piroj-pd bhnlo phire ndas 
Nagar Bardhal Jdlpd divo iuki nivd-s. 

On tlie first day Eiroz wandered about desponding till 
Jalp&, gave him an abode in the town of Bairilt.” 

J hlpa, is the goddess of J whla-Mukhi, who is worsliippcd also 
at Bhawan in Kangra under the form of Vajrcswari Devi, 
wdiose temple is also popularly known as Baii‘0,t or BairUt- 
thdn. 

The poet then goes on to describe Firoz Sh{!Lh’s proceed- 
ings as follows : — 

V. 45. — Bhihh mangle e nagar men ralic BaraJiai-ihdn 

Bhavaii pradakshht hiii hina hare pydse harena pdn. 

“ He remained at the temple of Bairat begging his food, 
and until he had made the circuit of Bhavan (temple), he 
would not drink, however thirsty he might be.” 

V. 40 .— iiisa harjor-he, amhd amhd maiy 

Rah niclihajai Cliliatrpat Icaro mold par salu 

“Every night he repeated, O Ambil, Ambi\, mother! 
Grant, O suprernc ruler that I may become a king” ! 

V. 47 . — Bir Fahslt Jogi ralie Bir-hhadr Icc thdn 
DMni lahri sisdhar hkaldi hare din rdt. 

“Then Bh Paksh Jogi lived near Bir-bhadr’s temple, and 
he (Firoz) brought wood for his dJmni (fire alter) and served 
him day and night.” 

V. 48 . — Tapasa he Oas sahhhayo Devi, Deva, Ganes, 

Sidli, sddJi, iapasa hare, dhar-dhar , ndna bhes. 

“Then Siva, Devi, and Ganes were subdued by this 
austerity {tapasa) like that of Siddhs and Sddhs, who do 
penance naked.” 

V. 49. — Sdt divas barslia bhai ag na jari jay, 

Ag jaray PiroJ-pd dhnni dejagay. 

“ Dming seven days’ rain it was difficult to kindle a fire, 
but Fkoz kept up the dhuni (fire alter) of Bir Paksh.” 

V. 60 . — Bir Pahsh iopi dai dhariju sis Peroj 
Talii din iubi Jwdlpd Dilli dini lain. 

“ Then Bir Paksh placed a cap on the head of Firoz, and 
the gratified JwhlpS, gave him (the throne of) Delhi.” 

V. 51. — Bir Pahsh Aviba nachan Dilli dini laid 

So ahhi darsati harjahtain bJiojog PadsaM, 

“ So Bir Paksh, by dii-ection of Ambd, gave him Delhi, 
and by paying devotion to her he became a king.” 
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V. 53 . — Dino dan saman hh4ini Sahel) sah PiroJ^ 

Jo mange soi mile Dilli dini laid. 

“ Then the King Piroz made gifts of land ; whatever was 
asked he gave, because he had got Delhi.” 

V. 53 . — So Fh'oj BilUmar hhayo, gayo Jdlpa ihdn 
Birhhadr darson hare diyo hhoj hi ddn. 

“Then Piroz, the lord of Delhi, went to JwMpil’s slirine, 
and worshipping Bii'bhadr, made a great feast.” 

V. 54 , — Sjtdn Saraswati Kimd, Kns, til,jao le hdtJt 
Sis Samarpyo Jwdlpd paihcn joi gdth. 

“ Having bathed in the Saraswati Kund, and taking Ema 
grass, linseed, and barley in his hand, he prostrated himself 
before JwMpd, with joined hands.” 

V. h'o^—PavdahsltmaprandniJcaripindiparsijay 

Sahasr Makes, aj, hal, diyo nanlai dwdr hajay. 

“Then having made the circuit of' the^j?zc?f (or lingara 
stone) he gave for sacrifice one thousand buffaloes and male 
goats, and ordered the nauhat to be played.” 

V. 56 . — Panchdmrit asndn kar hakui sngandh ckathay 
Janarn janavi Jeo Jwdlpd moho kohu sakay. 

“ He poured the fragrant (over the image) and 

prayed to JwMpfi to be favorable to him in each succeeding 
birth.” 

V. 57 —Gandlidhshai pitskpan Jdli muhia ahskai Jcin 
Hempuskp barska kari Sak Piroj praiin. 

“Ph’oz then presented frugraht rice and flowers, with 
water, and pearls, and showered Asoka flowers (over the 
pindi).” 

V. 58. — Har-mudraJea our sim~jar diyor teg 

Pairangani, aswa, gag, go, kiranyapaiideg. 

“Then perfor min g E[m'-mudra~ he presented silver and 
gold-worked swords, with numbers of plates, horses, ele- 
phants, cows, and golden chased vessels.” 

V, 59 . — Sis samarpyo Jiodlpd <p7dr pradahshhta hin 
Paramtaiwa man rat bkayo deye darsan kin. 

“ And having again bowed down and perambulated Jwalp&, 
he attained through his devotion the sublime state of 
amtatwa.^^* 

“five ncctnrious substances,” namely, honey, milk, gbi, curd, and 

= Mara + mtdra, a peculiar position of tbe bands in saluting Har-a or Siva. 

■L’aramtatwa or the supreme spirit. 
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V. 60. — Kar-prandm Sri Jwdlpd Bliavm parikram din 
Khai-ras har viaiddn dejagmen hirat lin. 

''And having again perambulated the temple of Jvrdlpa ‘ 
at Bhavan, he gained renown by giving the feast of Khat- 
ras^ to the people.” 

Here ends the story of Piroz’s visit to the temple of 
Jwhlph, which is so in^gnantly denied by the Muhammadan 
chronicler. I think it highly probable that Mroz actually 
Ausited the temple of Jw5.1a-Mukhi out of curiosity to see 
the "flaming mouth;” and that the Hindus adroitly took 
advantage of it by attributing his success against Kangra to 
the favour of the goddess JwMph, who had been propitiated 
by his visit. But it is quite inconceivable that any Muham- 
madan king in the height of his power, and in the very 
presence of his followers, would have been so insane as to 
prostrate himself before the pindi, or to go through any one 
of the puerile mummeries which are so unctuously dwelt 
upon by the Hindu bard. I fully believe in the visit ; but 
I utterly repudiate all the rest except the main fact of the 
story, the submission of the Haja and the smTender of 
Nagarkot. 

KAhTHIARA. 

Twelve miles to the north of Kangra is the large village 
of Kanhhira, with its well known slate quarries, which have 
been worked much more extensively under British rule than 
formerly, owing to the greater demand for durable roofing. 
To the west of the village, amongst a crowd of huge 
boulders, there are two massive blocks of granite, inscribed 
with very large characters more than a foot in height, one 
on the face, and the other on the top. Both inscriptions 
were fijcst discovered by Mr. E. C. Bayley, who published an 
account of them with a translation in 1854,- from which 
I take the following extracts : " They are situated in a field 
about half way boween the village itself and the station of 
Hharms^a, on the edge of the high banlc of a mountain 
torrent. They are so clearly cut that there can be little 
doubt as to the reading of either, one being simply — 

Krishna-yasasa drama, in Arian Pali; the other, — 

KrUlina-yasasya drdma medaiigisya (in Indian Pali). 

> K7i^( + ras, " flio sis flavours,” consisting of sugar, milt, ghi, curd, sail, autl oil. 

- Journal of Bengal Asiatic Society, XXIII, 57. 
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*'Tlic purport of both inscriptions is tbereforc itlcniieab 
the garden of Krisliiiaj’-asas/ to wliich in the second inscrip- 
tion some wag lias apparently added the epithet ^nedangisya, 

‘ corpulent/ from med^ fat, and ant/a, ‘ a bod 5 %’ 

Mr. 33ayley also assigned the date of the iTiscription io 
the first century A. 1)., which I then thought rather too 
early on account of the use of foot-strokes to the Arian 
letters, But since tlicn I liavc found that these foot-sirokes 
were of common use in the beginning of the fimt cen- 
tury A. J)., and were occasionally used in the middle of the 
first century 33. C. A more extended acquaintance with 
Indian inscrijitions has also shown me that the form of 
the attached ;/ in yusasya is certainly not later than the 
bcguining of the first century A. B.’ I am inclined there- 
fore to assign the inscription to the end of the first cen- 
tiuy B. 0. during the fiourishing reign of the Indo-Scythian 
Kanishka. 

I tliink also that the name of ArCtma refers to a Buddhist 
monastery', as one of the commonest meanings of the word. 

I therefore translate tlio Arian Pali inscription simply as 
the “monastery of Krislma-yasas,” and I look upon it ns the 
true original of the modern name of the TriUage, Ranhidra. 
Both Kanlnya and Kdnh are sjaaonimes of JB'ishtia, for 
which we find them substituted in the modem name of the 
famous Kdnhari hill in the island of Salsettc, which in the 
inscriptions is called Krishnagiri. Kdnhari is therefore only 
an abbreviation of Kdnhagirii and by the same process I 
helievc that KanMdra has been obtained from Kdnhiya-yasas- 
drdma, by simply dropping the middle word. I made dili- 
gent enquiries, as W'ell as extensive search, for any remains 
of antiquity ; but both w^ere fruitless. I obtained," howercr, 
four Indo-Scytbian coins in good preseiwation, two of Wema 
Kadphises, one of Kanerkc, and one of Bazo Deo, all of w*hicli 
had been found in tbc village lands ; from which I conclude 
that the village of Kanhihra was certainly occupied dming 
the period of the Indo-Scythian rule. 

The additional word in the Indian Pali version I , 
preferably as mddangisya^ as the vowel stroke attached to m 
is turned to the right. Jdlddangi may perhaps have been the 


* Sci* Plalo XLII, Figs. 1 ntul 2, for tliesc hwcriptioiis. 
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name of tlie district or possibly of tbe recorder of the inscrip- 
tion. The last two cliaracters are monograms of tbe two 
auspicious words wiim and-staa«;?i, wbicb are so frec[uently 
attached to Indian inscriptions. Perhaps the most curious 
feature about these two boulder records is the fact that the 
Arian version is expressed in Palij and the Indian version in 
Sanskrit. 

The name of the spot or land on which these inscribed 
rocks are found is Qhar-hur;par^ of which no one knows the 
meaning. 


CHARI. 

The small village of Qliari is situated eight miles to the 
east of Kangra, and just one mile to the north-east of 
ISTagarota in one of the richest parts of the Kangra district. 
In 186d, when stones were being collected for a bridge over 
the Baner Biver, the foundations of a temple were discovered 
by Mr. T. B. Porsyth, c. s., together with an inscribed stone. 
A copy of the inscription was kindly sent to me by the dis- 
coverer, from whose letter I take the following account of 
the place : ‘‘ The temple is called lAkhfi-Mandar ; it was 
evidently a building of much importance, as the stones are 
fastened together with iron clamps. Some of them are of 
large size, one being 9 feet long, 2-|- feet broad, and 1^- foot 
thick. They are all squared stones, most carefully cut. 
There are some huge bases and capitals of pillars, and 
several fluted shafts. On one carved stone there is an 
inscription which I have had carefully copied. The bricks 
used about the building are very large, such as I have never 
seen in any other Hindu temples.’’ 

The inscription thus found was engraved in characters of 
the 7th or 8th century and was perfectly legible. It opened 
with the two auspicious words aiim, sicasti ; hut the rest wns 
simply the well ^own formula of the Buddhist faith, begin- 
ning with ye dharnwia hetii, Sfc. When I was at Kangra 
lately, I found this inscription lying outside tbe circuit bouse 
on the top of the Milllcera Hill. Here it was no doubt 
deposited for tbe sake of safety. But a flat block of sand- 
stone offers an irresistible temptation to tool sbarpening, and 
consequently the right half of the inscription has been 
ruthlessly destroyed. I found, how'Cver, that there had origin- 
ally been one line of letters above the Buddhist formula, of 
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whicli only the tails of some letters now remain. ^ I found 
also that the block of stone was the pedestal of a statue, and 
that the inscription was on the upper face before the statue. 
On the front of the stone are carved seven boars, which 
lead me to conclude, from my experience of the numerous 
sculptures in Bihdr, that the figure was that of the Tantiika 
goddess of the later Buddhists, named Vajra Vardhi, who 
is always represented with three heads, of which one is 
porcine, and with seven boars on the pedestal. This is the 
only trace of Buddhism that I have seen in the Kangi’a 
Valley, although it is clear fi.’om the size and style of the 
temple described by Mr. Borsyth, that the Kangra Buddhists 
must have been both powerful and wealthy about the 7th or 
8th century A. D, 

KIRAGRAMA. 

The fine temple of Vaidyandtli or JBaijndth has only he- 
come known to us since the British occupation, and its name 
has now eclipsed that of the village of Kiragrdmam which it 
stands. Some excellent photographs of it have been made by 
Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd, but unfortunately all the well- 
preserved portions of the exterior are quite modern, while 
most of the old work is hidden under thick masses of plaster. 
But a very good idea of the style of the exterior niay^ he 
gathered from that of the smaller temple of Siddhnath, 
which is of the same age, and which has luckily escaped the 
hands of the restorer. 

The temple of Baijnfith consists of a mandapa, or hall, 
19|- feet square inside, and di8 square outside, with four* 
massive pillars for the support of the roof. “ The entrance 
is ou the west side, and to the east there is the sanctum 
of the temple, 7-i- square, containing a lingam of Siva as 
Vaidyandtim, Inside the roof is divided into squares and 
oblongs, which are closed in the usual manner by large flat 
overlapping slabs. Exteriorly the straight-lines of the walls 
are broken by projections and recesses emiched with pillared 
niches for statues. The roof of the sanctum was a high 
truncated pyramid with curved sides, surrounded by Ih® 
usual pinnacle of an amalalca fruit. The roof of tho 
Mandapa was a very low straight sided pyramid covereu 


‘ Sec Plate XLII, No. 3. 

See Piute XLIU for a plan of this temple. 
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wiili overlapping slabs, mtli a small amalaica pinnacle at 
ike apex. But tkc greater part of both of these roofs is 
a mere mass of plaster. 

In A. I). I7S65 Baja Sansara Oliandra II made some ex- 
tensive repairs to tlie Baijnkth temple, and at the same 
time added the present entrance porch and the two large 
side balconies. These had pre\ionsly existed, but had fallen 
dovTi and disappeared. I thinlc it probable that the porch 
may be not tmlike the original ; but I have a very strong 
suspicion that the restorer did not adhere too strictly to the 
style of the original side niches, as them mouldings differ 
very much from those of the old basement of the main 
body of the building. » 

In front of the porch there is a small figure of the Bull 
' Nandi, under a canopy supported on four stone pillars. 

. At a short distance further to the west, there is a -second 
figure of Nandi, much larger than the other. The smaller 
one I take to be the original, wliich was set up at the 
dedication of the temple, the larger one I believe to have 
been added by Sansdr Chandra. 

Inside the Mandapa of the temple, in the side spaces 
between the pillars, low walls are raised so as to form seats 
for attendant Brahmans. 

The smaller temple of Siddlmdth is similar in its arrange- 
ment both inside and ontside to that of Baijudth. But 
it faces towards the east, and the side openings of the 
Sfandapa are mthout pillars, and are closed by stone 
trellises. , It differs also in having two small doorways in 
the back wall of the Mandapa leading past the outer walls 
of the sanctum. In the interior the roof is similarly 
supported on four pillars, and the ceiling is formed in tlie 
same way by overlapping slabs. Exteriorly the walls and 
roofs are ornamented after the manner of the Baijnhth 
tcmjfie, which has already been described. The small pillars 
of the niches arc fluted with 16 sides. In the western 
niche outside the hack of the sanctum, there is a figure of 
Siirya with his seven horses on the pedestal. Inside the 
sanctum there is only a large boulder Vmgamy which does 
duty as Siddhnhth Mahadeva. 

Ill the left hand wall of the Mandapa, inside this temple, 
there is an old inscription, IG by 13 inches, which is too 
much ohlitcraicd by tbc peeling away of the surface to he 
■ legible. Enough, however, remains to show that it belongs 
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to tliG same age as the great inscription in the larger temple 
of Baijndtli, whicli is fortunately in very good order. The 
people attribute tlie erection of these temples to two 
Baniya brothers named Bcnjndth and SiddJmdth, or, as they 
are more familiarly called, Baiju and Sid dim. The name of 
the village in which the temples are situated is Kirgraon, 
or Kiragrdma. This name is given in the Siva Purina, 
and also in a Jaina inscription on white marble, dated in 
S. 1296, or A. B. 1239, which has most nnaccountahly 
found its way into the back niche of the BaijnMh temple. 

The great inscription of the Baijndth temple is on two 
slabs, one let into the south wall, and the other into the 
north wall, both inside. The former slab has SI- lines, 
and the latter 33 lines. I copied both in 1816, and in 
1819 my liiend Bdbu Siva Prasdd made an abstract trans- 
lation of the principal portion, for the Simla Akhbar, which 
he then edited. Prom his abstract I take the foUowing 
account of the hnilding of the temple : — 

On each side of the door there is a stone slab with ah 
inscription. The upper half of the one inscription is occu- 
pied with the praises of Siva and Ganri. The lower half 
contains the names of the headman of the district and of the 
builder, with the date in the hill cycle of Samvat 80. This 
date is recorded in the following manner : — * 

SavivaisarasUitamc prasiddhe jycstJiaxya ivMc prati pali- 
iliaiclia Lalshana Chandra ^ dteija hriloyam 

sicasli anm naviah Sivdyah. 

A Bdnika or Baniya named Siddha had two sons, Manyuh 
and AlmIC) of whom the latter and his wife Onlhd were the 
builders of the temple, A Brahman of Sardapur named 
Balliana gave two dronas of dlidnya in Navagrhma, and 
Ganeswm’, the son of Govind Brahman of Navagrama, gave 
four ploughs of land for the support of the temple. 

The second slab opens with praises of Mahddeva, after 
which comes the name of the reigning king Jaya Chandra 
of Jdlandharay expressed as follows : — 

3&landharddIiirdjo jayaii gnndndn . ^ • 

, daya Chandra * * * yasya rajai dcvayatdnanx jdlant. 

Next follows one sloJca in praise of Jilanyuk and Ahnk, and 
then two sloJcas in praise of their wives ; after which there 
are no less than twelve slokas occupied with the praises of 

■ See Plate XLII, No. 5. 
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Lakslimana Cliandra, from •w'Mcli I extract the followiag 
genealogy with their probable dates : — 

A. D. 655. — Atr Chandra, 

650. — ^Vigraha Chandra, 

675. — Brahma Chandra, 

700. — Kalhana Chandra, 

725. — Vilhana Chandra, 

750. — Hridaya Chandra, 

775. — (Daughter) Lalcshani has two sons, 

800, — Kdma Chandra and Lalrshmana Chandra, 

the latter of whom was the endower of the temple. Prom 
the family name of Chandra, I infer that I/akshana or 
Lakshmana belonged to a younger branch of the royal 
descendants of Susarma Chandra, of whom Jaya Chan^’a, 
Baja of Jiilandhar, was then the head. According to this 
genealogy. Air Chandra must have been the contemporary 
of TJ-ti-iOf or TJdita, Baja of J&landhar, who was deputed 
by Harsha Vardhana to escort the Chinese pilgrim Hwen- 
Thsang from Pray^lg to the Panj5,b. As the name of Atr 
Chand is the first in this local line, I think it most probable 
that he was the Baja from whom this branch of the family 
traced its descent. In this case he would be identical with 
Hwen-Thsang’s Vdita, and \hQAdama or Adima of the genea- 
logical lists. 

"On seeing the temple Lakshmana Chandra gave a grant 
of money for its support. This second inscription ends with 
the words SaJcaJcdla gaidvdah 726 — that is, ‘‘ SS-kakdl years 
elapsed 726,” eq[uivalent to A. L. 804-, which is therefore the 
date of the temple.^ Tins date also corresponds with the year 80 
of the local cycle, which is the Lok-kdl of Kashmir, or cycle 
of 2,700 years, counted by centuries named after the 27 
nakshatras or lunar mansions. The reckoning, therefore, 
never goes beyond 100 years, and as each centm'y begins in 
the 25th year of the Christian centmy, the 80th year of the 
local cycle is equivalent to the 4th year of the Christian 
century. In the present instance this is A. D. 804, as we 
learn Bom the Saka date at the end of the inscription. 

On one of the pillars of the temple there is the following 

record of a pilgrim : — 

Savi 10221 Vahdldi pra : 27. 

**In the Sam vat year 1221 (A. I). 1164) on the 27 th 
of Vais{lkh” — This is followed hy the name of the writer, 
rrbich I cannot read satisfactorily, as ' the letters are large 
cursive Tdkari. 


> See Dnte XLIJ, Xo. 6. 
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On a second pillar tliorc is a similar record in small TjU’ari 
cliaractcrs, which is dated in the year 74 of the hill cycle, 
equivalent to 98 of some Christian coniuiy; prohahly 1198 or 
1298 A. D. 

Two other records in T.Mcari letters which are more care- 
fully engraved, arc easily legible, although they arc unfoiiu- 
natcly without dates ; one of them reads — 

Sri Thahnra Vravifira Karavia Sinhapulra. 

‘‘The fortunate Thakur I’ramdra, sou of Karma Sinha.” 

The other reads — 

Sri Thahir Kana ChaiuXra puira Bana Vira ''' 

“ The fortunate Thakur Kana Chandra, son of Bana Vira ’ — • 
The r of Thakur is omitted in the original. 

There are four similar inscriptions on the pillars of the 
temple of Siddlinhth ; one of them consists of sev^cn lines 
opening with the date in the hill cycle as follows : — 

Sam 74, Sra. 4- — that is, “ in the Samrat year 74 on 

the 4tli day of SiAvana.” The letters of this record seem 
clear enough; hut the cursive Tiikari is diihcult to read, 
and the Brahmans of the place were quite imahlc to assist 
me in deciphering it. I*can read the word Uhhite “ vTitten” 
in the 6th line and the name of T^ramdm in the 3rd line. 

A second inscription of one line reads thus — 

Samvai 74 Qhlie lira 7 Siddhi. 

“In the Samvat year 74 on the 71h day of Cliitra.” Tlie 
last word Siddhi perhaps refers to the name of the god to 
whom the shrine was dedicated, as the temple itself is now 
called Siddhndth. 

A third record of six NAgari letters gives the name of 
Spechetarii Jogi. 

A fom’th record gives simply the date of Samvat 74, 
followed by two illegible letters. 

The repairs and additions to the temple of BaijnAtli were 
made by Puaja SansAra Oliandra II in A. D. 1780, as noted 
on a small inscribed slab let into the pavement of the 
conrtyard of the temple leading towards the ghAt on the 
Nigwal Kiver. This record is as follows : — 

Smivat 1843 , Jeih pravisMe 15 Sri Jlaja Sansiir C/iand BroJiit 
Rumhe hukam vidpliah Baleliare Jite ne gJiari. 

“ In the Samvat year 1843 (A. D. 1786) on the 15th day 
of Jyesth, during the reign of the fortunate Itaja Sansar 
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Cliand, according to tlie order of tbe family priest Ganga 
Ham, the mason Jite engraved (this vrriting).” 

I have reserved the Jaina inscription, which is carved on 
the liase of a figure standing in the hack niche of the temple 
to the last, as it certainly cannot have any connection with 
the history of the temple itself. The record consists of two 
lines of neatly executed ISTagari letters in excellent preserva- 
tion. It reads as follows: — 

1. — A 2 m. Samvai hi96 vars/ic Plidlgnna ladi 5 Ravo. Kiraprdmc 
Brahma Dolhana Alhanahhyam Snkariia Sri man Ma/tdvira 
Deva Qhaitycm, 

%. — Sri Mahdvira Jhia Mnia mni-atma Srenyarx Karifam\\ Marlra- 
palUya Sri Mad Ahhaya Scvachari Sikhyih Sri Seva- Ilndra 
Suritik. 

Here we have the most unequivocal record of the dedica- 
tion of a Jaina building ( Chaitija) recorded on the base of a 
statue of Mahavira, which the Brahmans have set up in the 
great niche at the hade of the temple of Baijnhth. 

ASAPURI. 

Twelve miles to the south-west of Baijn{ith, there is a 
lofty hill crowned with a temple dedicated to Asapiui Devi. 
It was built according to an inscription by Vijaija Bdma, 
the eldest son of Haja ChandraVhdna. The record is simple 
and short : — 

Sri Asapuri 

Saliai Kama Sri Bijc Bdm- 
daviandar Itajapnira Narena 

“Nixrilyan, the P^aja’s son, (offers adoration) to the auspi- 
cious Asaimri Devi, the helper, in the temple of Vijaya 
Bama.’’ hdrdyan must have been a younger son of Baja 
Vijaya Buma, as his successor was Bhima Chandra, 

A second inscription recorded an a slab, wliich is said to 
be the Sati Pillar of Baja Vijaya Bdma’s widows, gives the 
date of Samvat VlMi or A. D. 1687. It is as follows : — 

Samvai 1741 
Miiyh pravishia^' 

Chandravansi Rajcdd 
Chandrabhane da pulra Fi~ 
tTc JRdme dd. 

“In the Samvat year 1714, on the ^ day of Magli, fin 
Ihe temple) of Vije BCim, the son of the Chandravansi Baja 
Chaudrablihn.’’ 
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A tilird inscription is of a rather earlier date, vS. 1721 or 
A. D. IGGl.— 

Afwt Samval 1721, din 7. 

Jihadt prn, ] HI- kilo. Kannngo 
Kansi — Deviya^ tatha Mtmidi 
Gopdl — Sri Ampnri 
Dc Siyoh das ghirik 

‘^To the Triad. — In the Samvat year T721 on the first day 
of Bhadi’pad, 1st, the writing of the Eanungo ICansi— 
Beviya, (and) of the Mutsa^ Gopid, to the auspicious 
goddess Asapuri Dc (vi). By Sewak Dhs KahOir (or bearer 
caste).” 

A fourth inscription is without date : — 

Anm Sri Devi agd > 

Sri Vidhu pxilha 
Kardd Sadd SuHi. 

“ To the Triad — Before the auspicious goddess, the fortu- 
nate Vidhu read religious books ever pleased.” 

A. CUNNINGHAM, Major-General, 
Dircclor General, Archceological Survey of India, 


Simla, 

28^/; Octoler 1873. 
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ANCIENT. INDIAN ARCHITECTURE— INDO-PERSIAN and INDO- 

GRECIAN-STYLES. 

In the numerous ancient ruins of the Yusufzai country two very 
distinct styles of architecture may he traced, which, judging from their 
leading features, must certainly have been derived from the widelj^ differ- 
ent styles of Persia and Greece. These I propose to call the Indo- 
Persian and Indo- Grecian styles of Indian architecture. The former 
would appear once to have spread over the whole of Northern India from 
KS.bul to the banks of the Ganges, while the latter is found only to the 
west, in the districts of Peshawar, liawal-Pindi, and Kashmir, which 
formed the ancient provinces of Peukelaotis and Taxila. I look upon the 
former therefore as an older stj'^le, which had once prevailed over the 
whole of the Kaibul Valley and Western Panjdb, previous to the occupa- 
tion of those districts by the Greeks. This deduction is in strict accord- 
ance with the early history of the Indus Valley, which, as we learn from 
Herodotus, as well as from the cuneiform inscriptions, had originally 
formed one of the twenty satrapies of the ancient Persian Empire 
under Daiins Hystaspes. 

The name of Indo-Persian is the more appropriate for this style, as 
it was most extensivety used over the whole of Northern India for 
several centuries. I would accordingl}’^ assign its introduction to the 
period of Persian supremacy in the valley of the Indus from B. C. 600 
to 330. It is true that the most ancient of the existing speciraeus of 
this style, at Bliarhut and Bodh Gaya, cannot he dated earlier than the 
time of Asoka, or about B. C. 250 ; while the latter specimens, at 
Mathura and Sanehi, belong to the time of the Indo-Scythians of 
Northern India and the Andhra Icings of Western India, from B. C. 50 
to A. D. 100. But as none of the Indo-Grecian examples can be 
placed before tbe beginning of the first century B. C., I think that the 
joint e-vudence of tbe earlier occupation of the country by the Persians 
and of the earlier occurrence of examples of the styles, is sufficient to 
establish the priority of the Indo-Persian to the Indo-Grecian, The 
introduction of the former may therefore be ascribed to the Acbosmeoi- 
des of Persia, and that of tbe latter to the successors of Alexander 
the Groat. 

INDO-PERSIAN STYLE. 

The prototype of the Indo-Persian stylo may be seen in the well- 
knomi pillars of Persopolis and Susa. The chief chaTacteristics of the 
Persian pillars are a bell-shaped lower capital surmounted hy an upper 
member formed of recumbent animals, back to baek.'^ Both of these 

^ Sco I’lat-e XliVI, figs:. 1 iiuU ii. 

Y 
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peculiar features are preserved in the fine Indian specimens at, Bliarliut, 
Mathurajand Sdnclii, while the bell capital alone now remains on the two 
grand columns near Kabul.* But the general prevalence of the style is 
perhaps best shown by the numerous examples of similar pillars which are 
represented in the hasreliefs of Bharhut_, Bodh Gaya^ S^nchi and Yusufzai. 

I have found also several small pillars, only 16 inches in height, of the, 
same style at Bharhut, where they were placed somewhat after the 
fashion of balusters between the horizontal beams of the gateways. 

In Kalhul and the Panjah the Persian style would appear to' have 
been in a great measure superseded by the three well-known order.s of 
Grecian architecture j in Gandhara by the Corinthian, in Taxila by the 
Ionic, and. in Kashmir by the Doric, in which countries they would 
seem to have flourished for several centuries. In India, wdrere the supply , 
of wood was abundant, the pure Greek style seems never to have taken 
root, and the builders of Mathura, XJjain, and Pataliputra adhered to 
the tall pillars, the bell capitals, and recuniheut animal brackets of their 
Persian prototypes. But the finished beauty and the harmonious sym- 
metry of Greek forms were nob lost upon the Indian ai'chitects. Their 
influence was early shown in the adoption of the beaded astragalus and 
the honeysuckle as ornaments of the monoliths of Asoka, and of the 
gateway pillars and medallion borders of Bharhut. T have a suspicion 
also that it was owing to their influence that the bell capitals of Asoka^s 
pillars were reduced in height. It is certain at least that the bell portion . 
was gradually increased by the Indo-Scythians and their successors, 
the Guptas, until at last the Indian architects reached their former style 
of lofty capitals, as shown in the Kahaon pillar of Skanda Gupta, aiTca 
A. D. 219, and in the well-known iron pillar at Delhi of about a 
century later. 

The only specimens of the Indo-Fersian style which yet remain 
beyond the Indus are the two lofty columns near Kfibul, which are. now 
called the SiirkJi Mindr, and the Ilindr Clidkri, Mr. Pergusson has 
already pointed out that their upper members are meant to be copies of 
the tall capitals of the Persepolitan pillars.’'’'t. These pillars were first 
brought to notice by Masson, .who, arguing from their position amongst 
the topes of the Sliewaki group, concluded that they were “ clearly of 
the same age as the topes.^'’ Mr. Fergusson also thinks that the pillars 
are coeval with the topes, an opinion in which I fully agree. But when 
he goes on to say that they^'are “ probably of the 3rd or 4th century 
of our era, I dissent from him altogether. He has apparently been led 
to this conclusion about the age of the pillars by his belief that their 
shape and outline exhibit great degeneracy from the purer forms with 
“ which architecture commenced in India, and which were there retained 
“ to a much later period than in this remote province.'’’’ Now, the age 
of this group of topes can be ascertained, within very narrow limits, 
from their contents, .which were extracted , by Dr. Honigberger. Only 
two of the topes yielded any results ; but these were a gold coin of 


* Sco Pl-ite XLVI, fig', s. 
t History of Architecture ii, 460. - 
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AVema Kadx^liiseSj and an ink inscription in Arian letters on a steatite 
vase.* * * § As the date of Wema Kadjjhises is certainly not later than the 
middle of the let century B.C., and as the Arian alphabet had fallen 
into disuse by the end of the 1st or the beginning of the 2nd century 
A.B.j the age of this group of tojies, and consequently that of the. two 
pillars must range between B.C., 50 and A.D., 100, or about three 
centuries earlier than Mr. Pergusson^s date. 

In the accompanying Plate I have given a sketch of the Chakri 
Minav of Kabul, with two examples of pure Persian columns from 
Persepolis and Susa, for the more ready comparison of the peculiar type 
of capital which distinguishes this style. In form it may be compared 
to a bell surmounted by a tulip-shaj)ed bowl, with a hemispherical cover, 
the whole being capped by a broad-spreading abacus. f The abacus of 
the Kdbul column has long ago fallen down j but the lower portion still 
remains intact, and its absolute identity of outline with that of the two 
examjdes from Persepolis and Susa, seems to me to point with certainty 
to Persia as its original source. • 

The base of the KS;bul column is composed of a series of steps, and 
has nothing whatever in common with the Persian style ; my first impression 
was, that these steps were only a natural expansion of the plinth, 
.adopted for the purpose of giving greater stability to a heavy pillar. 
But the Yusufzai and Indian bas-reliefs showed me that the stepped base 
was one of the most characteristic features of this style of architecture, 
a conclusion which was made absolutely certain hy the discovery at 
hlathura, in situ, of four full-sized bases which had formerly been capped 
" by true Indo-Persian capitals. J 

The only other examples of this style to the west of the Indus are 
found in the numerous bas-reliefs of the Yusufzai sculptures. Of 
these sculptured examples, which exist literally in thousands, I have 
given three different specimens in the accompanying Plate. § In all of 
these will be seen the same hoiol-and~bell capital, which forms the con- 
necting link wdth the architecture of Persia, joined with the stej)ped base 
of the K'Sbul Column and Mathura Pillars, which forms one of the 
peculiar characteristics of this style. Although the mouldings are much 
exaggerated in these sculptured representations, yet there can be no 
difficulty in recognising the characteristic boiol-and-bell capitals of Persia. 
Pig. 6 also x)reseuts a further agreement with the Persian prototype 
in the adoption of four recumbent animals for the ornamentation of the 
.upper member of the capital.^ The age of these sculptures is still a 
disputed point ; but m my opiuiou they belong to the two centuries 
between B.C. 50 and A.D. 150, which embraced the most flourishino' 
]ieriod of Indo-Scytbiau rule. That tbej’- are not of later date than 


* Arimitv Antlqun, p, 114. 

+ Sgo Plate XLV, fig .3, from a eliotcli by Sir Vincent Eyre. For figs, 1 nnd 2 of tlio 
columns of Persepolis and Susa I am indebted to Sir. Pergusson's History of Arcbitccture. 

J A Bbotcb of one of these bases is given in Plate XLTl. For a dv.awing of tile 
capllnl, which I found on the same spot, see Arcbicological Survey of India, Yol, iii 
Plate 3. ■ ' 

§ Sec Plate XLV, figs, i, 5, and G. 
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A. D. 150 I infer from the nse of Arian^letterg only as masons’ marts, as 
it would appear from the testimony of both coins and inscriptions that 
the Allan alphabet fell into disuse shortly after A.D. 100, when it was 
supplanted by the Indian alphabet. 

The earliest examples of the use of the Indo-Persian style in India 
are found at Bharhut, in the gateways and sculptures of the magnificent 
Buddhist railing which I had the good fortune to discover towards the 
end of 1873. Each of its four gateways consisted of two clustered 
columns of four octagonal shafts, surmounted by bell capitals carrying 
four recumbent animals.* These are humped Indian bulls and fabulous 
lions with men’s and griffins’ heads. These pillars have no. bases, which 
was, perhaps, a necessity, as the heavy top weight which they had to 
carry made it imperative that their shafts should be sunk deeply into the 
ground. I infer that these early Indian columns usually had bases from 
the smaller specimens of similar pillars in the Bharhut gateway. These 
I have called baluster pillars, as their height is only sixteen inches, and 
they were placed in a row between two beams of the gatewaj’’, just after 
the fashion of similar small pillars in a balustrade.f Each of these 
Bharhut balusters has a bell-shaped capital surmounted by recumbent 
animals, but the bowl, with hemispherical cover of the KSbul and 
Yusufzai example, is altogether wanting. The stepped base,’ however, is 
similar’ to that of the Kdbul column, and there can be no doubt tha^t 
these Bharhut and trans-Indus specimens belong to the same class 
of architecture, which, on account of the peculiar features of the capital, 
I have ventured to call the Indo-Persian style. 

The Bharhut specimens are the more valuable from their early date, 
which is certainly two centuries older than the i’usufzai sculptures, or 
about 250 to 200 B.C. This was no doubt the prevailing style of the 
period, as the whole of the pillars represented in the Bharhut sculptures 
have hell-shaped capitals. That the style was not indigenous to India, hut 
was imported from the countries on the Indus,- is rendered almost certain, 
by my curious discovery of the existence of Arian letters on the small 
baluster pillars of the Bharhut gate-ways. As these characters were 
never used in Central India, I attribute their oceuiTence at Bharhut to 
foreign sculptors, who must have been brought from the North-'West by 
the Rajah of Srughna for the special purpose of erecting the four orna- 
mental gateways of the great Stupa. 

Similar specimens of the Indo-Persian style may he seen in the 
sculptures of the Buddha Gaya railings, which, on the evidence of 
their inscriptions, may be assigned to the third century B.C. The 
Mathura pillars belong to a much later date, during the flourishing period 
of Indo-Scythian rule under Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasu Deva, or 
from B.C. 50 to A.D. 50. The same style was used by the Andhra kings 
of Western India, as shown in the sculptures of the SSnchi Stupa near 
Bhilsa, of which a specimen is given in the accompanying Plate.J The 


** See Pla6e XL VI for one of these capitals. 

+ See Plate XLVI for a specimen of these small pillars 
$ See Plate XLVI. 
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date of tliese sculptures I would assign to tlie end of the first century 
A.D., as one of the gateways was erected by Ananda s'on of Vasishiha, 
during the reign of Raja S^takarni, whom I would identity with Go- 
tamiputra Sdtakarni, because liig successor was Pudumavi, also a son of 
Vasishtha, and consequently a brother of Ananda. 

Still later specimens of 'the same style^ but much changed^ may be 
seen at Eran in the monolith of Buddha Gupta, and in the pillars of 
the Narsinh temple. In these examples the abacus or slab beneath the 
recumbent figures is of the same height as the animals themselves. The 
bell capital still preserves its true form in the Eran monolith j but it is 
altogether lost in the neighbouring monolith of Patbdri, where it has 
been changed to a gigantic ribbed fruit. The Buddha Gupta column is 
dated in the year 165, which I would refer to the Saka era, thus fixing 
the latest known specimen of the Indo-Persian style to A.D. in , 
the very middle of the third century. 

INDO-GEECIAN STYLE. 

As all the existing specimens of architecture which 

I have seen are limited to the provinces on the banks of the Indus, I 
infer that its use was confined to those districts, where it would appear to 
have completely superseded the Indo-Persiayi style of earlier days. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the ornamentation of the Indian architec- 
ture was much influenced by the heauty of many of the Greek forms, as 
we find both the honey-suckle and the beaded astragalus on the capitals 
of Asoka'’s pillars at Sankisa and Allahabad, while the latter alone is 
found both at Bharhut and at Mathura. 

As the different styles of Gi-eek architecture must certainly have 
been introduced into the Kabul Valley and the districts lying along the 
Indus as early as B.C. 200, it is a source of much disappointment to me 
that no specimen of Xndo-Grecian architecture has yet been discovered to 
which I can assign an earlier date than about 80 B.C, It is quite 
possible that the first sweep of the Indo- Scythian inundation may have 
been as fatal to the temples of the Greeks as was that of the Muham- 
madan deluge to the temples of the Hindus. This would account for the 
total disappearance of pure Greek architecture ; while the subsequent 
conversion of the Indo-Scythiaus to Buddhism, and the consequent erec- 
tion of Buddhist Vihars may be more than sufficient to account for the 
numerous remains of semi-Greek, or Indo-Grecian architecture, on 
the hanks of the Indus, most of which, at least so far as I can judge, 
must belong to the two flourishing centuries of Indo-Scythian rule, or 
from B. G. 50 to A.D. 150. 

The Indians would appear to have adopted each of the three gfeat 
^styles of Grecian architecture, the Ionic, the Corinthian, and the Doric, 
of which the first prevailed in Taxila, the second in Gandliara, and the 
last in Kashmir. Of all these the earliest that I am aware of is the 
unique specimen of an Indo-Ionic temple, which has been already de- 
scribed in the present volume.* A very brief notice will therefore be 
sufficient in this place. 


* Sco ante pp. G9 to 72, and Plates XVII and XYIII. 
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INDO-IONIC STYTjE. 

TIic only bililding- in whicli any reinains of the Indian louie style 
have been found is a Buddhist Vihav at Shah-dlieri, which place I have 
identified with the ancient Taxila. In the portico of lliis temple lliorc 
were four massive sandstone columns of the Ionic ordeij forming- asqnarej 
and in the inner room, wliich was 79 feet long- and 33 i feet mdc, there 
was probably a row of similar, but smaller, pill.ars running down the 
middle for the support of the i*oof. These Inst Avere made of kanhar 
blocks. Of the larger pillars the bases only remained, of which two 
are now carefully preserved in the Lahore Jluscnm. Their mouldings 
correspond ver}’^ exactly with those of the pure Attic base, as used in the 
Ereclitlieium at Athens. The shafts are circular and plain. The capitals 
have the peculiar volutes of the Gi-cek Ionic order, presenting the same 
baluster shape on the two sides. But the abacus is heaviei, and alto- 
gether this ' unique specimen of Indian Ionic is of a very primitive and 
rather rude type. It seems probable that the shafts were originally 
plastered, and their capitals gilded, as gold leaf was found in several places. 

During my exjdoration of this temple I found twelve large copper 
coins of Azas, deposited carefully together, uuder the corner of one of 
the statue platforms. As the place of discovery was below the level of 
the floor, and as the coins adhered pretty firmly together, I have little 
doubt that this was .an original deposit of the time wlien the statue plat- 
form^ was iu course of building. I conclude thei'cforc that the temple is 
certainly as old as the time of Azas, or about 80 B.C., as some of the 
coins belong to the latter part of his reign. As I was able to recognise, 
every one of the twelve coins, I look upon this discovery as a most trust- ’ 
worthy evidence of the ago of the temple. 

INDO-COillKTHlAN- STYLE. 

The Corinthian order is found in all the Buddhist ruins in Gandhfira 
to the West of the Indus, and in Mfiuilcj'ula to the East. All the largo 
capitals hitherto found iu Peshdwar and Yusifzai belong exclusively 
to the Corinthian order. Not even a single fragment of the well-known , 
Indian Doric of Kashmir, or of the Taxilan Ionic, has yet been met with, 
nor is there any trace of either of these styles in the sculpture. Per- 
haps the hard, hut easily worked, slate of the Gandhfira quarries, which 
readily lends itself to the execution of the most delicate and elaborate 
carvings, may first have suggested the rich foliage of the Corinthian, 
order, which was afterwards universally adopted for the Buddhist build- 
ings to the west of the Indus. 

The general features of the Indo-Corinthian columns will he more 
clearly understood from an examination of the accompanying illustrations ' 
than from any description.* The similarity of the capital to that of the 
Corinthian order is too obvious -to, require any jiarticular notice, more 
especially as I am able to. give no less than four very fine examples of 
it from the ruins of Jamhl-garhi. Only two pieces of base have yet been 
found, both of wliich are shown iu the accompanying Plates.*}" Along 

^ Seo Plates XLVII, XLVIII. X*LIX and L. 
t See Plates XLVJI and XLVJII. 
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■with the larger piece I have given for comparison a sheteh of the base 
from the well-known monument of Lysikrates. By examining these it 
will be seen that the Indian specimen differs from the original solely in 
giving an inward slope to the perpendicular narrow fillet which separates 
the scotia and torus. As this peeul iarity is found in both of the Indian 
specimens^ it is probable that it was the recognised form of the hulo- 
Gorinthian fillet. In both of the Indian examples it will also be observed 
that the torus, or round projecting moulding, is thickly foliated, like that 
of most of the Corinthian bases. Of the upper part of the base not 
even a fragment has yet been found; and the representations in the 
bas-reliefs do not ofihr any assistance, as they show ■ only one large and 
one small torus, separated by an astragal, and altogether want the deeply 
marked scotia which forms the leading characteristic of the Corinthian 
base, and which is carefully preserved in both of the full-sized Indian 
specimens. 

No piece of shaft has j'ct been discovered, but the bas-reliefs show 
that there were both round and square pillars. Judging however from 
the full-sized capitals, -of which I possess eight specimens from Jamal- 
garhi, the round shaft was the more common form, as only one of the 
eight belong'ed to a square pillar 

In the has-reliefs tlierc is no ti*ace of flutes j and, as they might 
easily have been represented, I look upon their absence as a proof that 
they were but little, if at all, used. All the round shafts in the has-reliefs 
are quite plain but the square shafts are frequently ornamented with 
sculptures, generally of single figures in altitudes of adoration which 
ai'e turned toward the central figure of Buddha in the has-reliefs of the 
intercolumniation.t Sometimes the square shaft is simply panelled, 
with semicircular curves inwards at top and bottom, J 

The caj)itals of the Indo-Coriuthian pillars are by far the most beau- 
tiful examples of Indo-Greek architectnve which have come down to us. 
The remains are very numerous; hut unfortunately there are very few 
perfect specimens, which is partly due to the brittle nature of the clay 
slate in which they were cawed, and partly to the custom, •udneh would 
appear to have been invariable in all the larger specimens, of manufactur- 
ing each capital out of several distinct pieces. Thus the lower l3alf of 
acanthus leaves was formed of two, three, or four pieces of equal size, 
which were carefully fastened with iron cramps. The upper half, compris- 
ing the abacus and v()lutes, was always made in four pieces, of which two, 
for the front and back, embraced the whole breadth of the capital, 
each having two volutes, w’^liile the other two were small straight pieces 
to fill in the side gaps between the volutes. All of these were carefully 
joined by iron cramps, hut this mode of construction was so weak that 
when the pillars fell, the larger pieces \vere usually much broken, while 
the side pieces being both straight and small were easily carried off to 
he built into the walls of the destroyers. The result is that in no in- 


* Sec Plato XLVllT, left-liand figure beloiy. 
t Sea Plato XL VII, right-lmnd figuro below, 
j See Pl.ito XLYII, middle figure below. 
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stance have nil the pieces of any one capital yet been found, and that 
even "ood specimcnK of sing-lo pieces are voiy rare, and wore especially 
of those of the lower half of the capital. 

In the Lahore iMnscum there are llirro \vell-p> reserved upper halves 
and two pieces of ,a lower half, wliich, on hriii^inq: fog-ether, I found to 
fit to each other in every respect, including- the jiositions of the cramp-holes. 
All of these arc believed to h.avo been found at Tahht-i-Bahi. There arc 
also tAvo good side pieces, hut unfortunately they do not fit any one of the 
cn])itnls. In my oavu collection there are no Jo,«« tlum eight upper 
halves of diflerent sizes, with two side pieces, of whioh one belongs to 
the largest capital, and several pieces of lower halves, of whicli two fit 
the largest capital, one the second-sized capital, and tAvo others the small- 
est cajiital. There is also one com]dote‘ lower linlf in a single piece, 
together with two jiortions of its upper half. Four of rny eight capitals 
are therefore tolerably complete. 'J’lirce of these arc rcpre.sonted in the 
accompanying plates*, together with the hest-prcscrvcd and most charac- 
teristic specimen of the upper halves only. 

On comparing these Indian examples of the Corinthian style Avilh 
the pure Corinthian order of Greece, the general resemblance of the 
two is obvious. But at the same time the diflerences arc so great ns 
fully to warrant the separation of tluj former ns a most pronounced aad 
distinct variety under the name of Indo-Corinthian. 

The chief imints of similarity are : — 

— The three row.s of ncanthu.s leaves, eight in each row, which 
arc ranged around the drum or hell of the caj)ital. 

2fu/. — Tlic broad, hut not deep, volutes at the four corners. 

3r</. — The four pointed abacus with a curved recess in the middle of 
caeli side. 

The most marked points of difference are the following: — 

Is/. — The wide spread of the abacus, Avhich is equal to heights 
of the wdiolc capital, that of the Greek e;?ainples being little 
more than H height. 

— The retention of the points at the four corners of the abacus, 
Avhich in all the Greek examples have been cut off. 

8u/. — The insertion of a fourth row of acanthus leaves -n'liich is 
projected forward ta the lino joining the horns of the 
abacus. The abacus is thus formed from a square having a 
curved recess on each side of the coutral projection. 

4/^: — The placing of flowers on the abacus which are supported on 
twisted stems springing from the roots of the A'olutes. In a 
single instance fabulous animals are added to the flowers 
, on the liorns of the abacus. 

5/i. — The insertion of human figures amongst the acanthus leaves, 
•whose overhanging tufts form canopies for the figures. 


* SCO Plates XLVIII, XLIX niid L. 
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The following table gives the dimensions of ten of these capitals : — 
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Plain acanthus. 
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Besides the four specimens. Nos. 1, 2, 7 and 8j whose height is 
known, I have given the theoretical height calculated at heights of 
the capital, These numbers agree very closely, the sum of the four 
actual widths being 99 inches, while that of the calculated widths is 
just 100 inches. It is impossible to make any compaidson with the 
diameter, as no piece of any shaft has yet been discovered. Bxit it is 
very probable that the height was about eq^ual to the lower diameter, 
as the circles chiselled on the under surface of the capitals, which would 
seem to reiiresent the necks of the shafts, are ^always somewhat less 
than the height. Thus the upper diameter of No. 1 would appear to 
have been 12^ inches, which would give a lower diameter of about 
14< inches, the exact height of the capital. 

The human figures which are introduced in the spaces between the 
acanthus leaves aie all small and do not interfere in the least degree with 
the treatment of the foliage. When there is only one figure, it is 
always that of Buddha, either sitting or standing, and when there are 
three figures, the middle one is of Buddha and the others are attendant 
Arhans. These figures are never obtrusive, and they are always so placed 
that to my eye they harmonise most agreeably with the surrounding and 
overhanging foliage. 

I am aware that Roman capitals of a somewhat similar kind have * 
been found amongst the ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, which are de- 
scribed as being of singular splendour and interest. " The artist has been 
so far from coafining himself to one prescribed pattern, either of volutes 
or of acanthus leaves, that he has ventured to employ vigorously carved 
human or divine figures as parts of the enrichment of his capitals.f” 

The early - date of these Roman examples, in the beginning of the 
1st century of the Christian era, is almost contemporary with that which 

# Skctche'5 of tlic four spccimcus thus noted arc given in the nccoinpanyiug Plates 
XLVIll, XEIX and L. 

f Article by ^Ir. Freeman in ilaeralUnn’s inaga7ino, as noticed in the Arademy. 
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1 usbif,''!! to the fiiicbt specimen ol' Llio Iiidu-CoriiitliiaT) capitulh jiiti do- 
scribcd, namely, the latter lialf of the Jst century B. C- Tiic groniuH 
on which I have arrived at this conclusion arc the followinf': — 

Is/. — Nxmicrous pieces both of the sculptures and of the architecture 
found in the yusufzai ruins are marlccd with Arinn IcttcrB, which I take to 
he the masons' marks of the actual builders. Bui as tlu hC characters had 
certainly fallen into disuse about the close of the first century A.D., the 
works which hear such chnracter.s cannot be of a later date than A.D. 100.^ 

'Ind. — The limitation of the fig-nres cnhhrincd ninongslthe acanthus 
leaves to Buddha and lii.s attendant Arhans shows that ihese x>'i?'‘icular 
forms of capital must have belonged io Buddhist building.", and as the 
groat spread of Buddhism over the couiitric.s In the west of the Indus 
was in all probability due tn the conver.-ion of the great Indo-Seythinu 
king Kanisbka, we have a limit to their antiquity iu the period of his 
reign, wbieli ranged from about o7 to 27 B. C. But tiris date refers 
to the introduction of Buddhist figures only, and not to the possible 
or even probable introdtictlon of other figure.s at an earlier period. 

That the great Buddhist cttahlishmcnt on the Itill above Jamal- 
garhi dales from the early period of Intlo-Scylliian rule is almost con- 
clusively sluiwn by the coins that were discovered during the excavations. 
These were eight in number, of rvhich no le.^s than seven belong to 
Btlzo-Dco or Vilsu Deva, whose reign is known to have filled the whole 
period between the Samvat ycar.c -14 and or B.C. 13 and A.D. 41. 

With respect to the stylo itself, wo know positively that it must 
have been derived originrdly from the Greeks, ix? the small volutes niul 
triple row of acanthus leaves of the i)uro Corinthian stylo were un- 
doubtedly the prototypes of the.':e Indian capital.^. In fact, all the 
different stj'lcs of Grecian arclutecture must have been introduced into 
the Ivfibul Vtdloy at least two centuries before the Christian era. Many 
changes must have been gradually introduced, and when Buddhism was ^ 
firmly established under the patronage of Kanisbka, the overhanging 
' curls of the acanthus leaves ofibred themselves as fitting canopies _for 
the enshrinement of small figures of Buddha. That this was an original 
innovation of the semi- Greek architects of North-West India, I have 
little doubt; and if it was suggested to them by any c.arlier works, the 
suggestion miist have come ii-om the creative Greeks of Ariana, and not 
from 'the imitative Homans. 

Another innovation was the great width of the capital, which, as 
I have already shown, was about 2i diameters, compared with the usual 
Greek proportion of 1^ to 15 diameter. This greater breadth was pro- 
bably adopted cither for the sake of increasing the inteieolumniation in 
buildings, or for the purpose of giving a larger space for sbatxies or other 
sculptures with which the Indians were accustomed to crown all their isolat- 
ed columns. As no increase appears to have been made iu the diameters 
of the shafts, this wklouiug of tne abacus necessitated a much bolder pro- 
jection of the volutes and a more massive trc.atraent of the acanthus foliage. 
Such at least is my idea of the probable origin of this peculiar variety ef 

* See pnge G t of this volume. 
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the Coriuthian style in India. ’We have no cine to any intermediate steps 
of its development, as no buildings of the pure Greek, or pre- Buddhist 
period have eome down to us. But whatever may have been the origin 
of this development, there can be no question as to its Greek protot^’-pe 
in several important points. Of these the most prominent are the bolder 
play and freedom of its outlines, the richer luxuriance of its tracery, 
and the greater variety of its details. Its bending acanthus leaves also, 
with their deep overhanging curls, compare with advantage beside the 
rather stiff and monotonous primness of the Greek foliage, with its some- 
what meagre curls. 

I have already noted that no specimens of the buildings to which 
these Indo-Corinthian columns may have belonged have eome down 
to us. But taking the bas-reliefs as our authority, it would seem that the 
square, three-quarter, and half pillars were sometimes used for the fronts 
of the small Vihars for the support of the rich frieze of acanthus leaves, 
or of other ornament.* But it is probable that many of them wei’e 
only executed in plaster, as only one out of my eight capitals from the 
Jamal-garhi ruins belonged to a square pillar. All the seven circular 
pillars therefore must have been either isolated columns supporting 
statues or s 3 '^mbols, or members of a group of 4- columns forming a canopy 
over a statue, or a small open hall, or for the use of readers. It 

is certain that there was at least one isolated pillar in the court-yard of 
the Jamdl-garhi Sthpa, as I found a square block in situ just inside the 
entrance and close to the Sthpa itself. On referring to the table of 
dimensions it will be seen tbat Nos. 4 and 5, and peibaps also No. 6, 
may have been used as the supports of a statue canopy. But as this 
certainl}'^ could not have been the case with the remaining five specimens, 
I conclude that they must have belonged to single isolated columns for 
the support of statues of men or animals, or of significant Buddhist 
Bj’^mbols. Such figures we still see on existing pillars in India, as well 
as in ancient sculptures and coins, and such also we read of in the 
Journals of the two Chinese pilgrims Pa Ilian and Hwen Thsang. 

Amongst the sculptures exhumed from the courtyard of the Jamhl- 
garhi Stupa there were several small figures of elephants of two different 
sizes, but all in the same position, with the trunk resting on the ground 
and holding a flower. Judging- from their small size, and bearing in 
mind the several groups of four elephants wliich are shown in the 
Sfiuchi bas-reliefs and on numerous coins, as crowning the summits of an- 
cient Buddhist pillars, it struck me that these small Jamal-garhi elephants 
must have stood originall)' on the top of one of the pillars beside which 
they were found ; I therefore arranged throe of the same size on No. 7 
capital, with the result shown in the accompanying plate.f Each of the 
elephants originally carried a rider on his hack, as is seen on all the 
coins, hut these are either broken or lost, only one fragment of a figure 
now remaining amongst them all. 

* See I’late IX of this volume for a view of ruined Vihnrs surroundinu tlie 
THkhl-i-Buhi Sihjia. 

t See Plate XLVIII, and eonipavc U\c SiincW Pillar in inv Bluiba Topes, Plate XXXI 
fig I. - * ’ 
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Sometliiug of the mag'uificeuee of these Buddhist establishments 
may be gathered from the fact that no less than -eight of these highly 
decorated columns once stood in the small courts surrounding the Jamill- 
garhi Stuj)a. But the effect of this gorgeousuess will be increased 
when we learn that all the finer specimens of these richly carved capitals 
were thickly gilded. This was undoubtedly the case with the largest 
specimen No. 1, with its span of nearly 3 G inches^ whieh^ when first 
found, still retained much of its original gilding. It wmuld appear also 
that all the finer specimens of the alto-relievos had originally been gilded. 
In every case the result has been the better state of preservation of all 
the good sculptures, which are now very slightly, if at all, discolored. ^ 

INDO-DORIC STYLE. 

The Indian examples of the Doric style are found only in Kashmir 
and in the Salt, Bange of the Paujfib, after that part of the country had 
fallen under the dominion of Kashmir. The earliest known specimen is 
that of the great temple of the Sun, or Marttand, which was built by 
king Ranaditj^a about A.D. 400. IBut as such a distinct and complete 
style could not have sprung fully'’ matured from any one architect’s brain, 
the temple of Mfirttand can only be looked upon as an example of a 
style which had become almost stereotyped from long use. Its original 
derivation from the Gi’eeian Doric seems to me to be quite certain, as it 
has all the same distinguishing features in the great ovolo of the capital 
and ill the hollow flutes of the shaft \vhich characterise the Greek style. 

The priuciyial examples of this style have already'^ been fully^ de- 
scribed byr myself, as well as by Mr. Pergnsson.’^ One of the later 
examples in the Salt Range is described in the present volume. The 
stymie appears to have contiuued in use in Kashmir without much change 
until the Muhammadan conquest of the valley. 


*■ See Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal for. ISIS, and Forgnsson’s History of Archi- 
tecture. 
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The following- list contains a brief notice of 165 pieces of senlpture 
and architectural ornament which have been, collected chiefly fi-om the 
ruins of the great religious establishment that once occupied the hill above 
JamS-l-o-arhi in the Yusufzai district. Some few of the specimens were 
obtained at Sahri-Bahlob others at Kharkai, and at Takht-i-Bahi ; but 
the great mass, or about nine-tenths of the whole, was found at Jam^l- 
garhi. 

In the absence of illustrations, I have not thought it worth while 
to describe the scenes in any detail, but have merely given a concise but 
clear account of each, which I trust will be sufficient to show the great 
value of these curious sculptures. I would draw special attention to the 
great flight of sixteen steps which led up to the Stupa of Jamffi-garhi, 
every one of which has the “riser completely sculptured with difler- 
ent subjects, in which the Buddliist Jdtakas appear to prevail. 

The statues, especially those which I have noticed as royal portraits, 
seem to me to be more specially interesting and valuable. There are also 
several very fine statues of kings in the Lahore Museum, of which one 
has the ends of the royal diadem floating behind the head, just as we see 
them represented on the coins of the Greek Princes both of Em’ojse and 
of Asia. 


ALTO-RELIEYOS or CHAPELS, oe YIHAES- 


No. 

Size. 


Inches. 

1 

3d4 X 20 

2 

33X39^ 

3 

15x 19 

4 

; 16 X 131- 

D 

! 121- X Hi 

0 i 

! 15 X 12 

7 i 

mxiii 

8 i 

125 X Ilf 

n 

1 2 X 

10 

145- X 14 

11 

20 xl2 

12 

185 x;20-5 

13 

ISX 12 

1*1 

12 X.9 

15 


10 

1 


Subject. 


Uravilwa Kasyapa receiving a visit from Buddha. Kasjapa 
remains sitting before his hut, with a fire-altar burning. 
Buddha attended by Devadatta. 

Buddha, — two men to right, two women to left. 

Prince Siddhartha leaving his home to become an ascetic. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Dandapani (?) 

Two pieces with fignx-es. 

Upper portion of a chapel. 

Half of lower part of chapel. Figure and altar under tree. 
Top piece of chapel, with pinnacle complete. 

Two pieces of a chapel. 

Top piece of chapel from Tahht-i-Bahi. 

Fragment of top piece of chapel of large size. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

3 Tiers of sculpture. Bowl on throne at top. 

Buddha sitting in middle. 

Buddha standing below. 

Oliapcl broken. Buddha in each of the three tiers. 
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DOMESTIC SCENES. 


D. 


No. 


Size 


ludios. 


1 

2 

3 

4. 

6 

6 


7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


14 


Suiwr.cT, 


Mother washing her child in large bowl. 

Slaro with foal, on the same slah. 

Wrestlers. 

Two females seated. 

Female standing with hand on hip. 

King and queen seated, with four children. 

Conventional view of a row of chapels. 

Man and woman standing, with child hetwcon them, and 
several attendants behind. 

A Iriiig standing, small ; and a bearded man, .small. 

Female standing in an oblong frame of headed astragalus 
border (P) Athene. 

Man bearded, with woman and child, under tine. 

Two groups of two figures each, male and female. 

Male figures carndng off females. 

Lady seated, holding a mirror in one hand, and dippiii 
other hand in a bowl held b}' a female .attendant, whilst 
second female attendant is combing her hair. 

Lady carried in a covered litter on men's shoulders. A man 
on hoi-seback precedes. 


ENTABLATURES. 


E. 


Ko. Size. 

In :lics. 

1 

2 


SCEJECt. 

Line of dentils of cornice. 

Ditto ditto. 


3 

4 

5 

G ! 

I 


I 


; Ditto ditto. 

9 j 7 Seated winged figures, 9 indies square. 


7^- 


ditto 

ditto. 


1 

ditto 

ditto. 

6 

I 5 

ditto 

ditto. 


i W. jB. — These 23 winged figures arc , square coinposilions, 
j the upper portion projecting beyond the lower. All d 

t the figures arc seated with one knee bent, and the bands 

j resting either on the gi’ound or on the knee, showing that 
they were intended to represent figures supporting a heavy 
weight. Several have been found as much aa_ 16 mche» 

I in height. The exact position which they occupied is 
I unknown ; but I think it possible that they may bare 
1 filled the spaces between the large dentils which supported 
j the heavy' moulding, s of the Strlpns. 


S3 
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PLIGHT OF STEPS. 



SpBJEcr. 


Row of figures seated behind a Buddhist railing. 

A irdtaftai?) ; subject uot identified, as the sculpture is much 
mutilated. 

There are several scenes with men, oxen, deer, &c. 

Row of female busts springing out of foliage, divided into 
compaidments by pilasters. 

Wessantara Jataha ; in several scenes, divided by trees ; one 
or two scenes are missing, but the following are nearly 
perfect : — 

1. — Brahman from Orissa receiving the white elephant. 

2. — Prince Sudatta leaving his father’s city, bis wife and 

children in a chariot, as he is leading on foot 
he is met by a Brahman who ashs him for the 
horses. 

3. — The Prince and his wife continuing their journey on 

foot, each carrying one of the children. 

4. — Prince Sudatta seated in a cave with his two children 

is asked hy a Brahman to give them np. 

5. — ^The Princess Madii Devi, who is hurrying to the 

cave under a presentiment of evil, is met by Indra 
in shape of a lion. 

6. — The Brahman having r-eceived the two children as 

slaves beats them to make them huny on their way. 

A JdtaTeai ^) ; subject unknown ; several diSerent scenes with 
men and animals, divided by trues. 

AJatalca^)’, subject unknown, and the scnlptuvo mucli 
broken. The different scenes are divided by pilasters. To 

the right there is a large boat. 

A Jaialca (?) ; subject unknown. The different scenes are 
divided by teees and pilasters. A bird enters into every 
scene, and in one a monk is being flogged. About ten 
scenes still remain, of which two are injured at bottom and 
two at top. 

I The Sdma Jdtalca . — This is unfortunately incomplete, but 
the following scenes have been recognized : — 

— ^The young lad, son of blind parents, filling a vessel 
with water from a lake frequented by deer. 

2. — ^Tho youth, shot accidentally by the Raja of Banfiras, 

who aimed at the deer, is lying on the ground with 
an arrow; sticking in his side. 

3. — The Raja in a pensive attitude, his head resting on 

his hand, promises to take care of the lad’s parents, 

4. — The Raja presents a vessel of water to the blind 

parents. 

5. —The Raja leads the two blind people by the hand to 

j the spot where their child’s body is Ring. 

[ 6. — The youth restored to life. 

A long procession of men and women, musicians and dancers. 

Hunting scenes; sculpture much injured in the middle. 
To the loft are two scenes, in each of which a lion is being 
attacked by archers and spearmen. To the left there is a 
third similar scene, and a boar hunt. 
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AnCU^EOLOGICAIi nEPORT^ 1872-73. 
FLIGHTS OF STEPS-co«^c?. 


No. ■ Size. Subjeci. , ' 

Indies. 

11 ... AL Ja<a7i;a (.?); sculpture incomplete, but divided into scenes 

by trees. Archer on horseback, musicians, dancers, &(i, 

F. .12 ... A tT^ia/ca (?) ; sculpture divided into scenes by trees and 

pilasters. A man on horseback appears in four of the 
scenes, and in a fifth ho is leading the horse dismounted. 

13 ... A continuous undulated hollow streamer, with figures of men 

in each undulation. 

14 ... A Jataha {?) ; sculpture divided into scenes by trees and 

pilasters nauch mutilated. 

15 ... A row of human figures with double fish tails, divided into 

compai'tmcnts by pilasters. 

16 ... Procession of musicians and dancers. The female dress is 

not Indian, but Greek. 

Ak S . — These 16 subjects are found on the “ risers” of a single 
flight of 16 steps, which led up to the Jam&l-giri Stilpa. 


HEADS. 
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RELIGIO-OS SCENES. 


No. 

SlZB. 

R. 1 

Inches. 

2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 

... 

9 


10 


11 

• •• 

12 


13 

• «* 

14 


15 


16 

• •• 

17 

1 ••• 

18 


19 

1 •** 

20 

1 

21 

• f • 

22 

««• 

23 


24 


25 

... 

26 

• •• 

27 


28 


29 

• •• 

SO 

.. 

31 

• •• 

32 


33 


34 

*•* 

35 

... 

36 


37 

*4m 

.38 

... 




Sdbjboi. 


Birth of Baddha. May& Devi under the eal tree. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Nirvana of Buddha. 

Numerous figures, and dog on a table, finely executed, 
forDierJ3’- gilt. 

Figure hneeling before Baddha formerly gilt. 

Buddha attended- by Devadatta, with other figures, under a 
built arch. 

Deradatta's attempt to hill Buddha by clubmen lying in 
wait behind a wall. 

_ Ditto ditto ditto. 

Procession with daneing figures. 

Two scenes of Buddha sitting and standing. 

Ditto ditto with other small figures. 

Prom Sahri Sahlol. Curious sculpture in two compart- 
ments ; Buddha standing, with figures, to right of a 

door ; lower — Buddha sitting, pouring water over the hack 
of a man’s head. 

Buddha sitting with attendants in upper compartment. 

Ditto standing : some figures are flinging rocks at him ? 

Broken figures, making ohcisaucc to Buddha. 

Buddha seated teaching, with two standing and two kneeling 
figures. 

Baddha seated under Bodhi tree : Buddha standing. 

^Various scenes. 

Broken, hut one monk’s head shaved in capital order. 

Buddha with two .attendants. 

Buddha with seven figures, including one kneeling fignro 
and two shaved monks. 

Buddha seated teaching, two .attendants standing. 

Prom Sahri Sahlol : Buddha seated with several attendants 
to right. 

Buddha standing teaching, with numerous auditors. 

Buddha sitting teaching ditto. 

Three females and several other figures attending Buddha, 

Two seated Buddhas with pilaster between. 

Figure feeding flame of fire-altar. 

Buddha seated with two kneeling and two standing attendants 

Royal figures presenting offerings to Baddha. 

Buddha standing with attendants, 

Buddhist symbol of Sharma Cliahra, or “Wheel of the 
riefoil canopy, with several worshippers. 

Buddha placing bis right band on an elephant’s head. 

Buddha-standmg to right of Bodhi tree and throne, with two 
•attendants. To left four attendants. Two flying figures above 

Figure seated in cave or hut, through the side of which his 
right arm is projected, the hand resting on a man’s head. 


. a 
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AECH-SOLOGICAIi HEPOET, 1872-73. 

RELIGIOUS SCENES— 


No. Size. StraiEci. 

lucbes. 

R. 39 ... Buddha with four attendants. 

40 A long undulated garland carried in procession. 

41 ... From Kliarliai : Several trumpeters. 

42 ... A long undulated garland carried in procession. 

43 ... Ditto ditto with dancing figures. 

44 Two sitting and two standing Buddhas in one frieze. 

45 ••• Two pieces of procession of undulated garland. 

46 ... Several pieces of frieze. 

47 Two panels with Buddha and followers. 

48 ... Eour groups, with Buddha between pilasters. 

49 ... Ditto ditto ditto. 


STATUES. 


» 

K<J. 

Height. 

Subject. 


Eb. In. 

Bpdioha. 

S. 1 

2 Ilf 

Buddlia standing ; broken across ankles, but complete. 

2 

2 10^- 

Ditto ditto 'with pedestal perfect. 

3 

1 7 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

4 

1 5§ 

Ditto seated ditto. 

Kings. 

6 

3 2i 

King standing; pedestal completei 

6 

3 1^- 

Ditto ditto, feet and pedestal gone. 

7 

2 6^ 

Ditto ditto, pedestal complete. 

8 

2 Oi 

Ditto ditto, ditto. 

9 

2 6 

Ditto ditto, ditto. 

10 

2 9 

Ditto ditto, one leg and both feet gone. 

11 

2 0 

Ditto ditto, feet and pedestal gone. 

12 

1 10 

Ditto ditto, ditto , ditto. 

13 

1 8 

Ditto ditto, pedestal complete. 

14 

1 3 

Ditto ditto, feet and pedestal gone. 

15 

1 9 

King sitting. 

16 

1 IQh 

Ditto. 

17 

1 6i 

Ditto. 

18 

1 G 

Ditto. 

19 

*»• 

Female standing in a frame surrounded by beaded astrngahis. 
Fragment of seated statue of Icing, left knee and leg mth 
brightl 3 ’- ornamented seat. 

20 

i 

1 3 

21 i 

1 

1 

i 

Figure seated in a four-horse chariot. _ . 

JN. B. — These royal statues are known by their laustacucs, 
and the numerous strings of gems worked into their head" 
dresses. The arrangement of the hair is different in 
separate specimen, and as the features also differ, their 



seems little doubt tliat they are portrait statues. 
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